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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE third edition of “The Metallic Alloys,” now pre- 
sented to the public, has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. No essential portions of the other 
editions have been omitted, but considerable new matter, 
including the composition of a number of new alloys, has 
been added, and some portions have been entirely re- 
written. 

While the general arrangement of the text has been pre- 
served, a few changes have been made so as to bring allied 
subjects more closely together, and the principal iron- 
alloys, among which vanadium-steel now occupies a prom- 
inent position, it being of great importance particularly for 
the automobile industry, have been brought together in a 
separate chapter. 

Like the previous editions the book has been provided 
with such a copious table of contents and very full index, 
as to render reference to any subject prompt and easy. 


We Dene 
PHILADELPHIA, April 15th, 1908. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
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THE rapid sale of the first edition of ‘‘The Metallic 
Alloys,” and the constant demand for it, are the best evi- 
dence that no apology is necessary for presenting a second 
edition. 

The present volume is designed to be an improvement 
on the former.- Mistakes have been corrected wherever 
detected, and in some instances the order of treatment of 
different parts has been revised so as to bring them into 
strict logical sequence. Chapters have been added, and 
the physical and chemical relations of the metals, as well as 
the special properties of the alloys, have been more fully 
treated. But, whilst the scope of the work has been en- 
larged, it has been endeavored to preserve its popular 
character so that it will be easily understood by those 
readers who have not made Metallurgy and its kindred Arts 
subjects of special study, and be of practical utility to them. 
In short, the object aimed at has been to present a reliable 
guide to all persons professionally interested in the manu- 
facture and use of alloys, amalgams and solders. 

Great care has been exercised in selecting only such pro- 
cesses and formulas as have stood the test in practice; and 
many journals, both foreign and domestic, have been 
searched for the purpose of gathering together the results 
of recent experiments by acknowledged authorities. Vari- 
ous text-books and encyclopedias, previously published in 
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this country and abroad, have also been freely consulted, 
with the object of rendering the present work as complete 
as possible. In particular the editor desires*to express his 
-indebtedness to the following works: Thurston, 4 7veatise 
on Brasses, Bronzes and Other Alloys ; Krupp, Die Le- 
givungen ; Ledebur, Die Metallverarbertung aut chemisch- 
physikalischem Wege; Muspratt’s Theoretische, praktische 
und analytische Chemte. | 

Finally, it remains only to be stated that the publishers 
have spared no expense in the mechanical production of 
the book; and, as is their universal custom, have caused it 
to be provided with a copious table of contents, and a very 
full index, which will add additional value by rendering any 


subject in it easy and prompt of reference. 


Wii: 
PHILADELPHIA, Jzly 4th, 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A CHEMICAL examination of a technically prepared metal 
shows in most cases the presence of smaller or larger quan- 
tities of one or more foreign metals. Thus, in commercial 
iron are nearly always found: Manganese, copper, and fre- 
quently cobalt and nickel; in commercial copper: Iron, lead, 
silver, gold, nickel, antimony and other metals; in zinc: 
Iron, arsenic, etc. But the presence of these foreign metals 
can with certainty be established only by chemical analysis ; 
they cannot be recognized as independent bodies by the 
eye, nor is it possible to separate them by purely mechan- 
ical means. 

These facts indicate a quite strong endeavor of the metals 
to combine with one another; and a combination of two or 
more metals in such a manner that the separate metals in 
the combination can no longer be distinguished is called an 
alloy. However, when mercury is one of the metals enter- 
ing into combination, the result, as a rule, is not termed 
an alloy, but an amalgam. 

By alloying a metal with one or more other metals its 
properties are changed in a remarkable manner; the fusing 
point may be lowered, the hardness and strength increased, 
etc. Hence, by properly alloying a metal its properties 
may be so affected as to render it more suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used; injurious properties may be 
decreased and desirable ones produced. This is the reason 
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why gold, silver, copper, lead, tin and other metals are 
actually more rarely worked in a pure, than in an alloyed, 
state. ‘ 

The earliest historical data in reference to the develop- 
ment of the art of preparing, so to say, new metals by 
melting together several metals are very meager, and 
though it appears from several passages in sacred, as well as 
profane, history that no metallic compound was in more 
general use with the ancients than brass, the mode of its 
manufacture is left in obscurity by the historiographers of 
subsequent ages. Pliny says that a flourishing trade in 
brass was carried on in Rome shortly after the founding of 
that city, and that Numa, the immediate successor of Rom- 
ulus, formed all the workers in this alloy into a kind of 
community. 

The Greeks possessed considerable knowledge in the art 
of mixing metals, and knew how to prepare alloys with 
special properties which rendered them suitable for partic- 
ular purposes. They understood, for instance, the prepara- 
tion of alloys which were especially hard, or well adapted 
for casting. The oldest alloys we know of always contain 
copper, which is, no doubt, due to the fact that this metal 
occurs native in many places, and is also readily reduced 
from its ores. Next to alloys containing copper, we find 
those of the noble metals—silver and gold—with a base 
metal, generally copper. 

It is not difficult to explain why the noble metals were 
alloyed in early times with other metals. On the one hand, 
these metals were much more expensive than at the present 
time, and, being subject to considerable wear on account of 
their softness, it was but natural that some one, recognizing 
the great similarity between the heavy metals as regards 
ductility, weight and luster, should have instituted experi- 
ments in order to see how these metals would behave 
towards each other when melted together. Experience 
then showed that by melting together, for instance, a certain 
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quantity of silver with copper, the properties of silver, 
especially its white color, weré retained, while the hardness 
and power of resistance of the alloy were considerably in-. 
creased. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the alloys of copper 
with tin, generally called bronze, were the earliest mixtures 
of metals, because zinc, in a metallic state, has only been 
known at a later period, while tin was known in the earliest 
historic times. Next in historical order follow the alloys of 
noble metals with each other, and with copper. Mercury, 
which occurs free in nature, was also known to the ancients, 
and its metallic properties recognized by them, as is evi- 
dent from the name—hydrargyrus (water-silver )—by which 
it was designated. It is certain that compounds of it, 
which, at the present time, are known as amalgams, were 
used by the Greeks and Arabians. From what has been 
said, it would seem likely that the ancients understood the 
art of fire-gilding metallic articles with the assistance of 
gold amalgam; and, in fact, some old statues which had 
evidently been gilded have been found—the best example 
of it being the statue of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, which now stands in front of the capitol at Rome. 

Up to the commencement of the reign of Charlemagne, 
when the development of the technical arts commenced in 
Europe, the only mixtures of metals were the alloys of 
copper, tin, zinc, silver and gold, and some amalgams. 
To prepare other alloys a greater knowledge of chemistry 
was required than that possessed by the early races of 
mankind. The development of chemistry was principally 
due to the Arabs, and especially to those settled in Spain 
—the Moors—who were well learned in the chemical 
sciences and in all branches of natural history, and prob- 
ably well aware of many mixtures of metals still used at the 
present time. At later periods it was alchemy, the vague 
hallucination of making gold from lead and other base 
metals, which prompted men to undertake investigations 
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fruitful of chemical deductions and promotive of a knowl- 
edge of the metals. Many an alchemist found in his 
crucible alloys, which he threw away unsatisfied, because 
they did not possess the properties of the desired gold, but 
which at the present time are profitably used. It may be 
said without exaggeration that modern chemistry would 
not have reached such a degree of excellence if it were not 
for the great abundance of facts collected by the alchemist 
to be marshaled into a science thereafter. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that at the time 
when chemistry as a science did not exist, considerable 
was known in regard to alloys, and we find that in the 
middle ages a large number of mixtures of metals were 
used in the various arts and industries. The preparation 
of the alloys, however, was always affected in a very crude 
manner, but little being known about the definite propor- 
tions in which the metals had to be melted together in 
order to obtain alloys of determined properties. The only 
exception to this were the alloys obtained by the direct 
melting together of the pure metals, for instance, those 
prepared from the noble metals and copper. As is well 
known, everything relating to coinage had reached a con- 
siderable degree of excellence in the middle ages, and the 
fineness of a mixture of metals which was to be used for 
coinage could be determined with considerable accuracy. 

When chemistry entered the ranks of the sciences, the art 
of preparing alloys became a branch of it. The chemists 
gradually investigated all the bodies occurring in nature, 
and showed how from minerals a series of metals could be 
gained, which were not known up to that time. These 
metals were examined as to their intrinsic properties and 
their behavior towards each other, and it was observed 
that a large number of their mixtures possessed properties 
which rendered them suitable for technical purposes. 

Although it may be said that our knowledge of chemistry 
has advanced so far that at present all metals of importance 
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in the arts and industries are known, our knowledge of the 
metals themselves cannot be considered complete, as in 
recent times several new metals have been discovered which 
may become of a certain importance in the preparation of 
alloys. The fact that these metals are at present quite rare 
and that their preparation is connected with great expense, 
is not adverse to this conjecture, since many examples could 
be cited of bodies, for instance, aluminium, which not so 
many years ago were considered expensive rarities, but 
are now produced on a large scale, and used for industrial 
purposes. 

From what has been said, the science of metallic alloys 
must be considered as a branch of knowledge which, though 
brought to a high degree of perfection, is by no means 
complete. It rather opens a wide field for the activity of 
the chemist, and the invention of a new useful alloy belongs 
to the most important and valuable discoveries, since nearly 
every alloy possesses certain specific properties which 
make its application to many branches of industry especi- 
ally valuable. 

From the explanation previously given it is evident that 
an alloy cannot be a mere mechanical mixture of several 
metals, and hence there remains only the possibility of its 
being either a chemical combination or simply a solution 
of one metal in another, similar to a solution of common 
salt in water, of ether in alcohol, of sulphur in carbon disul- 
phide, etc. 

A chemical combination would seem to be indicated by 
the development of heat which takes place when certain 
metals in a fused state are mixed one with the other ; 
further by the frequently considerable variations in the 
physical properties of the alloys from those of their consti- 
tuents (color, specific gravity, fusing point, power of con- 
ducting electricity, etc.); by the crystallizing power of 
many alloys; and finally by the fact that from alloys in a 
liquid state, when heated but little above the fusing point, 
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solid crystals of varying composition are not unfrequently 
separated—Pattinson’s desilverizing process of argentiferous 
lead—whereby from the fused lead crystals of an alloy 
poorer in silver may be separated and skimmed off, while 
the lead richer in silver remains behind in a liquid state. 
However, it must be remembered that very similar pro- 
cesses also take place in numerous cases with solutions, 
but with the difference, that solutions are, as a rule, liquid 
at the ordinary temperature, while alloys, almost without 
exception, acquire a fluid form only at a higher tempera- 
ture. On mixing sulphuric acid with water, development 
of heat takes place in all cases and with all proportions of 
weight, without a new hydrate of sulphuric acid being 
formed every time; the same phenomenon may be observed 
when absolute alcohol is mixed with water, and in many 
other mixtures. However, the physical properties of 
ordinary solutions very frequently vary from those of their 
constituents in the same manner as we are accustomed to 
see in many alloys. If common salt is dissolved in water, 
the specific gravity of the solution is greater, hence the 
volume smaller, than it should be according to calculation 
if a mere mechanical mixture had taken place; the same 
phenomenon being exhibited also with solutions of numer- 
ous other salts and liquids, of water with alcohol, with sul- 
phuric acid and many other bodies. On the other hand, it 
frequently occurs that the specific gravity is less and the 
volume greater than according to the average calcula- 
tion, this being the case with most solutions of ammonia 
in water. While the melting point of sodium chloride 
(common salt) lies at about 1112° F. and that of pure 
frozen water at 32° F. solutions of the salt in water solidify 
only at temperatures below 32° F. Numerous other solu- 
tions show a similar behavior. However, on slowly cool- 
ing a common salt solution to below the freezing point, a 
solidified solution poorer in salt is first separated, while 
one richer in salt remains temporarily behind in a fluid 
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state; by continuing the cooling a second separation into 
a solidifying solution poorer in salt and one richer in salt 
remaining behind takes place, and so on. This process is 
used in northern climates for the concentration of the con- 
tent of the salt in sea water, as well as in working poor 
brine, and, in fact, closely resembles the above-mentioned 
Pattinson precess of enriching the content of silver in lead. 
In this respect numerous other analogies might be shown; 
for instance, on solidifying an aqueous solution of alcohol, 
one poorer in alcohol is first separated, and so on. 

From these comparisons it will be seen that the above- 
mentioned properties of alloys are by no means a certain 
proof for their being actual chemical combinations; nor is 
their power of crystallizing always a sure sign of chemical 
union. Although the crystals of alloys occasionally belong 
to another system of crystallization than the crystals of 
each respective separate metal, their composition does not 
always correspond to definite atomic proportions, but fre- 
quently moves within very wide limits. Thus gold-tin 
alloys, with a content of 27 to 43 per cent. of gold, crystal- 
lize in the dimetric system without a composition accord- 
ing to atomic proportions being necessary therefor. Anti- 
mony-zinc alloys in all proportions of from 30 to 70 per 
cent of zinc, yield beautifully formed rhombic prisms or 
octahedrons, etc. As is well known, when solutions, fluid 
at the ordinary temperature, are subjected to freezing, 
crystals are formed in them, the composition of which is 
not always dependent upon chemical atomic proportions, 
but chiefly upon the solidifying temperature, and hence, are 
nothing but solidified solutions, as, for instance, the com- 
mon salt solutions in water, previously mentioned. 

The property of many metals, already referred to, to 
alloy with each other in all desired proportions by weight, 
independent of their chemical atomic weight shows that at 
least not every alloy represents a pure chemical combina- 
tion, but that in most cases a solution of one metal in 
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another, or of one or more chemical combinations, in the 
excess of one of the constituent metals must be present. 
However, it cannot be doubted that as in the case of other 
solutions, actual chemical combinations of separate constit- 
uents of the alloys are under certain influences formed, and 
under altered conditions again disintegrated without the 
nature of the alloy itself being dependent on the presence 
or non-presence of such intimate combinations. Thus, for 
instance, when copper absorbs oxygen, a chemical combin- 
ation of both bodies—cuprous oxide, Cu,O0 — is formed, 
which is soluble in the excess of the melted copper and this 
solution must therefore be considered an alloy of copper 
with cuprous oxide. When iron absorbs sulphur, ferrous 
sulphide, FeS, is formed and dissolves in the excess of 
iron. Such cases occur frequently. 

The manner of the above-mentioned combinations will 
depend partly upon the general chemical behavior of the 
metals to one another, partly upon the proportions by 
weight in which the metals are present in the alloy, partly 
upon the aggregate state and, with alloys in a fixed state, 
upon the temperature to which they have been heated 
above these melting points. It is very probable that by 
strong overheating above the melting point, a different 
grouping of the atoms may in some cases take place than 
by less heating, and that during the transposition into the 
solid state, a change in the mutual relations may again take 
place. The time of reciprocal action, the manner of mixing, 
etc., may also be of influence thereby. This explains partly 
the variations which are frequently observed in apparently 
the same alloys when prepared in a different manner, heated 
to different temperatures, or kept in a fluid state for a time 
of varying duration. 

Alloys in a fixed state are therefore essentially solutions 
of two or more metals one in another. Solutions of metal- 
loids in metals also belong to the alloys so long as the 
metallic characteristics—metallic luster, opaqueness, con- 
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ductivity for heat and electricity—have been preserved. In 
fact the boundary between metals and non-metals—metal- 
loids—cannot always be sharply drawn. Many bodies 
which formerly were universally enumerated among the 
metals, and which even now are in industrial life called 
metals, have by reason of their chemical properties been 
transferred by the chemists to the non-metals, as for 
instance, antimony and bismuth. The conception of the 
term alloy is therefore quite a comprehensive one. Lead 
and tin combine with antimony to alloys employed for 
many purposes; arsenious lead as used for the production 
of shot is simply an alloy of the metal lead with the non- 
metal arsenic. Even iron can from its behavior be only 
considered as an alloy with carbon or silicon. 

While some non-metallic bodies dissolve one in another 
with perfect ease and in all proportions by weight—water 
and alcohol, calcium chloride and water, ether and alcohol 
and many others—others possess this property only toa 
limited extent—water and ether, water and common salt— 
and still others scarcely dissolve one in another at all, but 
when mechanically mixed separate again according to their 
specific gravity—water and oil. A similar variation in the 
power of alloying is also shown by the metals. Some of 
them alloy readily and in every proportion by weight; 
others only to a limited extent, and some not at all. How- 
ever, it depends also on the temperature, the solubility of the 
metals one in another being not seldom increased by raising 
the temperature above the fusing point, though the re- 
verse happens also. 

A definite general law for the alloying power of metals 
towards each other cannot be laid down. Generally speak- 
ing, it may be said that alloys of a similar chemical be- 
havior alloy, as a rule, with greater ease than when great 
differences exist in this respect. 

Alloys are nearly always formed in a liquid state at a 
temperature more or less above the ordinary one. At the 
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latter they are solid like the great majority of metals, and 
it is this property which renders them suitable to be used 
for numerous useful articles. Many alloys ‘of mercury—the 
only metal with the exception of gallium which is liquid at 
the ordinary temperature—form, however, an exception. 
They, like the metal itself, solidify only at temperatures 
below 0°, but an application of them to the manufacture of 
useful articles has thus far not been found. 

For the production of alloys all the constituents may be 
liquid or only separate ones, the others in a solid state 
being dissolved in them. Just as a lump of common salt dis- 
solves in water of the ordinary temperature—a temperature 
many hundred degrees below the fusing temperature of the 
salt—copper dissolves in melted tin without the latter 
being heated to the fusing point of the former. Silver in 
the same manner dissolves in lead, carbon in iron, and 
there are numerous similar cases. Combination, however, 
takes place more rapidly, when both bodies are in a fused 
state. 

It has previously been mentioned that in combining the 
constituents to alloys, heat is sometimes developed, the 
temperature rising suddenly, while in other cases heat is 
fixed, the temperature being lowered. Development of 
heat, for instance takes place in alloying gold with alumi- 
nium, lead with bismuth; while heat is consumed in alloying 
lead with tin, and, according to Phipson, to a very consid- 
erable extent, in alloying lead 207 parts, tin 118, bismuth 
284 and mercury 1.6. The development of heat observed 
in alloying two metals is to be sure, not always in conse- 
quence of this process, but is sometimes caused by inci- 
dental processes. Thus, for instance, almost all copper 


contains quite a considerable quantity of cuprous oxide. 


Now, when such copper is alloyed with zine or aluminium, 
the cuprous oxide is decomposed while a corresponding 
quantity of zinc or aluminium is consumed, and as the gen- 
eration of heat is thereby greater than the consumption of 
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heat for the decomposition of the cuprous oxide, heat must 
be liberated. 

There are, however, exceptions to the rule according to 
which alloys are formed in the liquid state. If, for instance, 
copper is exposed to the action of zinc vapors, the two 
metals form an alloy, without fusion being required. Even 
two solid bodies may sometimes alloy, without fusion, by 
intimate contact at a higher temperature, and not only on 
the surface but, if the action is sufficiently prolonged, also 
to greater depths from the surface in consequence of a 
penetration—a molecular migration—whereby the body en- 
tering from the outside is passed from molecule to mole- 
cule. The best known process of this kind is the absorp- 
tion of carbon by iron poor in carbon when heated in 
charcoal or other carbonaceous substances (production of 
steel by cementation). A similar case is the absorption of 
iron by nickel when both metals are heated in contact with 
with each other. However, Spring has shown by experi- 
ments that mixing the bodies in the form of a fine powder 
and exposing the mixture to a very strong pressure is 
sometimes sufficient to eombine them to an actual alloy. 


CHAPTERSIE 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL RELATIONS OF THE METALS. 


. 


BEFORE entering upon a description of the manufac- 
ture of alloys, it will be necessary to give a general re- 
view of the physical and chemical properties of the metals ; 
such knowledge of the elements to be alloyed being re- 
quired in order to proceed according to a determined plan, 
as otherwise satisfactory results could only be obtained by 
a happy accident. 

Most of our readers, no doubt, possess this information ; 
but memory might fail some of them, and some essential, 
though elementary, details may escape others. Neverthe- 
less, a book like this should be complete, and include all 
the rudiments absolutely necessary for the understanding 
of the subject, without the trouble of searching for the 
information in other books. 

The elements are generally divided into two great groups 
viz. metals and non-metals, or metalloids. This classifica- 
tion of the elements dates from a time when a number of 
physical properties were ascribed to the metals, which 
were thought to be peculiar to them and which were con- 
sidered suitable for their distinction from the non-metals. 
Such characteristic and peculiar properties of the metals 
were, for example, their lustre—whence the term ‘“ metal- 
lic lustre’’—their conductivity for heat and electricity, a 
high specific gravity—exceeding six—opaqueness to light, 
and others. 

It is now known that none of these physical characteris- 
tics belong exclusively to the metals. Iodine, tellurium, 
and graphite possess metallic lustre. Tellurium conducts 
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heat, and graphite, as well as selenium (in a less degree) 
conducts electricity. On the other hand, metals are known, 
for instance, potassium snd sodium, of which the specific 
gravity is not only less than six, but which are even lighter 
than water. 

The exact meaning of the words metals and non-metals 
cannot be sharply defined, as it is impossible to, say what 
properties are exclusively peculiar to the former and what 
to the latter, just as it is impossible to exactly classify any 
series of natural substances. 

For our purposes certain distinctive characteristics of the 
metals to be considered in connection with the manufacture 
of alloys can, however, be given without difficulty. 


a. Physical Relations of the Metals. 


By the term metal is, as a rule, understood in ordinary 
life, a body, which, besides high specific gravity, a char- 
acteristic color, and especially a characteristic lustre, shows 
other definite properties. It is, for instance, frequently 
supposed that all metals possess a high degree of ductility, 
that they are opaque, fuse only at a high temperature, and 
on exposure to the air undergo a slow alteration or, as is 
the case with the so-called noble metals, retain their color 
under all circumstances. 

The properties above named undoubtedly belong to the 
metals ordinarily understood by that term and chiefly used 
in the industries. In considering, however, the bodies 
termed metals from the standpoint of the chemist, we find 
that many of them, which must unquestionably be included 
in that group, show properties differing very much from 
those enumerated above. If we first turn to the ordinary 
well-known metals, we find them distinguished by a char- 
acteristic lustre, termed metallic lustre, this property being 
even possessed in a very high degree by such metals as ap- 
pear entirely lusterless in consequence of their chemical 
properties (7. e., in contact with the air). If a lump of lead 
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be cut across with a knife, the fresh surface shows a beauti- 
ful luster, but will very speedily tarnish by the lead under- 
going a rapid alteration on exposure to tHe air. 

Besides high specific gravity and metallic luster, other 
general properties are ordinarily ascribed to metals, promi- 
nent among which is malleability. It is, however, well 
known to every one handling metals that they manifest 
great variations in capacity for extension under the hammer 
or between rollers. Some: of them, like gold and silver, 
may be obtained in exceedingly thin leaves, while others, 
like antimony and bismuth, appear to be perfectly unmalle- 
able. Similar differences are noticeable in the ductility of 
the metals; some of them can be drawn out into very fine 
wire, while others are altogether destitute of ductility. 

Even the property of opaqueness belongs only condition- 
ally to the metals, for gold and silver are translucent in 
thin plates, the former transmitting green rays and the 
latter blue rays, though none of the other metals have been 
obtained in sufficiently thin leaves to allow of the transmis- 
sion of light. 

It will thus be seen that the properties of metals vary 
very much from those ordinarily ascribed to them, and the 
same must be said in regard to their fusibility. While 
some fuse at a low temperature—even below that of boil- 
ing water—others melt only at a red heat, a strong red, or 
a white heat. The temperatures corresponding to differ- 
ent colors are explained in the following table by Pouillet : 


Incipient red heat corresponds to .................. 977° F 
Dull red s ADEE ee a AAA OS eo 1292° F, 
Incipient cherry-red  ‘‘ S20 BAe nearer ae 1472~ Fs 
Cherry-red AS Gc an ooh Ghe b 1652° F. 
Clear cherry-red + eR ar eae Sar bare bia 1832° F. 
Deep orange a SOT ich Set REN aE 2012° F. 
Clear orange = emrrenet on tds Ge obec 2IO2 abe 
White - th PA a esis is ic 2372° F. 
Bright white ss eek Ran pe re ee 2552° F. 


Dazzling white oe se 273 2°ae 
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Certain of the metals soften before actual fusion takes 
place, so that they can be hammered or welded into com- 
pact masses. 

There are, however, some points in which all the metals 
to be here discussed agree. 

They are distinguished by great weight, lead, iron, gold 
and platinum being representatives of those prominent in 
this respect. 

They are, as a rule, very ductile bodies, copper, silver, 
gold, etc., being representatives of this group. Others 
like zinc, antimony, and bismuth, which have by some 
chemists been classed among the metalloids, show, how- 
ever, a high degree of brittleness. 

With the exception of mercury and gallium, they are all 
solids at the.ordinary temperature, and become liquid only 
at higher temperatures. 

They are, without exception excellent conductors of heat 
and electricity, that is, they rapidly absorb them, but just 
as rapidly yield them up again. 

Finally it remains to be remarked that the metals show 
considerable differences in regard to specific gravity, duc- 
tility, conductivity, etc., which will be referred to in speak- 
ing of the special properties of the metals available for 
alloys. 


b. Chemtcal Relations of the Metals. 


Chemically, the metals are distinguished by their ability 
to form combinations with the non-metallic elements; the 
combinations with the oxygen of the air being especially 
energetic. The affinity of the different metals for oxygen, 
however, varies greatly, the majority of the metals used in 
ordinary life combining with it at an ordinary temperature. 
This phenomenon can be readily observed on the pre- 
viously mentioned lump of lead. The fresh surfaces lose 
their luster by the lead combining with the oxygen from 
the air, which gives rise to a coating of oxide. Copper, 
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having less affinity for oxygen, remains bright for some 
time, and then acquires a brown-red coloring, which is also 
due to the formation of a layer of oxide. Many other 
metals remain bright at an ordinary temperature, and only 
lose their characteristic luster by oxidation taking place at a 
higher temperature—this last phenomenon being, for in- 
stance, observed with tin and antimonial metals which be- 
come oxidized by heating. In ordinary language all metals 
losing their metallic luster. at an ordinary temperature or 
by heating are termed dase metals, while the term xoble 
metals is applied to those which have so little affinity for 
oxygen that they cannot be induced directly to unite with 
it even at high temperatures. The number of noble metals . 
is very small in comparison with that of the base metals 
and of those more frequently used; mercury, silver, gold 
and platinum only can be actually counted among them. 

From what has been said, it will been seen that the 
metals may be divided according to their behavior towards 
oxygen, such a division being in fact well supported, as we 
will have occasion to demonstrate in the course of our ex- 
planation. 

In a chemical sense, the metals can be further divided 
with reference to certain physical properties into heavy and 
light metals. There is a series of metals whose specific 
gravity is so small that they float upon water, that of some 
of them being not greater than ordinarily exhibited by glass. 
Chemists term such metals light metals, in contradistinction 
to those which are distinguished by great weightiness. 

The properties of the hght and heavy metals allow, how- 
ever, of an easy separation as regards their chemical rela- 
tions, and, by taking these relations into consideration, the 
result will be a suitable division of the metals into deter- 
mined groups which, together with their special properties, 
will be mentioned. 

The metals belonging to the group of light metals have 
a very low specific gravity, which does not exceed four 
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(the weight of a volume of water being always taken as a 
unit). These metals find but a limited application by them- 
selves, most of them having such strong affinity for oxygen 
as to be very speedily converted into oxide on coming in 
contact with the air. Only two of them, magnesium and 
aluminium, form an exception in this respect, and are, 
therefore, used in the arts and industries though the former 
only to a limited extent. According to their occurrence, 
these metals are divided into several groups, viz.: Metals 
ot the alkalies, metals of the alkaline earths, and metals of 
the earths. Yo the metals of the alkalies belong potassium, 
sodium and lithium. Potassium and sodium are lighter 
than water, and lithium is only about one half as heavy. 
The metals of the alkalies are characterized by their 
strong chemical affinities for negative elements, and are 
therefore well adapted for withdrawing oxygen, sulphur, 
chlorine, etc., from combination with other elements. 
They belong to our most powerful reducing agents. 

The metals ot alkaline earths have nearly the same prop- 
erties as the metals of the alkalies, but their affinity for 
oxygen, though very considerable, is somewhat less. 
Chemists include in this group calczum, occurring in gypsum, 
limestones and many other minerals; davzwm, contained in 
heavy spar; and strontcum, the principal natural-occurring 
compounds of which are the sulphate, or celestete, and the 
carbonate, or strontianzte. Like the alkali metals, the 
metals of the alkaline earths do not find a direct application 
in the industries, their great affinity for oxygen rendering 
such use impossible. 

The metals of the earths occur in many minerals, and a 
large number of metals belonging to this group are known, 
but only two of them—aluminium, occurring in alum, 
clay, feldspar, and a large number of other minerals, and 
magnesium, found in dolomite, etc.—have any claim to our 
attention on the ground of their technical importance. 
Their affinity for oxygen is not so energetic as that of the 
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other metals of this group, since both can be kept in con- 
tact with dry air without entering into combination with 
oxygen, aluminium even retaining its lustér for a compara- 
tively long time. 

All light metals have, however, the property of readily 
decomposing water, the metals of the alkalies and metals 
of the alkaline earths effecting this at an ordinary tempera- 
ture. When a piece of potassiuin is thrown upon water, a 
vigorous development of hydrogen immediately takes place. 
The metal melts in consequence of the heat liberated by the 
chemical process, and the developed hydrogen ignites. 
The metal combines immediately with the oxygen to potas- 
sium oxide, which dissolves in water. After the combus- 
tion of the potassium, a colorless globule, consisting of the 
melted potassium oxide, floats upon the. surface of the 
water. With a peculiar fizzing noise this globule suddenly 
bursts into pieces, which speedily dissolve in the water to 
potassium hydroxide. - 

The metals of the earths act less energetically on meeting 
with water, though they decompose it at a boiling heat; 
magnesium, for instance, when strongly heated in contact 
with air, burns freely, light and heat being developed. 

The heavy metals, 2. e., those which are chiefly used in 
ordinary life, can, according to their chemical behavior, be 
brought into four well-defined groups, the group into 
which each metal is to be placed depending on its behavior 
in contact with steam or with water in the presence of an 
acid. In reference to this we distinguish the following 
groups :— 

1. Metals which decompose water at the ordinary tem- 
perature in the presence of an acid, and which possess the 
further property of decomposing water at a higher temper- 
ature (at a red heat). To this group belong iron, zinc, 
nickel, cobalt, chromium, cadmium, tin and a few rarer 
metals. 

2. Metals which decompose water at the temperature of 
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a red heat, but lack the property of decomposing water in 
the presence of an acid. Of the more important metals, 
only antimony and tungsten belong to this group. 

3. Metals which are incapable of sensibly decomposing 
water either at a red heat or in the presence of an acid, and 
are entirely indifferent towards it at an ordinary tempera- 
ture. The metals belonging to this group, of which bis- 
muth, lead, copper and mercury are representatives, possess, 
however, the property of oxidizing when heated red-hot in 
contact with air. 

4. Noble metals are, finally, such as do not combine with 
oxygen when strongly heated in contact with air, and at a 
red heat remain entirely indifferent towards water. Silver, 
gold, and platinum are the most important of the metals 
belonging to this group. 

Besides the metals enumerated in the preceding groups, 
there are a number of others, which, according to their be- 
havior, belong to one or the other. But, as previously 
mentioned, these metals are of no technical importance, 
being on account of their rarity too expensive to be used for 
industrial purposes. Moreover, it may here be remarked 
that among the enumerated metals are some, for instance, 
cobalt and tungsten, whose application in the industries is 
very limited, though they can he procured in large quanti- 
ties. A more extensive use may, however, be found for 
them in the future, as has been the case with nickel, with 
which nothing could be done for a long time, but which is 
now used in large quantities for electro-plating and, in the 
preparation of very important alloys. 

While certain metals possess the property of considerably 
hardening other softer and more ductile metals, certain 
non-metallic bodies exert a still greater influence upon the 
properties of a metal. It will, therefore, be necessary 
briefly to consider these bodies. 

Carbon, sulphur, phosphorus and arsenic are the most 
prominent of the non-metallic bodies which are capable of 
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changing to a considerable degree the properties of a metal, 
and these bodies being much used for that purpose in the 
industries, we will have to consider their combinations with 
the metals, though they do not belong to the actual alloys. 

The exceedingly great influence exerted by these bodies 
upon the properties of metals, even if admixed only in very 
small quantities, is best shown by the behavior of iron. 

Pure iron, such as is used for piano strings or good shoe 
nails, is a metal of great hardness and extraordinary — 
tenacity, which can only be fused at the highest tempera- 
ture capable of being produced in our furnaces. It con- 
tains at the utmost one-half per cent. of foreign substances, 
consisting of varying quantities of manganese, silicon, and 
carbon. But iron containing a quantity of foreign sub- 
stances amounting to 1% per cent. of which carbon consti- 
tutes the greater portion, shows entirely different proper- 
ties and is termed steed. 

As is well known, the properties of steel are quite differ- 
ent from those of iron. It is harder, more elastic, and 
more tenacious, and fuses somewhat more readily. By still 
further increasing the carbon in the iron to about three per 
cent., we have what is known as cast-iron. It is more 
fusible than steel, but brittle, and cannot be worked under 
the hammer (it cracks). According to the content of car- 
bon, it shows a gray to nearly white color (gray and white 
cast-iron) and a crystalline structure. 

A content of sulphur or phosphorus exerts a still greater 
effect upon the properties of iron than one of carbon. 
Iron, containing but a few thousandths of sulphur, can 
only be worked in the heat; if hammered in the “‘ cold”’ it 
cracks; it having become what is termed “ cold-short,”’ 
z. é., brittle when cold. With a still smaller content of 
phosphorus, the iron cannot be worked with the hammer, 
even at red heat, and at a white heat cracks under the 
hammer; it having become ‘“‘red-short”’ or ‘‘hot-short.”’ 
The admixture of these bodies (carbon, sulphur, and phos- 
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phorus) with the metals is frequently an unintentional one, 
it being due to the nature of the ores used. 

Before proceeding with the description of the properties 
of the alloys and the manner of their manufacture, it will 
be convenient in order to avoid unnecessary repetition later 
on to give a short sketch of the special properties of the 
separate metals. As previously mentioned, some metals 
can be readily combined according to certain fixed propor- 
tions. In such case we have not alloys in the actual sense 
of the word (z. e., mixtures of metals), but rather chemical 
combinations. 

By a chemical combination is understood the union of 
two or more simple elements in unalterable proportions or 
multiples thereof. Each element possesses the property of 
combining with the other according to a proportion of 
weight admitting of no variation whatever, and the quan- 
tity of weight which enters into the combination, and is 
capable of so completely invalidating the properties of the 
other bodies that, so to say, a new body is formed, is 
termed the atomic or indivisible weight. The names of the 
most important elements are given in the annexed table, 
together with their symbols and atomic weights, which ex- 
press the proportions in which they combine together, or 
simple multiples of those proportions. The symbols are 
formed of the first letters of their names derived either 
from the Latin or Greek. Hydrogen is, for instance, repre- 
sented by the letter H, from the word hydrogentum; 
Oxygen by O from oxygenitum,; Silver by Ag, from argen- 
tum. If Latin or Greek names of several elements have 
the same first letters, the first letter serves only for the 
designation of one of these elements, while for the other 
elements the first letter is supplemented by an additional 
characteristic letter. Thus, for instance, Boron is repre- 
sented by the letter B; Barium by Ba; Bismuth by Bi; 
Bromine by Br. 
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The symbols not only represent the elementary bodies 
but also their fixed quantities by weight, namely their 
atomic weights, so that, for instance, the symbol Ni means 
58.6 parts by weight of nickel. 

Compounds produced by the union of the elements are 
represented by placing their corresponding symbols to- 
gether and designating them chemical formulas. Thus, for 
instance, common salt consists of one atom sodium (Na) 
and one atom chlorine (Cl) and hence its formula has to 
be written NaCl. The latter shows that one molecule of 
common salt consists of 23 parts by weight of sodium and 
35-4 parts by weight of chlorine, which together form 58.4 
parts by weight of common salt. If several atoms of an 
element are present in a compound, this is denoted by 
numbers which are attached to the symbol of the atom. 
Water consists of two atoms hydrogen (H) and one atom 
oxygen (Q), and hence its formula is H»O, which shows that 
two parts by weight of hydrogen, together with 15.96 parts 
by weight of oxygen form 17.96 parts by weight of water. 
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SPECIAL PROPERTIES OF THE METALS. 


a. Metals of the alkalies. The strong attraction of the 
metals of the alkalies, and especially of potassium, for 
oxygen, makes it impossible for them to occur in the free 
state innature. /otasstum is chiefly found in the mineral 
kingdom in combination with oxygen and silica as a silicate, 
and in this form is a constituent of potash feldspar ; it also 
occurs, united with chlorine, as potassium chloride. 

Nearly all land plants require potassium compounds for 
their growth, and even for their existence. These potassium 
compounds are absorbed by their roots and converted in 
their structure into potassium salts of organic acids. When 
the plants are burned nearly the whole oi the potassium 
which they contain remains behind as potassium carbonate. 
This was formerly the material from which potassium com- 
pounds were almost exclusively prepared. 

Sodium which is closely allied to potassium is also found 
in nature in the form of a double silicate of aluminium 
as soda feldspar or albite. It further occurs as the mineral 
cryolite, which is worked both for soda and alumina. But 
by far its most important natural compound is the chloride— 
common salt or rock salt. 

Both these metals can be prepared in large quantities by 
treating their carbonate—potassium carbonate or sodium 
carbonate—with charcoal and chalk in iron retorts at a 
white heat. They are brilliant-white with a high degree of 
luster. At an ordinary temperature they are soft and may 
be easily cut with a knife. They have a very low melting 
point, potassium melting completely at 144.5° F., and sod- 
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ium at 207.5° F. Exposed to the air both metals rapidly 
oxidize, and must, therefore, be preserved under a fluid 
containing no oxygen (petroleum). It consequence of 
these properties neither potassium nor sodium can be used 
in the industries, and serve only for the indirect prepara- 
tion of some metals. For instance, by a combination of 
alumina and chlorine with potassium or sodium, the latter, 
in consequence of their stronger affinity for chlorine, with- 
draw it from the combination, whereby metallic aluminium 
is liberated. Several other metals can be prepared in a 
similar manner. 

Lithium is a rare element, and of no technical importance. 
Some of its compounds find extensive use in medicine. It 
is widely distributed in nature and is found, though always 
in small quantities, in several minerals, as well as in numer- 
ous mineral springs. 

b. Metals of the alkaline earths. To this group belong, 
besides calcium, occurring in limestone, gypsum, and 
several other minerals, barium and strontium. The affinity 
of these metals for oxygen is so great, that like potassium 
and sodium, they have to be kept under petroleum, and are 
not used in the form of metals in the industries. 

c. Metals of the earths proper. The most important of 
this group is aluminium (Al; atomic weight 27.04). It is 
a white metal very nearly approaching silver in appearance. 
It melts at ared heat, about 1300 F., but will not vaporize. 
It changes very little at the ordinary temperature, or even 
when moderately heated, but if heated in a stream of oxy- 
gen it’ burns brightly. Nitric acid does not effect alumin- 
ium, sulphuric acid only dissolves it on boiling, while it is 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. But the action of 
these acids is greatly modified by the purity of the metal 
and also by the mechanical conditions under which the 
metal has been prepared, hammered aluminium being least 
attacked, rolled metal next, and then the drawn metal, 
while cast metal is much more easily attacked than either. 
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Caustic alkalies in solution readily attack aluminium; in 
ammonia it is turned gray, but does not lose strength or 
weight. Chlorine, bromine, iodine and fluorine attack 
aluminium and corrode it. It is, however, not affected by 
sulphuretted hydrogen or other sulphur vapors. 

The specific heat of aluminium is, according to Richards, 
0.2270, water being 1.0000, that is, the same quantity of 
heat that would raise a mass of aluminium 0.2270 of a 
degree C., would raise the same mass of water 1.0000 full 
desreeC. 

The conductivity of heat, taking silver as 100, is 38 for 
unannealed wire of 98.52 per cent. aluminium, and 38.90 in 
the same wire annealed. The following table enables us to 
compare its conductivity with that of other metals: 


Silver, 100. Aisha Sg 
Copper. 73.6. Tron LEeGs 
Gold, 53.2. Steel, 11.6. 
Annealed aluminium, 38.9. Platinum, 8. 6. 
Unannealed aluminium, 38.0. Bismuth, 1.8. 


The electric conductivity of aluminium, as compared with 
copper, has been determined by Mr. C. K. McGee, of the 
University of Michigan. He found that in an aluminium 
unannealed wire 0.0325 inch in diameter the electrical re- 
sistance was 0.05749 ‘“‘legal ohms”’ of one yard, while that 
of pure copper wire of same diameter was only 0.03150; 
temperature 57° F. In the annealed aluminium wire of 
same dimensions it was 0.05484. The aluminium was 
98.52 per cent. pure. Pure aluminium shows no polarity. 
An ingot of aluminium containing 1.5 per cent. iron showed 
a very faint polarity; with two per cent. iron the polarity 
was distinct and very decidedly marked. 

Aluminium has become important only within a few years 
past. Forty years ago it was as much a chemical curiosity 
as any one of the rare metals is to-day. Through the 
efforts of H. St. Claire Deville it first acquired a com- 
mercial character, and its extraction was transferred from 
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the sphere of laboratory experiment to become a metal- 
lurgical process. . 

Aluminium is the most widely distributed metal on earth. 
It is never found in the metallic state, but always combined 
with oxygen, and in this form, Al,Os, is the basis of many 
of the commonest rocks and the chief constituent of most 
clays. It is found in porphyries, igneous rocks, and in 
connection with quartz in granite, gneiss, mica, schist, 
syenite, and some sandstones, while sapphire and ruby con- 
sist exclusively of it. 

Aluminium was formerly prepared as follows: The double 
chloride of sodium and aluminium was first prepared by 
heating a mixture of alumina, common salt and charcoal in 
a stream of chlorine. 100 parts of the sublimed double 
chloride were next mixed with 35 parts of sodium and 40 
parts of cryolite (to serve as a flux), and heated on the 
hearth of a reverberatory furnace. The aluminium was 
then reduced and collected on the hearth under the fused 
slag. 

However, so long as aluminium could be prepared only 
by the reduction of its chloride by means of sodium, its use 
for other purpose, besides the manufacture of expensive 
fancy articles, was out of the question. But since the efforts 
to reduce AlzO; by means of a current of electricity have 
been successful, the price of the metal has been sufficiently 
low to allow of its being used for technical purposes. 

The principle of reduction by electrolysis is that alumina 
is decomposed in the presence of a melted fluoride by the 
electric ¢urrent, and metallic aluminium is liberated. The 
process of manufacture, as conducted by the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the invention of 
Charles M. Hall, and consists essentially in dissolving alu- 
mina in a melted bath composed of the fluoride of some 
metal more electro-positive than aluminium; passing an 
electric current through the melted mass, and the produc- 
tion of aluminium by electrolysis of the dissolved alumina; 
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the fluorides of sodium and calcium with the fluoride of 
aluminium being the preferable salts used in the melted bath, 
although the fluorides of aluminium and sodium have been 
used successfully alone, without the fluoride of calcium, in 
some of their commercial work. The fluoride bath mate- 
rial, when melted, is almost permanent ; the only loss being 
small mechanical loss of material sticking to the pokers and 
ladles, and a very small loss from volatilization, when the 
process is working correctly. Fresh fluoride bath material 
is more or less impure, containing oxides of silicon and 
iron, in the form of quartz, sand and spathic iron, and these 
metals are alloyed with the first aluminium produced in the 
new bath, as all of the silicon and iron are reduced before 
almost any aluminium is reduced, and the first metal pro- 
duced contains nearly all these impurities from the melted 
fluoride salts. 

Commercial aluminium is frequently contaminated by 
foreign metals. The following analyses show the composi- 
sition of various kinds of commercial aluminium : 
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A content of,iron in aluminium is very injurious, it ren- 
dering the metal uncommonly hard. However, the varie- 
ties of aluminium prepared by electrolysis are, as a rule, 
quite pure, copper being the chief impurity contained in 
them. The greatest value of aluminium, perhaps, is in the 
wonderful alloys it is capable of producing. They are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and the range of proportions of the in- 
gredients to produce useful alloys is very wide. Ina gen- 
eral way, aluminium may be said to improve the qualities of 
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every metal to which it is added in small quantities ; increas- 
ing the strength. The most important alloys are the alloys 
with copper. These form a striking serfes, of which the 
alloy of 10 per cent. of aluminium and go per cent. of cop- 
per is the most prominent. These and other alloys of alu- 
minium will be described later on. 

Magnesium (Mg; atomic weight 23.94). This element, 
in a state of combination, occurs widely distributed, and is 
found in a great variety of minerals. It is met with as 
hydrate, carbonate, chloride, bromide, sulphate, phosphate, 
and nitrate; it exists in large numbers of bodies in com- 
bination with silica, as, for example, in hornblende, augite, 
talc, soapstone, asbestos, etc. It is found in many mineral 
waters; sea water containing considerable quantities of the 
chloride and sulphate. 

The metal was isolated by Davy in 1808, nee is now pre- 
pared on a considerable scale, either by separating it from 
its chloride with the assistance of the electric current, or 
from its double combinations of magnesium chloride with 
calcium chloride, or of magnesium fluoride with sodium 
fluoride by means of sodium. 

Magnesium, in a pure state, possesses a silvery white 
color and acquires a high luster by polishing. Its specific 
gravity is 1.743. Its hardness is nearly that of calcite. At 
the ordinary temperature it is somewhat brittle, but at a 
red heat it is malleable, and scarcely more ductile than 
zinc. Recent experiments have shown that its tensile 
strength is higher than that of aluminium and brass, and 
nearly*equal to that of bronze or of Delta metal. In dry 
air it does not change and does not lose its luster; in 
moist air it soon becomes coated with a white layer of 
magnesium hydrate; but as the latter is very coherent, this 
alteration does not extend beyond the surface. Its fusing 
point is generally given at about 932° F., but, according to 
Victor Meyer, it is much higher. It fuses with greater 
dificulty than sodium bromide, and is nearly as fusible as 
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sodium carbonate, the latter melting at 1482° F. When 
heated to somewhat above its fusing point it burns, similar, 
to zinc, with an intensely bright white light, rich in chem- 
ically active rays. The preparation of magnesium alloys is 
connected with great difficulties on account of the oxidiz- 
ability of the metal. The alloys may be obtained by melt- 
ing the metals together in a current of hydrogen, or under 
fluxes of fluorspar and common salt or cryolite; or, 
according to White, the other constituent metal is fused 
and the magnesium quickly immersed by means of tongs. 
According to Parkinson, magnesium furnishes alloys with 
sodium, mercury, tin, cadmium, bismuth, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, silver, platinum, gold, copper and aluminium; it 
alloys also with copper and nickel when combined, but not 
with iron, cobalt or nickel. The color of the white metals 
combined with magnesium is not essentially affected, except 
when the content of magnesium is very large, as is certain 
alloys with tin, silver and lead. All magnesium alloys are 
very brittle, tarnish more or less in the air, and decompose 
water more or less readily. 

With potassium and sodium, magnesium yields malleable 
alloys which decompose water at the ordinary temperature. 
Eighty-five parts tin and 15 parts magnesium give a 
lavender-blue, hard, brittle alloy, which also decomposes 
water. 

With mercury magnesium does not amalgamate at the 
ordinary temperature, but by shaking magnesium with 
mercury in dilute sulphuric acid, amalgamation takes place 
(Hartley and Phipson, and J. Parkinson). By heating 
magnesium with mercury to nearly the boiling point of the 
latter, amalgamation also takes place under violent reaction 
Such an amalgam, containing I part magnesium and 200 
parts mercury, on exposure to the air becomes immediately 
dull and swells up; it decomposes water as vigorously as 
sodium amalgam (Wanklyn and Chapman). Magnesium 
also combines with lead and zinc, alloys with 5 to 20 per 
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cent. being suitable for fireworks, and may, for instance, in 
the form of powder, be added to rocket charges. With 
thallium, magnesium combines in all prdédportions, alloys. 
with 5 to 25 per cent. thallium, burning with a steady and 
bright flame, whereby the intense magnesium light sup- 
presses the green color of the thallium, which is only 
slightly noticeable even with 50 per cent. thallium. 

According to Holtz, expectations regarding the technical 
availability of magnesium alloys have not been fulfilled. 
Iron, steel, copper, brass and bronze are not rendered 
malleable and softer by an addition of magnesium, but 
brittle. 

ad. Heavy metals, To this group belong the metals of 
the most importance to the industries. They are divided 
according to their chemical behavior into several sub-divis-. 
ions, named after the most common metal occurring in 
them. We speak, therefore, of a zinc group, an iron 
group, a silver group, etc., and this division will here be 
retained, it being very suitable to make clear the connec- 
tion existing between certain minerals. 


1. [ron Group. 
(Iron, Manganese, Cobalt, Nickel, Chromium, Uranium.) 

Among the metals belonging to this group, iron is most 
widely distributed and most frequently used. It forms, 
however, but a small number of alloys available in the in- 
dustries. Nevertheless, on close examination it will be 
found that many alloys contain a small quantity of iron, 
which, however, has not been added intentionally, but is 
simply a contamination of the metals constituting the alloy. 
But, as we shall see later on, a very small quantity of a 
metal frequently suffices to exert considerable influence 
upon the physical properties of an alloy. 

Iron (Fe., atomic weight 55.88). Native iron is of ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence, but it enters into the composi- 
tion of those curious stones which have fallen to the earth 
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from space, and are known as meteorites. All iron pre- 
pared on a commercial scale contains carbon, the purest 
being wrought iron with about 0.15 per cent. carbon, then 
steel with from 0.15 to 1.5 per cent., and cast-iron with 
upwards of 1.5 per cent. In a general way it may be said 
that the properties of the various grades of iron depend 
upon the varying proportions of carbon present, and hence, 
in this sense, iron may be considered an alloy with carbon. 
Silicon and manganese also are sometimes present, not as 
incidental, but as intentional constituents. The preparation 
of such varieties of iron, however, belongs more particularly 
to the metallurgy of iron proper. 

Chemically pure iron may be obtained by reducing per- 
oxide of iron by hydrogen at a red heat, or by remelting 
the purest varieties of malleable iron with an oxidizing flux 
in order to remove the last traces of combined carbon. 
The physical properties of the metal vary very considerably 
according to the means adopted for its production. When 
obtained by reducing peroxide of iron by hydrogen at the 
lowest possible temperature at which the change can be 
effected (according to Magnus between 600° and 700° F.) 
it forms a dark-gray powder, which combines energetically 
with oxygen, taking fire spontaneously when slightly 
heated and thrown into the air. When, however, the re- 
duction takes place at a higher temperature, the metallic 
powder agglutinates to a sponge of filamentous texture, a 
silvery-gray color, and metallic luster which is no longer 
pyrophoric. 

Larger and more compact masses may be obtained by 
removing the last traces of carbon and other foreign sub- 
stances from the purest commercial wrought iron in the 
following manner: A small quantity of good wrought iron 
such as pianoforte wire or Russian black plate, cut up 
into small pieces, and either rusted by exposure to steam 
or mixed with about 20 per cent. of pure peroxide of iron, 
is to be melted under glass free from metallic oxides, in a 
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refractory crucible, at a strong white heat, the operation 
requiring about an hour’s full heat of a good wind furnace. 
The small quantity of carbon present in the metal is ex- 
pended in reducing a portion of the sesquioxide, the re- 
mainder passing into the slag. The result is a brilliant well- 
melted button of metal, which exhibits a decidedly crystalline 
structure, similar to that observed in meteorites when the lat- 
ter are treated with an etching liquor, and is somewhat softer, | 
but less tenacious than the iron originally employed. This 
last method of producing pure iron is recommended for ex- 
perimenting in the preparation of alloys with iron, though, 
if too troublesome, the best quality of pianoforte wire will 
answer the purpose. 

Iron oxidizes very readily ; in a damp atmosphere the rust 
has a very destructive action, and necessitates the employ- 
ment of varnishes and other preservative coatings. In the 
melted state or at a red heat, iron in contact with the air 
oxidizes rapidly, and acids attack it and dissolve it with 
ease. 

Iron alloys readily and in all proportions by weight with 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, titanium, vanadium, 
nickel, cobalt, gold, platinum, aluminium, antimony, tin; 
with greater difficulty with larger quantities of copper, 
though smaller quantities of the the latter are readily ab- 
sorbed by iron, and smaller quantities of iron by copper. 
It alloys with zinc only in limited proportions. Acicular 
zinc crysta!s contained, according to Erdmann, in addition 
to 93.2 per cent. zinc, 6.5 per cent. iron and 0.3 per cent. 
lead.” “Small prismatic crystals, examined by Abel, con- 
tained. 7.45 per cent. zinc besides g1.80 per cent. iron and 
0.75 per cent. lead, On the other hand, a more refractory 
and specificially heavier alloy containing as a rule 3 to 5 
per cent. of iron is formed on the bottom of iron pots in 
which zinc is for a long time kept in a liquid state. 

In refining zinc, for which purpose it is kept for a long 
time in a liquid state in a reverberatory furnace or pot, an 
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alloy is separated which may contain 6.3 per cent. of iron, 
and by dissolving iron in melted zinc heated to a red heat, 
an alloy with 8.5 per cent. of iron may be produced. Since 
on being more strongly heated the zinc volatilizes, it may 
be assumed that this is the limit of iron which can be taken 
up by zinc. However, according to Snelus, 12 per cent. of 
iron may be,dissolved in zinc if the iron be added in the 
form of powder, and the solubility is increased by the ad- 
dition of arsenic to the zinc. With 2.25 per cent. arsenic 
the alloy may take up 14.15 per cent of iron. 

Iron also alloys only to a limited extent with bismuth, 
and, under ordinary conditions not at all with lead and 
silver. In iron blast furnaces in which plumbiferous iron 
is worked, the lead together with all the silver is obtained 
completely separated from the iron. 

Iron alloys are of no technical importance, except the 
combinations of iron with nickel, tungstem, chromium, 
vanadium and manganese, which play a role in working 
crude iron and especially in the preparation of steel; further 
combinations with tin and zinc which have to be considered 
in tinning and galvanizing iron; and finally in the prepara- 
tion offerriferous brass (Delta metal) and of iron contain- 
ing aluminium (mitis castings). 

Manganese (Mn; atomic weight 54.8) is so intimately 
associated with iron that it is rare to find an ore of it that 
does not contain the other in greater or less proportion. 
There are many compounds of manganese, one of the most 
commonly occurring being the black oxide MnOsz, the 
mineralogical name of which is pyrolusite. Manganese 
having an extraordinarily great affinity for oxygen is never 
found in nature in a metallic state. Although actual man- 
ganese ores in larger quantities do not occur in many 
localities, the element is very widely distributed, it accom- 
panying nearly everywhere iron in ores and rocks; it is 
found in every soil, and passes from it into plants and into 
animal substances (blood, urine, liver, excrements) ; it oc- 
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curs in wine, in sea and mineral waters, in meteorites, in 
the solar spectrum, etc. 

Metallic manganese was first extracted,an 1774, by Gahn. 
It may be obtained by reducing the dioxide MnO, or the 
carbonate MnCO, with charcoal or soot at a very high 
temperature. The fused mass, which is combined with a 
little carbon (as in cast iron) is freed from its carbon by 
reheating with manganese carbonate. As thus obtained 
the metal has a grayish-white color and a fine-grained 
structure. It is much harder than wrought iron, very brit- 
tle, and feebly attracted by the magnet. It rapidly oxidizes 
when exposed to air. Its specific gravity is 8.013. It 
fuses only at the highest temperature of a blast furnace, 
and is rapidly attacked by dilute mineral acids, hydrogen 
being evolved. 

Manganese readily unites to alloys with many metals. 
The most important of these alloys for technical purposes 
are ferro-manganese, .ferro-silicon manganese and cupro- 
manganese, the latter, amongst others, being used for the 
preparation of manganese-bronze, manganese-German 
silver, and manganese-brass. 

Cobalt (Co; atomic weight 58.6). Compounds of cobalt 
appear to have been known to the ancients and used by 
them in coloring glass. The metal itself was first isolated 
by Brand in 1733. Metallic cobalt is occasionally found in 
meteoric iron associated with nickel and phosphorus. Its 
principal naturally occurring compounds are the arsenide, 
smaltine, or ttn-white cobalt; cobalt bloom or erythrine, 
and cobglt glance. The pure metal is unalterable in air, 
even when moist, of a red-white color, very difficult to fuse, 
highly malleable and ductile, and capable of taking a polish; 
its specific gravity is about 8.9. It is slightly magnetic, 
and preserves this property even when alloyed with mer- 
cury. It bears in many respects a close resemblance to 
nickel, and is often associated with the latter in nature. It 
is not used by itself, and only very seldom as an intentional 
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addition to alloys. The protoxide is used in the color in- 
dustry, the colors prepared from it being much employed 
in painting glass and porcelain. 

Cobalt alloys more readily with copper than with iron, 
and gives alloys which melt at a temperature near the fusing 
point of copper, are ductile, and by repeated heating can 
be worked ynder the hammer. According to Wiggin, 
cobalt-bronze possesses all the properties of the pure metal 
without its high price. According to Guillemin, alloys of 
copper with 1 to 5 per cent, cobalt are red, very ductile and 
tenacious, and possess a tensile strength of 88 lbs. pero.oo1 
square inch. Knoop uses an alloy of 100 parts of iron aud 
5 to 10 cobalt for pressed glass moulds. 

Nickel (Ni; atomic weight 58.6). This metal was dis- 
covered in 1751 by Cronstedt, in the arsenide NiAs, a cop- 
per-colored mineral termed Kupfernickel (z. e., false cop- 
per) by the German miners. This compound, together 
with the impure arsenide termed “‘speiss’’ formed at the 
bottom of the melting pots in the manufacture of ‘‘ smalt,”’ 
constitute the principal sources of nickel in Europe. 
Nickel ores are found in France, Sweden, Cornwall, Spain, 
Germany, New Caledonia, Canada, and in some localities in 
the United States, the largest and most extensive deposits 
being those of New Caledonia and at Sudbury, Canada. 
The preparation of metallic nickel is connected with many 
difficulties. It is generally found in commerce in the form 
of small cubes of a dull gray appearance. By melting these 
cubes at a very high temperature, the metal is obtained as 
a silver-white mass of considerable hardness, which takes a 
fine polish and is unalterable in dry air. It is slightly mag- 
netic at ordinary temperatures, but temporarily loses this 
property on heating. It specific gravity is greater than that 
of iron, being 8.3 to 8.9, and with about an equal fusibility 
is far less subject to oxidation and corrosion. Its oxide ts 
white, and defaces the polished metal comparatively little, 
and is easily removed. Nickel can be either cast or forged, 
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but is mostly used in preparing alloys or for electroplating 
more oxidizable metals. 

The malleability of nickel allows of its Being chased as are 
silver and gold, and with the result of greater luster, while 
the qualities of brilliancy, hardness and durability, whether 
used solidly or in electroplating, make it very suitable for 
table service. 

Dr. Fleitman, of Iserlohn, has devised a simple and suc- 
cessful process of refining and toughening nickel, which is 
now very largely used. It produces a homogeneous metal, 
from which castings may be made with much less liability 
to the presence of blow-holes than with other methods. 
Fleitman’s procedure consists in adding to the melted 
charge in the pot, when ready to pour, a very small quan- 
tity of magnesium. The magnesium is: added, in very 
small portions at a time, and stirred into the charge. 
About one ounce of magnesium is found to be sufficient 
for purifiying 60 lbs. of nickel. The theory of the opera- 
tion is that the magnesium reduces the occluded carbonic 
oxide, uniting with its oxygen to form magnesia, while 
carbon is separated in the form of graphite. The nickel 
refined by this method is said to become remarkably tough 
and malleable, and may be rolled into sheets and drawn 
into wire. Cast plates (intended for anodes in nickel- 
plating) after reheating, can be readily rolled down to the 
required thickness, which greatly improves them for plating 
purposes, as they dissolve with greater uniformity in the 
plating bath. Nickel so heated may be rolled into sheets 
as thin as paper, and has been successfully welded upon 
iron and steel plates. 

Nickel alloys completely with copper, iron, manganese, 
zinc, tin, silver and cobalt, probably also with gold; in- 
completely, or not at all, withlead. Some of the nickel alloys 
possess properties which, for certain purposes, render them 
almost indispensable. The alloys known as argentan, Ger- 
man silver, China silver, similor, argent Ruolz, etc., are 
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prepared with the assistance of nickel. For coins, nickel 
appears to have been used in very ancient times, for, 
according to Moulan, Euthydemus King of Bactria, ordered, 
in 235 B. C., coins to be struck of an alloy containing 77 
to 78 parts copper and 22 to 23 parts nickel. Switzerland 
commenced nickel coinage about 1850, and the United 
States in 1857. The subject of nickel-steel alloys was first 
called attention to by Mr. James Riley, of Glasgow, ina 
paper read by him before the British Iron and Steel Insti- 
_tute, at their meeting in May 1889. Since then nickel-steel 
has become of great importance for the manufacture of 
armor-plates, with 34 to 4 per cent. of nickel. Such plates 
present at least the same resistance to the penetration of 
shot as compound plates, but are less inclined to show 
cracks and flaws. To increase their tenacity the armor- 
plates contain, as a rule from I to 5 per cent. nickel. At 
the Bethlehem Iron Works armor-plates with 34 per cent. 
nickel are produced. A nickel-steel block weighing go,- 
ooo Ibs. has been cast at these works.* 

Chromium (Cr.; atomic weight 52.4). This is a com- 
paratively rare metal and only occurs in nature in combina- . 
tion with other elements, the chief ore being chrome-iron 
stone, FeO,Cr.O;, which occurs massive in various parts 
of the world. It is isomorphous with magnetic oxide of 
iron; it has a brownish-black color and sub-metallic luster. 
The metal is obtained by the reduction of its oxide or 
chloride, or by the electrolysis of its chlorides, when chro- 
mium separates out in brittle glistening scales. Its color 
is tin-white, and it has a specific gravity of 6.81. It melts 
with greater difficulty than platinum and is only slowly 
oxidized when heated in air. The fused metal is said to be 
as hard as corundum. Chromium is used in the form of 
an alloy with iron and carbon, forming a hard, white and 
brilliant steel. 


*Tron, 1891, No. 989. 
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Uranium (U; atomic weight 239.5). This element is 
not found free in nature. It occurs chiefly as the oxide: 
U,O,=UO,,2U0,, in the mineral pitchblende. The 
metal may be obtained by fusing uranous chloride with 
sodium, best in an iron crucible, and then forms either a 
black powder, or a hard metallic button of a gray color. 
It melts at a red heat and has a specific gravity of 18.7. 

Uranium has been recommended for the manufacture of 
uranium steel, it being claimed that an addition of a very 
small quantity of the metal increases the elasticity and at 
the same time the hardness of the steel, making it especially 
suitable for casting ordnance. 

Among the metals belonging to the iron group, nickel is 
the most important for our purposes, on account of the 
numerous alloys which can be prepared with its assistance. 
Among the other metals iron is of some importance, small 
quantities of it, as previously mentioned, being frequently 
met with as accidental impurities in many alloys. 


2. Zine Group. 
(Zinc, Cadmium, Indium, Gallium.) 

Zine (Zn; atomic weight 64.88). The most valuable zinc 
ore is the native carbonate or calamine, which, together 
with the sulphide or d/ende, constitutes the principal source 
of the zinc of commerce. Zine ores occur abundantly in 
the United States, the best being obtained in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and in a line of deposits run- 
ning through West Virginia and the Middle States, across 
to Illindis, Missouri and»Kansas, and north into Wisconsin. 
Large quantities are mined in Missouri and other parts of 
the country, and in Europe. Zinc in the metallic state was 
not familiar to the ancients, although they were accustomed 
to use its ores in the manufacture of brass. The alchemist 
Paracelsus, in 1541, makes mention of metallic zinc, but it 
was doubtless known before his time, and was probably 
discovered by Albertus Magnus, who called it marchastta 
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aurea. It became a regular article of manufacture about 
1720, in Germany, and in England fifteen or twenty years 
later. It has been regularly manufactured in the United 
States since about 1850, first in New Jersey and later on in 
a number of other localities. 

Metallic zinc is a bluish-white metal known to the trade 
as “spelter.’ Its properties are rather peculiar, and, as it 
plays an important part in the manufacture of alloys, will 
have to be more closely considered. Zinc is hard and 
brittle, and, when fractured, exhibits a highly crystalline 
structure. It experiences very little alteration in the air, 
becoming very slowly coated with a permanent and im- 
penetrable coating—a basic carbonate—which -renders it 
very valuable for sheathing and for work exposed to the 
weather. Zinc can be cast, and makes good architectural 
ornaments. The castings made at a high temperature are 
brittle and crystalline; when cast at near the melting point 
they are comparatively malleable. Zinc is hardened by 
working, and must be occasionally annealed. 

Zinc at an ordinary temperature shows a considerable 
degree of brittleness, and if a piece of sheet-zinc be several 
times bent backward and forward it soon breaks. By heat- 
ing the zinc, however, to between 230° and 302° F., it ac- 
quires a considerable degree of ductility, and can be rolled 
out into thin sheets. Ata still higher temperature it again 
becomes brittle, and when heated at 392° F., can readily be 
reduced toapowder. Its specific gravity varies between 6.9 
and 7.2, the latter being that of the rolled metal. Zinc melts 
at 773.5° F. By heating the fused metal but a little above 
its melting point with the admission of air, it ignites, and 
burns with a bright, white flame to a very spongy, pure, 
white powder, forming the oxide known under the name of 
“zinc white,’ and employed as a pigment. It is chiefly 
valued for its permanency, as it is not blackened by ex- 
posure to sulphuretted hydrogen like white lead. At a 
white heat zinc boils and can be distilled. 
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At temperatures which do not materially exceed ‘its 
fusing temperature (806° F), zinc alloys only to a limited 
extent with bismuth. According to Matthiessen, zinc dis- 
solves at the utmost 2.4 per cent. of bismuth, and bismuth, 
at the utmost, 14.3 per cent. of zinc. On the other hand 
it has been found by W. Spring and L. Romanoff that at 
1562° F. both metals dissolve in every desired proportion. » 

With lead zinc alloys only fo a limited extent. Com- 
mercial zinc obtained by’distillation from plumbiferous ores 
may contain up to 5.6 per cent. of lead. If, however, for 
the purpose of refining, such zinc be kept liquid for some 
time, a portion of the dissolved lead separates in the form 
of lead-zinc with about three per cent. of zine and, being 
the heavier constituent, deposits on the bottom. The re- 
maining zinc then contains, as a rule, not.much over one 
per cent. of lead. 

With silver zinc alloys, however, more readily and this 
behavior of zinc, on the one hand, towards silver and, on 
the other, towards lead, is made use of in smelting works 
to withdraw the content of silver from argentiferous lead. 
Zinc is added to the melted lead whereby an insoluble zinc- 
silver alloy is formed. This rises to the surface and is 
skimmed off for further working. 

Zinc alloys readily with copper, tin, gold, nickel and 
antimony. Its behavior towards iron has previously been 
referred to. 

Cadmium (Cd; atomic weight 111.7), occurs in nature 
in a few minerals, for instance, combined with sulphur in 
greenoekite. Compounds of this metal frequently occur, 
associated with zinc ores; as cadmium is more volatile than 
zinc, it is mainly found in the first portion of the distilled 
metal when the ores are reduced by carbon. Cadmium 
was discovered by Strohmeier in 1818. 

Pure metallic cadmium is obtained by precipitating from 
a solution of zinc containing cadmium in sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid, the cadmium by pure zinc, or by dissolv- 
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ing commercial cadmium in sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
precipitating cadmium sulphide by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
dissolving the thoroughly washed cadmium sulphide in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, precipitating the solution 
with excess of ammonium carbonate, and igniting the 
washed and dried cadmium carbonate with ;, pulverized 
coal in a glass or porcelain retort in order to distil over 
cadmium. Reduction may also be affected with hydrogen. 
Dissolve commercial, zinciferous cadmium in hydrochloric 
acid, so that a small quantity of the metal remains undis- 
solved, filter the dilute solution, add ammonia in excess, 
filter again, and add potash solution as long as turbidity 
results. Wash the precipitate of cadmium oxyhydrate, dry, 
dehydrate it completely by continued heating in a covered 
crucible at 572° F., and convert into brown cadmium 
oxide, which is reduced. 

Cadmium is a silver-white crystalline metal and possesses 
the same property as tin, of giving out a crackling sound 
when bent. It is quite soft, but a small content of zinc 
makes it brittle. On account of its ductility it can be 
readily rolled or beaten into sheet and very thin foil, the 
latter being more coherent than tin foil and having, similar 
to lead foil, a dull sound. By rolling, cadmium does not 
completely lose its crystalline structure. Its specific grav- 
ity is 8.6, it melts at 608° F., and boils at 1580° F. It is 
readily dissolved by mineral acids; contact with platinum 
preserves it from the action of strong nitric acid. 

With gold, platinum, copper and partially with mercury, 
cadmium yields brittle alloys; but with lead, tin, and in cer- 
tain proportions with silver and mercury, very ductile com- 
binations, for instance, I and 2 parts ofsilver with 1 cadmium, 
while an alloy of 2 parts cadmium and 1 silver is brittle. 
Cadmium 1 part and mercury I, gives a very plastic, malle- 
able amalgam, while that obtained from cadmium I part 
and mercury 2, is just as malleable and not so tough. Ac- 
cording to de Souza, cadmium amalgam retains mercury at 
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680° F., but no longer at 824° F. Alloys of cadmium with 
bismuth and lead are readily fusible, and those of tin and 
cadmium very ductile. By combining cadmium with tin, 
bismuth and lead in certain proportions, alloys are formed 
which on account of their low fusing points, find many 
technical applications. 

Indium (In; atomic weight 113.4). This rare metal, dis- 
covered in 1863 by Reich and Richter in the zinc blende of 
Freiberg, is also found’in very small quantities in a few 
other zinc ores, and when these are worked for zinc alloys 
_ itself with the metal. Indium is a white lustrous metal of 
specific gravity 7.4, and melts at 349° F. It remains 
unchanged in the air, but burns when heated to redness 
with a violet light, and producing brown vapors. It dis- 
solves slowly in hydrochloric or dilute sulphuric acid, but 
easily in nitric acid. 

Gallium (Ga; atomic weight 69.8). This element, dis- - 
covered in 1875 by Lecoq de Boisbaudran, is contained in 
some samples of blende found in the Pyrenees, but only in 
extremely minute quantities—about 0.002 per cent. It isa 
white lustrous metal of low melting-point—86° F.—when 
once melted it remains liquid, like mercury, even at 0°. 
Its specific gravity is 5.9. The metal remains unaltered in 
the air, and only becomes covered with a thin layer of 
oxide when heated nearly to redness. It is not attacked by 
water at the ordinary temperature, but dilute hydrochloric 
acid as well as the alkalies dissolve it with evolution of 
hydrogen. 

Thussfar only alloys of gallium with aluminium and 
iridium have been prepared. 


3. Tungsten Group. 
(Tungsten, Molybdenum, Vanadium.) 


As regards their properties the three metals forming this 
group approach the iron group. 


Tungsten (W ; atomic weight 184). This element resem- 
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bles molybdenum in many respects, but is distinguished 
from it by the high specific gravity of the free element and 
of its compounds. Tungsten never occurs free in nature, 
and its compounds are only found in small quantities. The 
best known of the tungsten minerals are wolfram—ferrous 
and manganous tungstate—and scheelite—calcium tung- 
state—the former of a dark-gray color, with a specific grav- 
ity of 7.5, the latter consisting of white crystals also remark- 
able for its high specific gravity. 

Tungsten prepared by the reduction of tungstic anhydride 
in a stream of hydrogen at a bright red heat, forms small 
gray crystalline particles, which under the burnisher become 
lustrous like iron. Its specific gravity is about 19, and 
thus nearly approaches thatof gold. It is fusible only with 
difficulty, especially in larger quantities, is brittle, and so 
hard that it scratches glass. At the ordinary temperature 
it remains unchanged in the air, but when it is heated in the 
pulverulent form it burns easily, and produces tungstic an- 
hydride. Hot nitric acid oxidizes it to the same product. 
Tungsten forms with the other metals extremely hard 
alloys, the most important of which is ferro-tungsten used 
in the preparation of tungsten steel. 

Molybdenum (Mo; atomic weight 96). This element 
occurs chiefly in nature as molybdenite, and more rarely as 
wolframite. In its physical proporties molybdenum far 
more closely resembles the metals than the non-metals. It 
is of a silver-white color, with a strong metallic luster, very 
hard, and melts with extreme difficulty. Its specific gravity 
is 8.6. Thus far it has found no application in the manu- 
facture of alloys. 

Vanadium (V ; atomic weight 51.1). Vanadium is quite 
widely distributed in nature, though only in minute quanti- 
ties. The best known of the vanadium minerals are vana- 
dite, descloizite, dechentte and volborthite. Vanadium in 
small quantities is frequently found in iron ores, especially 
in pea-ore; it then passes into the iron, and especially into 
the finery cinders. 
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The preparation of vanadium by the electric method pro- 
posed by Gin, appears to yield the best results. By heat- 
ing with carbon he reduces vanadic anhydride, V,O; to 
V.O3, moulds the latter with retort-carbon and rosin into 
the shape of rods, similar to arc-lamp carbons, and uses 
them as anode, while the cathode consists of steel. The 
electrodes dip in a bath of iron fluoride and calcium fluor- 
ide, so that the fluorine formed on the anode combines with 
the vanadium to vanadium fluoride, which is converted with 
the steel cathode to metallic vanadium and iron fluoride. 

Vanadium is a brittle, pale gray, metal with a silver- 
white luster, of a crystalline structure, and is non-magnetic., 
Its specific gravity is 5.5. It does not oxidize when ex- 
posed to the air, even at 212° F., and does not decompose 
water at 212° F. It fuses at 3236° F. When thrown in 
the form of powder into a flame it burns, emitting brilliant 
sparks. The metal is not attacked by hydrochloric and 
dilute sulphuric acids: It dissolves, with a blue color, in 
even very dilute nitric acid, as well as in aqua regia. 

Notwithstanding its high melting point, vanadium readily 
alloys with other metals, for instance iron. A mixture of 
ferric oxide, vanadium pentoxide or vanadic anhydride, 
V,O;, and charcoal yields, when heated in an electric 
furnace, a crystalline regulus of a bluish-white color, homo- 
geneous fracture and containing 72.96 per cent. iron, 18.16 
vanadium and 8.35 carbon. It can be readily drawn out to 
wire. With copper a bronze-colored, malleable alloy with 
96.52 per cent. copper and 3.38 vanadium is in the same 
manner obtained. It can be readily drawn out to wire, and 
is harder than copper. With aluminium an alloy is ob- 
tained by bringing a mixture of vanadium pentoxide and 
finely pulverized aluminium into a crucible containing 
liquid aluminium, and stirring. The malleable alloy con- 
tains 2 per cent. vanadium. According to Hélouis, this 
alloy differs from ordinary aluminium by its ring and 
might possibly be used for small bells, tuning forks, musi- 
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cal instruments, etc. When vanadium is melted together 
with silver two layers are formed, the upper one of vana- 
dium without silver, and the lower one of silver with traces 
of vanadium. 


4. Tin Group. 
(Tin, Titanium, Zirconium, Thorium). 

Of the elements included in this group, only tin and 
titanium need here be referred to, the others being of no 
importance for our purpose. 

Tin (Sn; atomic weight 117.35). Native tin is of very 
rare occurence, and then it is combined with lead, and even 
with gold in Siberia. It can, however, be readily extracted 
from ¢z2-stone, or casstterite, occuring in great abundance 
in Cornwall, Devonshire, and other localities. A consider- 
able quantity of tin ore is obtained from Saxony, South 
America, and Australia. The nodular or rounded grains 
of tin found in beds of streams and in alluvial soil are 
called stveam-tin, and are very pure tin-stone: as found in 
the alluvial soil of the Island of Banca, it is considered the 
best in the world. 

Commercial tin is never pure. The following table 
shows a set of analyses given by Bruno Kerl :* 


Banca. | British. | Peruvian. |Saxon.} Bohemian. 
PU a Uahete wee ae. |, The | ii | Il. 
<= A | ee ee Se) ee |e Me | fea sane OG | esa 
ED att Neer to Mostar 99.961 99.9 99.96 98.64 93.50) 95.66, 99.9 |99.59 | 98.18 
WGOtipeea. es oes 0.019 0.2; — |-— 0.07| 0.07, — — _ 
WeEaG tea acer 0.0144 — | — | 0.24) 2.76) 1.93) — _ _— 
Coppetii.n «22: 0.006 — OD ZEae OO Neco) La withers 0.406 1.60 
Antimony....| — ata aN ns 0M Noa 3.76, 2.34, — — — 
Bismuth...... _ — | — | — — —_ o1 | — — 


Chemically pure tin is a white metal with a strong luster, 


* Metalhiittenkunde, 1873. 
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it has a specific gravity of 7.28 to 7.4, according to the 
method of preparation, the purest being the lightest. It 
scarcely oxidizes in moist air, and entirelyretains its metal- 
lic luster in dry air. It possesses but little tenacity, but is 
quite malleable, and can be rolled into very thin plates 
(tin foil). It is highly crystalline, and when bent gives out 
a crackling noise, the so-called “‘tin-cry,” caused by the 
crystals rubbing against each other. It possesses a peculiar 
odor. It melts at 453° F. . When fused in contact with air 
it acquires a film of oxide, and at a white heat burns with 
a bright flame, and is converted into a whitish powder, 
known as “‘ putty powder,” and used in the arts for polishing. 

Unmanufactured tin comes into market as “ block tin,” 
as ‘‘ grain tin,’’ and in small bars or “‘sticks.’’ Block tin is 
cast in ingots or blocks in moulds of marble; grain tin is 
made by heating these ingots until very brittle, and then 
breaking them upon stone blocks; it is sometimes granu- 
lated by melting and pouring into water. 

Tin, though soft by itself, possesses a remarkable prop- 
erty of imparting to certain alloys a high degree of hard- 
ness. It being quite indifferent towards certain organic 
acids, it is extensively used for coating other metals, as 
iron, copper, lead, etc. 

Tin alloys readily with lead, antimony, zinc, bismuth, cop- 
per, gold, silver, and other metals. 

Titanium (Ti; atomic weight 48.1). This compara- 
tively rare element is found in nature as titanic anhydride, 
TiOg, in rutile, brookite, anatas; as titanate in combina- 
tion with: oxidized iron as titanic iron. Titanic iron ores 
of different localities contain from 8 to 50 per cent. of 
titanic anhydride, and yield pig iron with up to 1.7 per 
cent. of titanium. Titanium exerts, even in very small 
quantities, a very energetic influence upon iron, or acts in- 
directly by the removal of injurious substances, especially 
sulphur. According to Nau*, pig iron produced from 


*Tron, 1892, No. 1004, p. 316. 
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titaniferous ores, if added to steel, renders the latter free 
from blisters and, like silicon, counteracts red-shortness. 

Metallic titanium is obtained in the following manner: 
Two copper boats, one containing dry potassium fluotitan- 
ate, and the other metallic sodium, are brought into an 
iron tube which is then filled with pure hydrogen. The 
boat containing the fluotitanate is first heated to redness, 
then that containing the sodium, so that the vapor of the 
metal is carried by the hydrogen over the titanium salt. By 
this process sodium and potassium fluorides are produced 
and free titanium. If the two former compounds are after- 
wards extracted by hot water, the titanium remains behind 
as a dark gray amorphous powder, resembling iron which 
has been reduced in hydrogen. The element in this pul- 
verulent form burns brilliantly when heated in oxygen or 
in the air, forming titanic anhydride. It dissolves easily in 
hydrochloric acid, hydrogen being evolved. 

Moissan obtained metallic titanium in ten to twelve min- 
utes by heating in an electric furnace with a current of 
1000 amperes and sixty volts, ten to fifteen ozs. of a com- 
pressed and dried mixture of titanic acid and carbon firmly 
pressed into a coke crucible three inches in diameter. 
After cooling the crucible showed a mass fused only to a 
few centimeters deep; fusion was not complete even with a 
current of 2200 amperes and 60 volts. Beneath the fused 
titanium was a layer of yellow nitride, and on the bottom 
of the crucible a layer of blue titanic oxide. The best 
sample (carbide and oxide) obtained contained 48 per 
cent: carbon and 2.1 per cent. impurities. By heating the 
fused mass mixed with titanic acid to the same temperature 
as before, titanium, free from nitrogen and silicon, with 2 
per cent. carbon was formed. 

Moissan and Violle’s electric furnace in Fig. 1 is arranged 
as follows: 

A cylindrical receptacle of carbon of the same depth and 
and width is formed from a carbon tube a and rests with 
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its lower end upon a carbon plate. The upper portion car- 
ries a carbon plate of the same diameter. The carbon 
cylinder is contained in a limestone block 4, being separated 
from the walls of the latter by a layer of air 5 millimeters 
thick, and rests upon a support of magnesia c. Through 
two lateral apertures horizontal electrodes (carbon cylin- 
ders) @ are introduced which can be moved at will upon a 
‘carriage. The electrodes receive the current by means of 
thick copper couplings @ provided with cheeks in which the 
ends of the electric cable are inserted. 

The titanium with 2 per cent. carbon prepared according 


Fig. tI. 


i 
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to Moissan’s process in the electric furnace shows a brilliant 
white fracture and scratches steel and rock crystal. Its 
specific gravity is 4.87. 

Titanium dissolves readily in lead and iron and gives 
alloys with copper, tin and chromium. 

According to Welly, a beautiful golden yellow titanium 
bronze of excellent durability and ductility is obtained by 
melting copper with titaniferous iron with the addition of 
some sulphur, whereby titaniferous copper and a slag con- 
taining ferrous sulphide is produced. 

The Pittsburgh Reduction Co. produces aluminium- 
titanium alloys with 0.5 to 10 per cent. titanium.* Ac- 
cording to Langley these alloys possess, in addition to 


Engineering and Mining Journal,' 1892, Vol: 54, No- 16. 
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elasticity and great strength, considerable hardness in a 
rolled or otherwise worked state, while as castings they are 
not so hard. Even a small quantity of titanium suffices to 
impart to aluminium greater tensile strength; while that of 
the latter amounts to 22,300 Ibs. per square inch, an alumi- 
nium-titanium alloy showed 73,500 Ibs. The specific 
gravity is not much greater than that of pure aluminium. 
With up to 5 per cent. titanium the alloys show the same 
shrinkage as aluminium, but are harder, and with 10 per 
cent. are as elastic as steel. Sometimes the alloys contain 
in addition 1 per cent. chromium, which renders them still 
harder and makes them suitable for cutting tools. The 
alloys are produced by dissolving titanic anhydride in fused 
aluminium-sodium fluoride, and then adding aluminium. 

Rickard* has investigated the behavior of titaniferous 
aluminium towards the action of hydrochloric, nitric and 
acetic acids, caustic potash, common salt, and water con- 
containing carbonic acid. 

To make a hole in a 1-millimeter thick sheet of an alloy 
of aluminium with 2 per cent. of titanium, there were re- 
quired with dilute potash solution, 3 days 20 minutes (pure 
metal, 7 days 20 hours); with hydrochloric acid, 64 days 
(pure metal, 46 days 22 hours); with concentrated nitric 
acid, 14 days 20 hours (pure metal, 28 days 8 hours); with 
concentrated sea salt solution, 4550 days (pure metal, 6800 
days); with strong acetic acid, 1375 days (pure metal, 1810 
days). As compared with copper and German silver alloys, 

the titanium alloy would therefore appear suitable in cases 
where hydrochloric and acetic acids have to be considered. 

In Moissan’s electric furnace (see Fig. 1), titanium com- 
bines with aluminium and in the Siemens—Martin furnace 
the alloy can be used to introduce titanium into melted 
steel, whereby the excess of aluminium is rapidly consumed 
and scorified. 


*The Journal of the Franklin Institute, 1895, No. 1, p. 69. 
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The electric furnace of the Deutsche Gold und Silber- 
scheideanstalt of Frankfort-on-the-Main, for continuous 


working on a large scale, is shownin Figs2. It isintended 
for melting very refractory metals, for the reduction of 


Higez. 


metallic oxides reducible with difficulty, for the production 
of carbides, etc. It contains a crucible a of carbon 4 with 
cover Z, and this forms the negative electrode, to which at 
f, the negative cable is connected. With a crucible of 
non-conducting material the current is introduced by means 
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of a conducting carbon rod through a hole in the bottom 
of the crucible. The binding screw £ serves for securing 
the positive cable. By means of an adjusting screw D, the 
positive carbon B can be raised or lowered. C is the 
charging funnel with throttle-valve 4, for the introduction 
of pulverulent materials, and K a stopper for the tap serv- 
ing for discharging the melted contents of the crucible. 
The pipes G and # serve for carrying off evolved gases. 
The furnace can be used for currents of 100 to 300 am- 
péres, and more. 


5. Lead Group. 
(Lead, thallium.) 


Lead (Pb; atomic weight 206.41), This metal is much 
used in the manufacture of alloys. It is so soft that it may 
be easily scratched with the finger nail, but it has too little 
tenacity to be drawn into fine wire, although some lead 
wire is found in the market. It is very malleable and is 
extensively used in the forms of sheet-lead and lead-pipe. 
It was formerly employed for casting statues, but its use 
for this purpose has been almost entirely abandoned at the 
present time, experience having shown that, though such 
statues resist the action of the air quite well, they gradu- 
ally collapse. 

Pure lead is a bluish-white, lustrous, inelastic metal ; 
when freshly cut or melted it shows a bright surface, which, 
however, rapidly tarnishes on exposure to the air. It is 
very heavy, its specific gravity being 11.4, and is easily 
fusible, melting at about 620° F. It boils and volatilizes at 
a white heat, but cannot be distilled from closed vessels. 
The affinity of lead for oxygen is so great, that in melting, 
the surface becomes coated with a yellow layer of oxide; 
on removing this layer with a hook, the pure white color 
of the metal shows itself but immediately disappears again. 
In this manner large quantities of lead can in a short time 
be converted into oxide. The alloys of lead are distin- 
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guished by great fusibility, a valuable property for some 
purposes, and by being, as a rule, much harder than the 
lead itself. 7 

Lead alloys readily with tin, antimony, bismuth, silver 
and gold. Its behavior towards iron and zinc has already 
been referred to (see iron and zinc). 

Thallium (Tl; atomic weight 203.64) is a metal very 
much resembling lead. It is widely distributed, being 
found in iron and copper pyrites, in blende, in native 
sulphur, and in lepidolite. It is most profitably extracted 
from the flue dust of the pyrites burners. It has a strong 
metallic luster, but quickly tarnishes by oxidation. Its 
specific gravity is about 11.8, and it is softer even than 
lead. Several alloys exhibiting characteristic properties 
have been prepared with the assistance of thallium, but the 
metal is too expensive to be used for technical purposes. 


6. Szlver Group. 
(Silver, mercury and copper.) 


The metals belonging to this group are of great import- 
ance in the manufacture of alloys, copper being especially 
distinguished in this respect, since there is an exceedingly 
large number of alloys used for various industrial purposes 
of which it forms the principal constituent. The other two 
metals belonging tothis group are also much employed for 
the same purpose, and it may be said that this group is the 
one most deserving the attention of all interested in alloys. 

Copper (Cu; atomic weight 63.18). This metal has been 
known from very early times, it being found native in many 
parts of the earth and requiring, therefore, simply to be 
melted in order to obtain it in a form suitable for technical 
purposes. It was used for the manufacture of tools and 
weapons long before the discovery of methods for the ex- 
traction of iron. 

Copper has a characteristic yellowish-red (copper-red) 
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color, but on exposure to the air becomes gradually coated 
with a brown layer of oxide. Heated to redness in the air 
it is quickly oxidized, becoming covered with a black scale. 
It has a specific gravity of 8.9, and is tough, very malleable, 
and ductile, so that it can berolled out into very thin leaves 
and drawn out to fine wires. It melts at a bright-red heat, 
and seems tq be slightly volatile at a strong white heat. 

Copper alloys readily with most metals, especially with 
gold, silver, zinc, tin, nickel, antimony, aluminium, etc., 
but partially only, or with difficulty, with lead and iron, 
though of the latter it readily absorbs small quantities. 
Many of the copper alloys are of great importance. All 
alloys known as bronze, brass, bell-metal, gun-metal as well 
as German silver, argentan, etc., contain copper in varying 
quantities, and possess properties which render them in- 
dispensable for certain branches of the metal industry. 
_ Mercury (Hg; atomic weight 199.88). This remarkable 

metal, sometimes called guzckszlver, has also been known 
from remote times, and, perhaps more than all others, has 
excited the attention and curiosity of experimenters by 
reason of its peculiar physical properties. Metallic mercury 
is occasionally found free, and in union with silver and 
gold, but its chief source is the sulphide or cennabar. 
Mercury has a nearly silver-white color and a very high 
degree of luster. It is liquid at ordinary temperatures and 
solidifies only when cooled to—4o° F. In this state it is 
soft and malleable. The specific gravity of pure mercury is 
13.596. It boils at 662° F., but volatilizes to a sensible 
extent at all temperatures. In regard to its behavior in 
the air, it is a medium between the metals, readily combin- 
ing with oxygen and those which show no special affinity 
for it. Since it does not combine with oxygen at an ordi- 
nary temperature, and retains its metallic luster even in a 
moist atmosphere, it is generally included among the so- 
called noble metals. 

But when it is heated for some time to near its boiling 
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point, it slowly absorbs oxygen and is gradually converted 
into a bright-red, crystalline powder—mercuric oxide. By 
heating the oxide thus formed somewhat more strongly, it 
is again decomposed into its constituents, oxygen and 
metallic mercury. 

Mercury alloys or, as it is generally termed, amalgamates 
directly with many metals, with some, for instance, iron 
only indirectly, and not at all with platinum. The amal- 
gams are either liquid, the degree of fluidity depending on 
the quantity of metals compounded with the mercury, or 
they form solid bodies with perceptible crystallization and 
sometimes a high degree of hardness. Several of these 
amalgams are employed for technical purposes. 

Silver (Ag; atomic weight 107.06). This element is 
frequently found in the metallic or native state crystallized 
in cubes or octahedra, which are sometimes aggregated to- 
gether. It is more frequently met with, however, in com- 
bination with sulphur; forming the sulphide of silver, which 
is generally associated with large quantities of the sulphides 
of lead, antimony, and iron. The metal has been known 
from very early times, and although quite widely diffused 
is found in comparatively small quantity, and hence bears a 
high value, which adapts it for a medium of currency. It 
has a characteristic (silver-white) color, which it retains 
even when fused in contact with air, and by reason of this 
property has to be classed with the noble metals. Its 
specific gravity is about 10.48 and may be increased by 
hammering. It is harder than gold, but somewhat softer 
than copper, and next to gold is the most ductile of all 
metals. It can be rolled out into thin leaves, so that a 
small quantity of silver suffices to cover a large surface, 
and on account of its toughness can be drawn out into 
wires so fine as to be scarcely perceptible by the naked 
eye. It melts at about 1680° F.; at a white heat a strong 
volatilization takes place, whereby the silver is converted 
into bluish-purple vapor. The behavior of silver when 
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fused in contact with the air is very remarkable. It ab- 
sorbs a considerable quantity of oxygen without, however, 
chemically combining with it, the oxygen being again ex- 
pelled as the metal solidifies. 

Silver is too soft to be worked by itself, pure silver being 
only used for special purposes where the presence of another 
metal would, exert an injurious effect. For all other pur- 
poses alloys of silver, especially such as contain a certain 
quantity of copper, are employed; silver coins and silver 
utensils consisting, for instance, of an alloy of silver and 
copper. 

Silver alloys readily with most metals, but does not alloy 
with iron. 


7. Gold Group. 


(Gold and Platinum.) 

The metals belonging to this group are distinguished by 
a high specific gravity, and are the densest bodies known. 
Their chief characteristic is, however, their slight affinity 
for oxygen. They can be melted in contact with the air 
and exposed to the highest temperatures without combin- 
ing with oxygen. Even their combinations with oxygen, 
which can be obtained in an indirect manner, are so un- 
stable that on slight heating they yield up the oxygen and 
are decomposed, the pure metal being left behind. On ac- 
count of being found in comparatively small quantities, 
they bear a high value and are the most precious of all 
metals. 

Gold (Au; atomic weight 196.2). Gold has been known 
from the earliest times, and its comparative rarity, its ex- 
ceptional color, and its power of resisting atmospheric in- 
fluences have caused it to be esteemed as one of the most 
precious metals. As might be expected from its want of 
direct attraction for oxygen, gold is one of those few 
metals which are always found in the metallic state; and it 
is remarkable as being one of the most widely distributed 
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elements, although seldom met with in large quantity in 
any one locality. Gold has a beautiful yellow color, a strong 
metallic luster unalterable in the air, a specific gravity of 
19.5, is the most ductile of all metals, and can be drawn 
out into extremely fine wire. It surpasses all other metals 
in malleability, and can be beaten out into thin leaves which 
transmit the light with a green color. It has a very high 
melting point (about 2372° F.)*and becomes fluid only at 
a white heat. It can readily be volatilized at a high tem- 
perature produced by means of electricity. 

Pure gold is nearly as soft as lead, so that articles manu- 
factured from it would speedily wear out. In order to in- 
crease its hardness when used for articles of jewelry or 
coinage, it is alloyed with silver or copper or with both. 
It also alloys readily with most other metals. 

Platinum (Pt; atomic weight 194.31). This metal is 
always found in the metallic state in the form of grains and 
irregular pieces. As.a rule it is, however, not pure, but 
the grains or pieces are generally associated with a group 
of other metals possessing similar properties, viz., rhodium, 
palladium, iridium, ruthenium, as well as gold, silver and 
iron. Platinum has a gray-white color, resembling that of 
some brands of steel. It is heavier than gold, its specific 
gravity being 21.5. Upto the commencement of the pres- 
ent century platinum was considered infusible, but at the 
present time a quantity of platinum up to 450 pounds can 
be readily fused with the assistance of a heat produced by 
the use of an oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Platinum is dis- 
tinguished by great chemical indifference, it being scarcely 
acted upon by any single acid, but like gold only dissolves 
in a mixture of nitric acid and hydrochloric acid (nitro- 
muriatic acid). On account of this indifference and its 
comparatively great hardness, it is especially used in the 
manufacture of chemical utensils, it being in this respect 
equal to gold. 

In a certain respect platinum has some similarity with 
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iron. It can be welded and readily combines with carbon 
to a mass with a lower melting point than that of pure 
platinum. Platinum forms alloys readily and in any desired 
proportions with most metals. 


8. Bismuth Group. 


‘ (Bismuth, Antimony.) 

Bismuth (Bi; atomic weight 207.5). This element is 
only sparsely distributed in nature, and nearly always occurs 
in the free state, though it is sometimes found associated 
with sulphur, copper and lead. It is grayish-white with a 
reddish tinge; is brittle, and can therefore be readily 
powdered, and crystallizes very easily, Its specific gravity 
is 9.8; it melts at 507° F.; it shares with water the property 
of expanding considerably on passing from the liquid to 
the cold state. 

Bismuth being too brittle to be used by itself, its chief 
employment is in the preparation of certain alloys with 
other metals. Some kinds of type metal and stereotype 
metal contain bismuth whereby they acquire the property of 
expanding in the mould during solidification and are forced 
into the finest lines of the impression. Bismuth is also re- 
markable for its tendency to lower the fusing points of 
alloys which cannot be accounted for by its own low 
melting point. Bismuth is also employed together with 
antimony in the construction of thermo-electro piles. 

Antimony (Sb; atomic weight 119.6). This element 
very seldom occurs free in nature, but is usually found 
combined with sulphur. The commonest form is the 
trisulphide (Sb.S;)—the mineral called gray antimony ore 
or antimonite. 

In its physical properties antimony so closely resembles 
the metals that it is frequently included in this group of 
elements. Its chemical properties and the compounds which 
it forms show, however, that it is much more closely allied 
to the nitrogen group of the non-metals. It is a lustrous 
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crystalline solid of a bluish-white color, with a specific 
gravity of 6.72. It melts at 824° F. and crystallizes on cool- 
ing in rhombohedra. When slowly cooled’its fracture shows 
large crystalline laminz, but when quickly cooled the fracture 
is granular. It is volatilized at a bright red heat, and at a 
white heat may be distilled in a stream of hydrogen gas. It 
is brittle and can be converted into a fine powder by pound- 
ing in a mortar and, like bismuth, cannot be used by itself. 
It is, however, of importance for the manufacture of several 
useful alloys, and possesses the property of increasing the 
hardness of a metal even if mixed with it only in small 
quantities. 

Arsenic (As; atomic weight 74.9). This element, like 
antimony, is frequently classed among the metals, it having 
strongly marked metallic characteristics such as metallic 
luster and conductivity for electricity. The chemical char- 
acter and composition of its compounds connects it in the 
closest manner with phosphorus. 

Arsenic occurs in nature both native and in chemical 
combination with other elements. Native arsenic is some- 
times found in the crystalline state, but it generally occurs 
in rough lumps which readily break up into uneven laminz. 
More common in nature are its compounds, of which the 
most important are: Arsenical iron, arsenical iron pyrites 
or mispickel, smaltine or tin-white cobalt, realgar and or- 
piment. Besides these, arsenic is also found in combination 
with oxygen as white arsenic, and in the form of arsenic 
acid in various minerals. The only important mine of 
arsenic-bearing ores, thus far known in this country, is 
located at Brinton, Virginia. It was opened in 1903, and 
by its discovery American manufacturers have been re- 
lieved of the necessity of depending upon foreign sources of 
supply of an article indispensable in the arts and industries. 

Arsenic when freshly broken possesses a steel-gray color 
and strong metallic luster. It is very brittle and may there- 
fore be easily reduced to powder. Its specific gravity is 
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5-7. When exposed to moist air arsenic loses its metallic 
luster and becomes dull in consequence of surface oxida- 
tion. When heated in the air it volatilizes and burns, form- 
ing white fumes of arsenious anhydride. At the same time 
an unpleasant garlic-like odor is noticed. Arsenic is used 
for hardening lead in the manufacture of shot, and some 
other alloys. s« However, on account of its extremely poison- 
ous nature its use must be avoided in alloys to be employed 
for the manufacture of utensils in which food is to be 
preserved. 

An alloy, as generally understood, is a combination of two 
or more metals, but there are some so-called alloys consist- 
ing of but one metal, whose properties have been changed 
in a remarkable manner by the addition of a non-metallic 
element. It has been previously pointed out that the 
properties of iron are sensibly changed by a very small ad- 
dition of sulphur or phosphorus, and that carbon acts ina 
similar manner. It will, therefore, be necessary to briefly 
describe these elements. 

Sulphur (S; atomic weight 31.96). This element is re- 
markable for its abundant occurrence in nature in the 
uncombined state. It is purified by distillation, and then 
forms a crystalline mass of a characteristic pale yellow 
color, which melts at 232° F., and at about 780° F. is con- 
verted into ruby-colored vapors. By the admixture of 
organic substances sulphur acquires a black color in melt- 
ing. The affinity of sulphur for most metals is so great 
that they combine with it with great energy. If, for in- 
stance, copper be thrown into a vessel containing sulphur 
heated to the boiling point, the combination takes place 
and is attended with vivid combustion. An intimate mix- 
ture of iron and sulphur needs onlyto be slightly heated to 
effect the union of both bodies, which is accompanied by 
vivid glowing. The combination can even be introduced 
by moistening a large quantity of the mixture with water. 

The combinations of the metals with sulphur are in most 
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cases distinguished by a high degree of brittleness, a small 
admixture of sulphur being generally sufficient to impart to 
them this property. And this property Being by no means 
a desirable one, care should be had in making experiments 
in the preparation of alloys to use only metals absolutely 
free from sulphur.- It may also be remarked that in such 
experiments the presence of every foreign body exerts a 
disturbing influence, and, in order to obtain satisfactory 
results, it is recommended to use only chemically pure 
metals. 

Carbon (C; atomic weight 11.97). Carbon is the most 
widely diffused element, it forming a never-wanting con- 
stituent of ail animal and vegetable bodies. Few elements 
are capable of assuming so many different aspects as carbon. 
It is met with transparent and colorless in the diamond, 
opaque and black and quasi-metallic in graphite or black 
lead, velvety and porous in wood charcoal and, under new 
conditions, in anthratite, coke and gas-carbon. 

In nature carbon appears crystallized in the hexagonal 
form as graphite, in the tessular form as diamond, and 
amorphous as coal in the ordinary sense of the word. 

For our purposes only the. modifications known as 
graphite or plumbago and as amorphous coal are of interest. 

Carbon, for which no actual solvent is known, has the 
remarkable property of dissolving in considerable’ quanti- 
ties in several melted metals, the best known example of 
this being its behavior towards iron. 

As is well known, in the manufacture of iron pure iron is 
never ébtained, but the so-called cast-iron, which contains 
a certain quantity of carbon. There can be no doubt that 
the carbon is actually dissolved in the iron, for in cooling 
certain varieties of cast-iron containing much carbon a 
certain quantity of it is separated out in a crystalline form 
as graphite. 

The content of carbon, as previously stated in speaking 
of iron, exerts a considerable influence upon the qualities 
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of a metal, the special properties of the various kinds of 
iron known as wrought-iron, steel, and cast-iron being 
chiefly due to the varying quantity of carbon they contain. 
Generally speaking, it may be said a content of carbon 
makes the metal more fusible, but it is impossible to state 
in a general way what other influence is exerted upon its 
properties, this influence depending essentially on the quan- 
tity admixed. It is, therefore, only possible to determine 
in each case the influence exerted upon the properties of a 
metal by the presence of carbon. 

Phosphorus (P; atomic weight 31). This element is 
never known to occur uncombined in nature, and its prop- 
erties render the use of special precautions necessary for its 
management, it being very inflammable. A stick of phos- 
phorus held in the air always appears to emit a whitish 
smoke, which in the dark is luminous, this effect being 
chiefly due to a slow combustion the phosphorus under- 
goes by the oxygen of the air. Larger quantities of phos- 
phorus exposed to the air become so thoroughly heated 
by oxidation as to commence to melt and spontaneously 
ignite. A content of phosphorus in metals is only possible 
if ores containing phosphoric acid are used in their prepar- 
ation, whereby a reduction of the phosphoric acid to phos- 
phorus takes place, which combines with the metal. 

In speaking of iron it has already been pointed out that 
a small content of phosphorus renders it red-short or hot- 
short, z. é., it makes it so brittle that it cannot be worked 
under the hammer even at red heat. If metals be intention- 
ally mixed with phosphorus, the mixtures—they cannot be 
called alloys in the strict sense of the word—show also a 
high degree of brittleness, though it is not so far-reaching 
as is the case with iron, and the metal acquires certain 
properties making it especially suitable for many purposes. 
The so-called phosphor-bronze consists of a mass which 
besides copper contains a very small quantity of phosphorus, 
and shows properties rendering it especially desirable for 


some uses. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES OF ALLOYS. 
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From what has been, said in the preceding chapters, it 
will be understood that the properties of the different 
metals vary very much and that but few possess properties 
in common. It will next be necessary to consider the 
changes which certain metals undergo by melting together 
or alloying. 

1. Liguation. When a solution fluid at the ordinary 
temperature is allowed to cool below its congealing point, 
the process frequently takes place in such a manner that as 
cooling progresses certain constituents of the solution con- 
geal first, while the solution still remaining liquid undergoes 
constant changes as regards its composition until the latter 
remains constant, when this solution also congeals. The 
solution congealing last is called the eutectic (most fluid) 
solution. However, on examining the congealed eutectic 
solution more closely it will be found that during cooling a 
disintegration of the constituents previously dissolved one 
in another has taken place, and that the solution now forms 
only an intimate mixture of these constituents. When the 
temperature is raised the mixture again combines to the 
eutectic. solution which with a further increase in the ten- 
perature redissolves the previously crystallized bodies. 

If, for instance, a common salt solution (sodium chloride 
solution) with 3.8 per cent. common salt be allowed to 
cool, there is formed at—3.25° C. (26.5° F.) ice free from 
common salt, and the solution becomes richer in common 
salt. The formation of ice at this temperature continues 
till the solution contains 5.5 per cent. of common salt. If 
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however, the temperature becomes lower, formation of ice 
again takes place and the solution becomes richer until at 
a temperature of —22° C. (—7.6° F.) the eutectic solution 
with 23.5 per cent. of common salt remains behind, when 
ice is no longer separated and the whole congeals, disinte- 
grating, however, into an intimate mixture of common salt 
and ice. The entire congealed mass consists therefore of 
the previously formed ice crystals mixed with the finally 
congealed eutectic solution. If, however, a common salt 
solution containing more than 23.5 per cent. common salt 
be subjected to cooling, the common salt crystallizes and 
the solution becomes poorer until at —22° C. (—7.6° F.) 
it has again acquired the composition of the eutectic solu- 
tion and freezes as such. In this case the congealed mass 
consists therefore of the eutectic solution with imbedded 
common salt crystals. 

Many alloys show a similar behavior in cooling. The 
proof of this is furnished by the metallographic examina- 
tion, z. e., by grinding the fracture of an alloy, polishing it 
and also treating it by chemical agents, or by oxidizing it 
by heating whereby the constituents assume different colors. 
The surface thus treated is then examined under the micro- 
scope. 

If, for instance, a melted silver-copper alloy* containing 
more than 72 per cent. of silver be allowed to cool, silver 
crystals are first separated, while an alloy poorer in silver 
still remains liquid. This separation of silver is continued 
until the content of silver has been reduced to 72 per cent., 
which takes place when the temperature has fallen to 
1404° F. This is the eutectic point, and the eutectic alloy 
which now, previous to congelation, no longer separates 
any constituents but solidifies throughout at that tempera- 
ture, consists, therefore, of 72 parts silver and 22 parts 
copper. In congealing it disintegrates, however, to an 


* Melting point of pure silver = 1760° F.; of pure copper = 1983.2° F. 
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intimate mixture of its constituents, which on reheating 
first dissolve again one in another, and with an increase in 
the temperature gradually dissolve the previously separated 
silver. By heating the ground surface of such an alloy 
rich in silver, the copper oxidizes and can under the mi- 
croscope be plainly distinguished from the non-oxidized 
silver. Fig. 3 shows, 480 times magnified, the ground 
surface of an alloy with 85 per cent. silver and 15 per cent. 
copper, which has thus been treated. The lighter portions, 


a, are nearly pure silver; the black portions, 4, are the 
eutectic mixture consisting of 72 parts silver and 28 parts 
copper. 

If, on the other hand, the alloy contains less than 72 per 
cent. silver and more than 28 per cent. copper, copper is, 
in congealing, first separated till at 1404° F., the composi- 
tion of the eutectic alloy has again been reached and the 
latter also congeals. Fig. 4 shows, 480 times magnified, 
the appearance of an alloy with 35 per cent. silver, which 
has been treated in the manner previously described. The 
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black portions, c, are the copper first separated; 4 is the 


eutectic mixture of silver and copper which has been 
formed. 


Fic. 4. 


Fig. 5 shows, 480 times magnified, the eutectic alloy 
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with 72 parts silver and 28 parts copper; it contains cop- 
per and silver as an intimate mixture. 

The alloys of lead and tin, the eutectic alloy of which 
contains 31 per cent. lead and 69 per cent. tin and congeals 
at 356° F., behave in a similar manner; also the alloys of 
lead and antimony, the eutectic alloy of which consists of 
87 per cent. lead and 13 per cent. antimony and congeals 
at 477° F., as well as numerous other alloys. Alloys con- 
taining three or more constituents also congeal, as a rule, 
not uniformly, and single constituents are first separated 
until the eutectic alloy which congeals last of all remains 
_ behind. It is, however, more difficult to recognize the 
processes taking place thereby than with alloys of two con- 
stituents. 

It may also happen that instead of the separate metal a 
definite chemical combination crystallizes from the congeal- 
ing alloy, as for instance, according to Le Chetalier, the 
compound SbCu, from copper-antimony alloys. 

This disintegration of an alloy homogeneous in a liquid 
state is called Zzguatzon. In metallurgical processes it is 
occasionally made use of for the purpose of separating a 
metal or an alloy richer in noble metal, from another metal 
or alloy (Pattinson’s process for extracting silver from 
lead). However, in working metals liquation is always 
troublesome, and should be avoided as much as possible. 
Since the physical properties of an alloy—strength, duc- 
tility, hardness, color, etc.—are closely related to its aver- 
age composition, and as a slight change in the latter 
frequéntly produces not inconsiderable variations, the 
properties of a piece of metal solidified with liquation will 
not only be different and less suitable for the intended pur- 
pose than would be the case with uniform solidification, 
but in various parts of the same article variations will show 
themselves, which may injure its usefulness or render it 
entirely useless. Generally speaking liquation shows itself 
the plainer and the variation in the composition of the 
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alloy becomes the greater, the slower the process of cool- 
ing the fused alloys is effected. Hence, rapid cooling of 
an alloy while solidifying is an effective means of prevent- 
ing liquation, or to limit it to a slighter degree. 

From this it will be seen that the properties of one and 
the same alloy may be changed by remelting and renewed 
cooling, if in one case liquation is more promoted or 
rendered more difficult than in another; and further that 
liquation will appear to a greater extent the thicker the 
cross sections of a casting are. 

Since in the solidification of liquid metals and alloys 
cooling progresses from the exterior towards the center, 
advancing more rapidly here and more slowly there, a con- 
centration of more refractory alloys usually takes place on 
the outside and one of more fusible alloys. in the center ; 
but generally liquation is more perceptible in the center of 
a casting than on the outside. However, since many 
bodies expand, hence, decrease their specific gravity, at the 
moment of solidification, and therefore float upon the non- 
solidified surface (ice upon water, solid cast-iron upon 
fused), it will be understood that when liquation takes 
place, not only the exterior surfaces of the solidified piece. 
of metal show a concentration of the more refractory alloy, 
but also the upper cross sections; while in other cases 
where this behavior does not take place, where, briefly, the 
alloy solidifying first is specifically heavier than that re- 
maining fluid, it accumulates on the bottom of the piece of 
metal. Hence variations in the composition of the upper 
and lower cross-sections prove by no means, as has fre- 
quently been supposed, that a separation of alloys of differ- 
ent composition has taken place while in a fluid state, but 
only that the alloy first separated in consequence of liqua- 
tion possessed at that temperature a different specific 
gravity from the non-solidified more readily fusible alloy ; 
and from this it may be further inferred that in a cooled 
state the specific gravities of the separated alloys stand in 
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the same relation to each other as at the moment of liqua- 
tion, or in other words that, after cooling, the uppermost 
alloy is also specifically the lightest. x 

However, the property of liquation does not show itself 
to the same extent in all alloys. In some it is so strong 
that it cannot be avoided even with as rapid cooling as 
possible, while others scarcely show a trace of it even with 
quite slow cooling. ; 

Most copper-tin alloys show a very distinct tendency to- 
wards liquation, which generally increases with the content 
of tin. From alloys richer in copper, crystals richer in tin 
separate in the slower cooling portions of the casting, 
which may be plainly distinguished from the actual alloy by 
their lighter color, and are called ¢zz-status. In alloys con- 
taining more than 50 per cent. tin, the upper cross-sections 
are, according to Riche, richer in tin, and the lower richer 
in copper; in alloys poorer in tin no difference, however, is 
perceptible in the lower and upper cross-sections. 

The tendency of copper-tin alloys towards liquation is 
claimed to be overcome by the addition of small quantities 
of zinc. French pieces of ordnance examined by Riche 
contained 

Cu Sn Zn Pb 


inathesinterionscremce sneer 89.44 8.91 1.39 0.16 
Iinkthercigcumierencel ee 89.04 9.51 1.30 0.16 


while in the tin-stains accumulated around the axes of the 
pieces of ordnance, the content of tin amounted to 12.3 to 
14.5 per cent. At any rate liquation was not considerable; 
and, what is remarkable, the average composition shows a 
concentration of the content of tin towards the circum- 
ference.* 


* However, this proves by no means that the composition of the exterior 
parts, as found, accurately represents the composition of the alloy when 
originally solidifying. After solidification the crust formed on the circum- 
ference contracts, and thereby exerts a powerful pressure upon the more 
readily fusible alloys—in this case richer in tin—enclosed in the center, 
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Copper-zinc alloys possess very little or no tendency to- 
wards liquation, and in this respect are favorably distin- 
guished from the copper-tin alloys. % 

Copper-lead alloys show strong tendency towards liqua- 
tion. From cupriferous lead, the lead may, by careful 
heating, be melted out, the copper remaining behind in 
the form of so-called copper-thorns. 

Szluer-copper alloys, as previously explained, show strong 
tendency towards liquation, a fact which is of considerable 
importance as regards the use of such alloys for coins, and 
renders the preparation of blanks of uniform composition 
more difficult. As previously pointed out the eutectic 
silver-copper alloy consists of 72 parts silver and 28 parts 
copper. In alloys with more than 72 per cent. silver, the 
content of the latter increases towards the center of the 
casting, while in alloys poorer in silver the content of cop- 
per increases in that direction. In an alloy with 69.5 per 
cent. silver, the upper cross-sections are, as a rule, richer 
in copper, and the lower richer in silver. 

Gold-copper alloys with from 23.7 to 92.5 per cent. gold, 
show, according to Levol, scarcely any sign of liquation 
after actual alloying of the two metals has taken place; 
however, to effect this, especially with alloys richer in gold, 
several remeltings and frequent stirring are required. 

Gold-silver alloys show no tendency towards liquation 
after actual alloying has taken place. 

Lead-stlver alloys possess strong tendency towards liqua- 
tion, as shown by the use made of this behavior in the Pat- 
tinson process. Levol found the content of silver consider- 
ably greater in the center of the cast and solidified alloys. 

Zinc-tin alloys also show considerable liquation, especi- 
ally when the content of zinc predominates. 
whereby they are forced into the pores of the solidified crust. In some 
alloys richer in tin (bell bronzes) these alloys solidifying last, and forced 


through the pores of the crust, frequently appear in the form of globules on 
the exterior surface of the casting and sometimes form masses of ex- 


crescences. 
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2. Specific Gravity. The specific gravity or density of 
alloys corresponds only in a few cases with that which 
would result by calculation from the specific gravities of 
the constituents, z. e., with the specific gravity which a 
purely mechanical mixture of the constituents would pos- 
sess. In some cases the specific gravity is lower than 
that calculated, expansion having taken place in alloying. 
More frequently it is higher than that found by calcula- 
tion, condensation having taken place. Sometimes an 
alloy possesses a higher specific gravity than that of its 
separate constituents. 

Expansion, z. e. decrease in the specific gravity, has been 
observed in copper-silver alloys, and lead-silver alloys with 
less than 30 per cent. silver; in tin-antimony alloys and 
lead-antimony alloys. Condensation has, been found in 
alloys of copper with tin; copper with zinc with a content 
of zinc between 35 and 8o per cent.; lead with gold; tin 
with silver, etc. As-an example of a particularly strong 
condensation may serve the copper-tin alloy with 38 per 
cent. tin; its specific gravity being 8.91, while that of cop- 
per was found to be only 8.89 and that of tin 7.31. 

Many comprehensive investigations regarding the specific 
gravities of alloys have been made. However, the results 
of such investigations must be accepted with caution, be- 
cause, as is well known, the specific gravity of every metal 
varies between wide limits, and is dependent upon the 
manner of its previous working and treatment. Hence for 
every experiment not only the specific gravity of each sepa- 
rate metal used has to be accurately determined, but care 
must also be taken to avoid as much as possible all sources 
of error, which may readily arise from the presence of gas 
bubbles or small hollow spaces in castings, by either con- 
verting the metals into’a fine powder, or by getting rid of 
the hollow spaces by mechanical means previous to deter- 
mining the specific gravity. With alloys it has further to 
be taken into consideration that in consequence of liqua- 
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tion the specific gravity varies in different places of the | 
casting. Some investigators have committed an error in 
finding the calculated specific gravity by assuming it to be 
the arithmetical mean between the numbers denoting the 
two specific gravities, or, in other words multiplying the 
percentage weight of each constituent by its specific 
gravity, adding the results and dividing by 100. The 
specific gravity should be calculated from the volumes, and 
not from the weights. Dr. Ure* gives the correct rule as 
follows: Multiply the sum of the weights into the products 
of the two specific gravity numbers for a numerator, and 
multiply each specific gravity number into the weight of 
the other body, and add the products for a denominator. 
The quotient obtained by dividing the said numerator by 
the denominator is the truly computed mean specific grav- 
ity of the alloy. Expressed in Bec language, the 
above rule is 
Ve (G56 w) Pp 
Pw + pw’ 


where / is the mean specific gravity of the alloy, W and 
w the weights, and P and Pp the specific gravities of the 
constituent metals.t 

Of the determinations of the specific gravities of atloy 
the following have been selected as the most reliable. 

The determinations of the specific gravities of copper-tin 
alloys made by Riche and Thurston { are given in the an- 
nexed table. Riche determined the specific gravity with 
the assistance of metallic shavings which, to expel air en- 
closed -between them, were boiled in the flask serving for 
the determination of the specific gravity. Thurston used 


*Ure’s Dictionary. Vol. I, p. 49. 

+ Report on a Preliminary Investigation of the Copper-tin Alloys. 
Washington, 1879. 

t{ Report on a Preliminary Investigation of the Copper-tin Alloys. 
Washington, 1879. 
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small pieces as free from flaws as possible, and weighing 
from 134 to 2% ounces each. These pieces were cut from 
a bar previously used for determining the strength. To 
cleanse them they were first washed in alcohol, dried, boiled 
two or three hours in water to expel the air enclosed in 
the pores, and, after allowing them to covl in the vessel 
used for boiling, were brought under the receiver of an air- 
pump. to completely remove any particles of air remaining, 
and then quickly into a beaker filled with distilled water, in 
which they were weighed, being suspended by means of a 
very fine platinum loop to the beam of the balance. 

The numerical values found for the same alloys show, to 
be sure, quite considerable variations; but comparing the 
results obtained as a whole, they agree in many important 
points. Both series show that when small quantities of tin 
are added to copper, the alloy, as might be expected on 
account of the smalier specific gravity of tin, becomes 
specifically lighter than copper, but as soon as the content 
of tin exceeds 10 per cent. the~ decrease in the specific 
gravity becomes less with an increasing content of tin than 
it should be according to calculation, z. e., with an increas- 
ing content of tin the alloys show an increasing condensa- 
tion (contraction). From an alloy with 20 per cent. on- 
ward, this condensation increases to such an extent that 
the specific gravity of the alloys increases instead of de- 
creases with the increasing content of tin, until, according 
to both series, it reaches the maximum in the alloy with 
38.3 per cent. tin (SnCu;) and then gradually approaches 
agains the specific gravity according to calculation. Ac- 
cording to Thurston’s series the condensation is so con- 
siderable that alloys with 22.5 to 38.29 per cent. tin are 
specifically heavier than pure copper, while, according to 
Riche, the specific gravity of one alloy only (SnCu,) ex- 
ceeds that of copper. Alloys with less than ro per cent. 
tin show, according to Thurston, slight expansion, as well 
as, according to Riche, alloys with less than 16 per cent. 
copper. 
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Composition of the Specific Gravities. 
alloys examined. According to Riche. According to Thurston. 
| 
Difference. Difference. 
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By heating to a red heat copper-tin alloys with a certain 
content of tin and tempering in water, and wzce versa by 
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reheating and subsequent slow cooling, the specific gravity 
is changed in a remarkable manner. From a series of ex- 


periments made in this direction, Richesobtained the fol- 
lowing results : 


Alloys with 20.80 per cent. tin. 


Specific gravities. 


ite THU EDE CAV pen ENA) WAMine NAEG ONAUOILS JOG. LSS, 
Castaic senate: 8.787 8.858 8.825 8.862 8.863 8.780 8.715 8.822 8.842 — 
Tempered ..... 8.823 8.915 8.863.8.806 8.9006 — — — — 8.747 
Annealed ..... 8.817 8.907 8.847 8.886 8.894 8.808 8.739 8.844 3.863 — 
Tempered ..... 8.849 8.927 8.874 8.907 8.922 — _— — — 8.871 


Alloys with 18 per cent. tin. 


Specific gravities. 


: Te II 

(GEG an orn a aa OO Erin chino Sonne taeos 8.737 8.873 
Asitvealedian2 serve) thie ee Gao keener gee 8.733 8.863 
Mempered cecentenes tension ences seek mre 8.763 8.911 
Annealed tei, eae soee chee oes 8.753 8.889 
Tempered) -s2 snasc ms cktes iotepe re GRcheTate eum er SE TORS 8.775 8.926 
Term peredys, secte.c vetetreisieisiste: rae tonmete ete eee 8.786 8.927 


Alloys with 20 per cent. tin. 


From a cast block weighing 4 lbs. four bars each weigh- 
ing about 43,ounces were cut and used Jor the experi- 
ments. 


Specific gravities. Specific gravities. 
fe II. III. IV. 

Mempereddher cman. 00-704 8:719)\eAnneal edajenen eee 52 8.686 
Anmealeds ceeeecictes noes ie 87728) Kemipercdan eee 8.780 8.713 
Mem perede ewer once SAG) A STKE! 556 Stag oc ota 8.714 
Anneated: 2. .05....85724 8.744) Lempered: see. aeeeorcOd 8.736 
ahempered: Sick ne 8.756 $:703)|/ Annealed eee een cous 8.750 
Exmimnealed a ay-reria cs 8.741 8.759| Tempered ...........8.841 8.774 
Again annealed ...... 8.751 8.769 | Again tempered...... 8.850 8.787 
shempenedaer rae ose S:7O2isATinealeda seen 8.807 8.760 


These experiments show that the specific gravity of cop- 
per-tin alloys with 18 to 21 per cent. tin is progressively 
increased by repeated tempering, while annealing has a 
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contrary, but less powerful effect, z. e. the decrease in the 
specific gravity produced by annealing is unable to equalize 
the increase by tempering, so that by alternate tempering 
and annealing a constant average increase in the density 
remains perceptible. The limit above which a repetition of 
annealing produces no effect has not been determined. 

The increase in the specific gravities of the above-men- 
tioned alloys by tempering may probably be closely related 
to liquation decreased by rapid cooling, and the decrease 
by annealing to liquation promoted by slow cooling. 

Alloys poorer in tin, in which liquation, as a rule, is less 
perceptible, show, however, a different behavior. By re- 
peated tempering and annealing, Riche found the following 
specific gravities : 


Alloys with 12 per cent. tin. 


Specific gravities. 


PReOIPELeduarantysnrsahts earache Coa oe sincis see worn ars 8.625 
PANTAGES RA Gin Secs GO iba OCCT RA ee NOE eee 8.632 
SHORT Che Cemetery octecets eV MRC oes che kets ois glenatee sTatonate 8.624 
JS MECLEE Sa ME e Soe leecher OS Gat ONG CONT A peIORIoee E 8.635 
Bem DELed meme ri ens StU iol. aie ee oe facdie Mints cs 8.632 


Alloys with 10 per cent. tin. 


Specific gravities. 


rip Tile THN IV. 
Caster etre sictiweles 8.564 8.677 8.684 8.491 
MD emipereds vic oie seeds es 8.516 8.635 8.657 8.428 
Annealed ..... eee otoe 8.528 8.643 8.670 8.431 
Metipered!s sec. «ses si 3532 8.645 8.671 8.437 
Antivealed eeistts oac.c oe: 8.536 8.648 8.674 8.434 
Temperedicy, eh ciesercrn: 8.529 8.648 8.673 8.436 
IANITICALE Weers.2 bronw oc Oi ake 8.526 8.643 8.676 8.436 
Memperedc ce tees 2 eo. 520 8.626 8.664 8.436 


Further the same alloy: " 
Specific gravities. 


V. VI. 
(GAREY cari Sh SUES MEGS RAS CAC RCI CINE TOR ea are RC 8.541 8.705 
INTC NG Settle Rae OD CHO CORA IOE AOC Raa eCR Or 8.491 8.689 
Mempenedeccie ver Ore are las asthe wich O-AO5 8.684 
triton edeecs ee acloee Saein ese relieves 504 8.692 
Mem DELECe mens ae Nels sess acs oa wiels, oheleie eis 8.505 8.693 
INTITCAl edn err Cen: eens ciincieren etiae 306479 8.651 


METI EN CO Mere ererst rete elehe ator icrs cheyetare wsueile ones (cy0) 0 aay 8.661 
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Alloys with 6 per cent. tin. 


Specific gravities. Specific gravities. 

i: % II. IIT. 

(CAG. gis poems teae Late oere tit 83637 Cast re aerate 8.519 — 
Mempereditsc.prsctos cakes eek S-40teAnnealedeeena saree 8.492 8.807 
Aminealed i catmntesh orca ee eS OL MLM pene dinrranmraciernts 8.491 8.806 
Memperediiytsaccteeces meer 8.502) Annealed’. /-......- 8.496 8.802 
Aminealediec cn aicsieks ie one ence 50 7h emipene dienes mere 8.495 8.804 
Tempered Misscas-c niece eke 8.505 | Annealed .......... 8.496 8.809 


‘ 


A glance at the above tables shows that, as in alloys richer 
in tin, an increase in the specific gravity cannot be obtained 
by repeated tempering and annealing, but that rather a 
decrease takes place, and that in some cases the effect of 
one tempering results in a decrease of density, and of anneal- 
ing in an increase; further, that the poorer the alloy is in 
tin the sooner the limit is reached at which further treat- 
ment of the alloy produces no change in the specific gravity. 

By mechanical working—hammering, pressing, rolling— 
the specific gravity of. copper-tin alloys is increased. 

Copper-zinc alloys. By experiments executed in the 
same manner as with copper-tin alloys, Riche obtained the 
following results: 


: 
Ree one tue alloys Specific gravity. 
Difference. 

Atomic | Calcu- 

Copper. Zinc. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 

sion. tion. 
|: 

100.00 — — 8.890 _— = = 
90.65 9.35 Line 8.834 8.707 — 0.127 
85.34 14.66 ZnCug 8.584 |. 8.602 0.018 — 
79.51 20.49 ZnCu, 8.367 8.489 (Ouite) _ 
65.98 34.02 ZnCu, 8.390 8.345 — 0.045, 
59.26 40.74 il, Gls 8.329 8.119 — 0.210 
49 23 50.76 ZnCu 8.304 7.947 = 0.357 
30.27 60.73 Zn;Cuy 8.171 7.783 — 0.288 
32.66 67.14 Zn,Cu 8.048 7.079 _— 0.369 
19.52 80.48 Zn,Cu 7.863 7.478 — 0.385 
10.82 89.18 Zn Cu Yogi Tait 0.036 _— 

— 100.00 Zn | 7.200 — — _— 
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Similar figures were obtained by Calvert and Johnson. 
While with an increasing content of zinc a steady reduction 
in the specific gravity seems to take place, alloys with 4o 
to 80 per cent. zinc show quite considerable contraction. 

A series of experiments similar to the above mentioned 
with copper-tin alloys made by Riche show 1, that the 
specific gravity of copper-zinc alloys richer in zinc (35 per 
cent.) is increased by mechanical working as well as by 
tempering, such increase, however, being largely and, occa- 
sionally almost entirely, equalized by annealing ; and 2, that 
the specific gravities of alloys poor in zinc (9 per cent.) are 
not effected by such treatment. 

Copper-zinc alloys. Karmarsch has determined the 
specific gravities of copper-silver alloys in a coined state 
(coins) to remove the influence of porosity, and found the 
values given in the subjoined table. 


Composition of the 


: i ities. 
alloys examined. epcHc Stayitice 


| Difference. 
Silver. | Copper. || Found. | Calculated. 
Expansion. | Contraction. 
100 _ 10.547 — — = 
04.4 5.6 10.358 10.399 0.041 — 
89.3 10.7 10.304 10.351 0.047 — 
81.0 19.0 10.164 10.203 0.039 — 
75.0 25.0 10.005 10.098 0.033 _ 
66.3 33-7 9.927 9.951 0.024 _ 
62.5 37.5 9.870 9.890 0.020 — 
56.25 43.75 9.761 9.786 0.025 — 
51.21 48.70 9.679 9.706 0.027 no 
49.65 50.35 9.650 9.681 0.031 — 
42.43 57-57 9.532 9.568 0.036 
36.7 63.3 9.439 9.482 0.043 — 
33-3 66.7 9.383 9.430 0.047 — 
30.4 69.6 9.333 9.386 0.053 — 
29.5 70.5 9.317 9.371 0.054 - 
22.4 Tig fXS) 9.203 9.2 0.066 — 
22.0 78.0 g.190 9.264 0.074 ae 
— 100 8.956 — ae 


» ~ 
Wine 
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The series throughout shows expansion, it being most 
pronounced in alloys richest in copper, then decreases reg- 
ularly to the alloy with 37.5 per cent. copper and from 
there on increases again with’ the increasing content of 
silver. Nevertheless the greatest expansion does not at- 
tain the same extent as that in copper-tin and copper-zinc 
alloys. 

Copper-gold alloys. Roberts has determined the specific 
gravities of some alloys richer in gold in the form of blanks, 
and obtaimed the following values: 


Composition of the 


alloys examined. Specific gravities. 


| Difference. 
Gold. Copper. | Found. | Calculated. 
| Expansion. ; Contraction. 

100 _ 19.3203 oe _ — 
98.01 1.99 18.8335 18.8355 — 0.0030 
96.88 3.12 18.5805 18.5804 — 0.0001 
95.83 4.17 18.3562 18.3605 0.0043 — 
94.84 5.16 18.1173 18.1378 0.0205 — 
93.85 6.15 17.9340 17.9301 - —_ 0.0039 
93.20 6.80 17.7911 17.7956 0.0045 — 
92.28 7572 17.5680 17.6087 0.0407 — 
90.05 9.95 17.1653 17.1750 0.0097 — 
88.05 11.95 16.6082 16.8047 - 0.0015 
86.14 13.86 16.4832 16.4630 — 0.0202 

= 100.00 8.725 — _— — 


According to the above table neither regularly progress- 
ing expansion nor contraction takes place. In most cases 
the difference between the found and calculated specific 
gravities is extremely small, and hence it may be supposed 
that a change in volume is not caused, at least not in the 
alloys examined. For practical purposes this is of import- 
ance in so far as it allows of calculating the content of gold 
in a gold coin from its specific gravity. 


_Sulver-gold alloys. 
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gave the following results: 
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Determinations by A. Matthiessen 


Composition of the alloys 


Specific gravities. 


examined. 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Silver. Gold. Found. i 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 _— Ag 10.468 — _ _ 
760.5 2305 Ag,Au 11.760 11.715 _ 0.045 
68.7 3123 Ag,Au 12.257 12.215 —_ 0.042 
52.3 47-7 Ag,Au 13.432 13.383 = 0.049 
35-4 64.6 AgAu 14.870 14.847 — 0.023 
21.5 78.5 AgAu, 16.354 16.315 — 0.039 
12.0 88. AgAu, 17.540 17.493 _ 0.047 
8.3 QI.7 AgAu, 18.041 17.998 — 0.043 
= 100.0 Au 19.205 — — — 


Hence in alloying the two metals contraction, though to 
an inconsiderable extent, takes place throughout. 
Lead-gold alloys, according to Matthiessen: 


Composition of the alloys 


Specific gravities. 


examined. 
Difterence. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Lead. Gold. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100 _— Pb 11.376 = fae 
O13 8.7 Pb,Au 11.841 11.794 = 0.047 
84.0 16.0 Pb;Au 12.274 12.171 - 0.103 
80.8 19.2 Pb,Au 12.445 12.346 _ 0.099 
76.1 23.9 Pb,Au 125737 12.618 — 0.119 
67.7 32.3 Pb,Au 13.306 13.103 _ 0.203 
Sieg) 48.8 PbAu 14.466 14.210 _ 0.256 
24.6 65.4 PbAu, 15.603 15.540 — 0.057 
20.8 79.2 PohAu, 17.013 16.832 — 0.181 
— 100 Au 19.205 — —_— = 


We ~ 
<q 
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Hence contraction takes place in all proportions and is 
considerably greater than in silver- gold alloys. 
Stlver-lead alloys, according to Matthiessen : 


Composition of the alloys Specific gravities 
examined. ; 
iy Difference. 
Atomic, | Calcu- 
Silver. Lead. ’ Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 — Ag || 10.468 — — — 
67.6 32.4 Ag,Pb 10.800 10.746 _— 0.054 
51.0 49.0 Ag,Pb 10.925 10.894 — 0.031 
34.2 65.8 AgPb || 11.054 11.048 — 0.006 
20.6 70.4 AgPb, II.144 TL.175 | 01035 — 
11.5 88.5 AgPb, ‘|| 11.196 11.263 0.007 — 
4.5 95-5 AgPby,) 11.285 11.327, 0.042 _ 
2.0 98.0 AgPb,; 11.334 11.355 0.021 _ 
_ 100 Pb | 05.376 — — — 


The above table shows a quite regular course. The alloys 
richest in lead possess a less specific gravity than calculated, 
the difference rising with the content of silver until the 
latter amounts to 11.5 per cent. From here on the differ- 
ence decreases with a further increase in the content of 
silver, and with 34 per cent. silver contraction instead of 
expansion takes place, the extent of contraction growing 
also with the content of silver. 

Antimony-tin alloys, according to Long: 
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Rompgsiian al the alloys Specific gravities. 
: ; | Difference. 
Anti- ; Atomic | Calcu- 
Tin. Found. Z 
mony. formula. | lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
| sion. tion. 
& | 
100.0 — Sb 6.713 | — — =— 
92.6 7.4 Sb,,.Sn 6.739 6.752 0.013 — 
89.2 10.8 SbSit 406.747, 6.770 0.023 a 
88.1 II.9 SbSn || 6.781 6.817 0.036 — 
67.7 32.3 Sb,Sn || 6.844 6.889 0.045 — 
51.4 48.6 SbSn 6.929 6.984 0.055 — 
34.5 65.5 SbSn, 7.023 7.082 0.059 _ 
26.0 | 74.0 SbSn; | 7.100 7.133 0.033 — 
17.4 82.6 SbSae 4 7.140 7.186 0.046 — 
9.5 90.5 SbSnjp 7.208 7.234 0.026 _ 
5.0 95.0 Syston il SAere 7.202 — 0.014 
2% 97-9 SbSn,, 7.279 7.281 0.002 -- 
1.0 99.0 SbSnjo9 7.284 7.287 0.003 _ 
— 100.0 Sn | 7.204 — — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hence expansion takes place almost throughout, increas- 
ing from both ends of the series and reaching the highest 
extent in alloys containing from 50 to 65 per cent. tin. 
Deviations from the regular course of the series may prob- 
ably be due to fortuitous circumstances in the preparation 
of the alloys. 

Antimony-bismuth alloys, according to Holzmann: 


6 


x 


<< 
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Ceres Ore ae alloys Specific gravities. 
We 
Difference. 
Anti- Atomic Calcu- 
Bismuth. Found. 
mony. ; formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100 a Sb » 6.713 _ _ — 
54.0 46.0 Sb, Bi ' 7,864 7.856 — 0.008 
37.1 62.9 SbBi 8.392 8.385 — 0.007 
22.7 77.3 SbBi, 8.886 8.888 0.002 — 
12.8 8752 SbBi, 9.277 9.272 a 0.005 
8.9 QI.I SbBi, 9.435 9.433 —_ 0.002 
_— 100 Bi 9.823 — _— — 


The difference between calculated and found specific 
gravities is so small that, at least with alloys poorer in anti- 
mony, it may be supposed that the volume remains un- 
changed. A slight contraction seems to take place only 
with a higher content of antimony. 

Antimony-lead alloys, according to Matthiessen: 


Sones aoa ne alloys Specific gravities. 
Difference. 
Anti- Atomic Calcu- 
Lead. Found. 
mony. formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion, 
100.0 ” — Sb 6.713 — a= — 
54.1 45.9 Sb,Pb 8.201 8.268 0.067 — 
Riot 62.9 SbPb 8.989 9.045 0.056 — 
22RT] Piee SbPb, 9.811 9.822 0.011 — 
16.4 83.6 SbPb, 10.144 10.211 0.067 — 
10.5 89.5 SbPb; 10.586 10.599 0.013 — 
5.5 94.5 SbPb,, 10.930 10.952 0.022 —_ 
23 O7eGi SbPb,, I1.194 II.196 0.002 — 
_ 100 Pb 11.376 — — — 
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Hence, as far as this series extends, expansion takes 


place throughout in alloying. 


In alloys with more than 22 


per cent. antimony, Riche also found expansion, but con- 
traction in alloys poorer in antimony and richer in lead, 
the maximum of 0.023 being reached in an alloy with about 
go per cent. lead (SbPb;). 

Calvert and Johnson found expansion in all antimony- 


lead alloys. 


Tin-cadmium alloys, according to Matthiessen : 


Composition of the alloys 


Specific gravities. 


examined. 
| 
Difference. 
Cad- | Atomic Calcu- 
in. Found. 
mium. | formula. lated. | Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 _ Sn 7.204 — — _ 
86.1 13.9 Sn,Cd 7.434 7.450 0.022 
80.5 19.5 Sn,Cd |; 7.480 7.524 0.035 — 
ae 26.8 Sn,Cd 7.690 7.687 _— 0.003 
50.8 49.2 SnCd 7.904 7.905 _~ 0.001 
34.1 65.9 SnCd, 8.139 8.137 — 0.002 
20.5 79.5 SnCd, 8.336 8.335 -- 0.001 
14.7 85.3 SnCd, 8.432 8.424 — 0.008 
—— 100.0 Cd 8.655 — _ — 


The alloys richer in tin plainly show expansion, which, 
however, disappears when the content of tin amounts to 
less than about 75 per cent. 


Tin-bismuth alloys, according to Carty: 


rs ‘ 
~ 
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ate oa Sasa re alloys Specific gravities. 
n 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- ‘ 
Tin. Bismuth. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 _— Sn ~ || 7.204 — — — 
92.4 7.6 Sn,,Bi 7.438 7.438 _ — 
69.0 31.0 Sn,Bi 7.943 7.925 _ 0.018 
62.5 B75 Sn, Bi 8.112 8.071 — 0.041 
RAG) 47.3 Sn,Bi 8.3390 8.305 — 0.034 
35.8 64.2 SnBi 8.772 8.738 _— 0.034 
21.8 78.2 SnBi, 9.178 9.132 — 0.046 
202 87.8 SnBi, ||) 0-435 9.423 — 0.012 
Bes 96.7 SniBijee| ee O-Ord 9.606 = 0.008 
23 07.7 SnBi,, 9.675 9.674 | — 0.001 
1.3 08.7 SnBiyy || 9.737 Oot aes 0.006 
0.5 99.5 SnBig) || 9.774 9.792 | 0.018 — 
~ 100.0 Bi | 9.823 — — — 


These alloys show contraction almost throughout, it 
reaching its greatest extent in the alloy with 78 per cent. 
bismuth, and from there on decreases with an increasing 
content of bismuth and decreasing content of tin. Riche 
obtained very similar results, he finding the maximum con- 
traction in the alloy Sn.Big. 

Tin-silver alloys, according to Holzmann: 
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Composition of the alloys 


eseaatined: Specific gravities. 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 

Tin. Silver. Found. aaa 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 

sion. tion. 

b 

100.0 a Sn 7.204 — _ —_ 
95.1 4.9 Sn,Ag 7.421 7.404 — 0.017 
90.6 9.4 Sn,Ag 7.551 7.507 — 0.044 
86.5 13.5 Sn,Ag | 7.666 7.603 — 0.063 
76.3 2207, Sn,Ag 7.903 7.858 —- 0.105 
68.2 31.8 Sn, Ag 8.223 8.071 — 0.152 
i5p2e2 47.8 SnAg 8.828 8.543 — 0.205 
34.9 65.1 SnAg, 9.507 9.086 — 0.421 
PRI 78.9 SnAg, 9.953 9.585 — 0.368 

_ 100.0 Ag 10.468 _— _— _— 


All these alloys show considerable contraction, which gen- 
erally increases with the content of silver and reaches its 
maximum with 65 per cent. silver. 

Tin-lead alloys, according to Long: 


Comp ee alloys Specific gravities. 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
sb inimen eeelscad. Found. is 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 — Sn 7.924 — — — 
77.0 23.0 Sn,Pb 7.927 7.948 0.021. = 
69.0 31.0 Sn,Pb 8.188 8.203 0.015 — 
PAG) 47-3 Sn,Pb 8.779 8.781 0.002 — 
35.8 64.2 SnPb 9.460 9.474 0.014 — 
21.8 78.2 SnPb, 10.080 10.130 0.056 — 
12.2 87.8 SnPb, 10.590 10.645 0.055 — 
8.5 QI.5 SnPb, || 10.815 10.857 0.042 a 
_ 100.0 Pb 11.376 — = — 


All the tin-lead alloys examined show expansion, the 
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maximum being reached with a content of lead of about 80 
per cent. Pillichody obtained similar results, only he 
found considerably greater expansion (minimum 0.29 in 
the alloy SnPb,; maximum in the alloy SnPb); Kupffer, 
Thompson, as well as Calvert and Johnson, found expan- 
sion throughout. 

Tin-gold alloys, according to Holzmann: 


oS Shae ate alloys Specific gravities. 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Tin. Gold. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 — Sn 7.204 — — — 
96.6 4 Sn;,Au 7.441 7.446 0.005 — 
90.7 9.3 Sn,,Au 7.801 7.780 ° — 0.015 
84. 15.8 Sn,Au 8.118 8.092 — 0.026 
77.9 22.1 Sn,Au 8.470 8.452 _ 0.018 
70.3 29.7 Sn,Au 8.931 8.951 0.020 _ 
63.8 36.2 Sn,Au 9.405 9.407 0.002 — 
50.5 40.5 Sn, Au, 9-715 9.743 0.028 — 
54.0 46.0 Sn,Au 10.168 10.206 0.038 — 
47.0 53-0 Sn,Au, 10.794 10.885 0.091 _ 
37.0 63.0 SnAu 11.833 11.978 0.145 — 
22.7 WG SnAu, 14.243 14.028 _ 0.216 
12.8 87.2 SnAu, 16.367 15.913 —_— 0.454 
— 100.0 Au 19.205 a — — 


This series exhibits a peculiar course: The alloys richest 
in gold show strong contraction, those with a medium 
contemt of gold, expansion, and those lowest in gold, again 
slight contraction. It must, however, be remarked that 
with the great difference in the specific gravities of the 
separate materials constituting the alloys, every small varia- 
tion in the actual specific gravity, and that upon which the 
calculation is based, is more perceptible than with approxi- 
mately equal specific gravities, and hence a small error— 
especially in the last mentioned contraction—may perhaps 
be supposed. , 
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Cadmium-bismuth alloys, according to Matthiessen : 


Composition of the alloys 


Specific gravities. 


examined. 
Difference. 
Cad- Atomic Calcu- 
: Bismuth. Found. 
mium formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 —— Cd 8.655 — — — 
61.7 38.3 Cd,Bi 9.079 9.067 — 0.012 
51.8 48.2 Cd,Bi 9.195 g.181 — 0.014 
35.0 65.0 CdBi 9.388 9.380 — 0.008 
21.2 78.8 CdBi, 9-554 9.550 — 0.004 
11.8 88.2 CdBiy 9.669 9.668 — 0.001 
6.3 93-7 CdBi, 9-737 9.740 0.003 = 
4.3 95-7 CdBi,, 9.766 9.766 = = 
— 100.0 Bi 9.823 = = = 


These alloys show slight contraction, increasing toward 
the middle of the series until the quantity of both metals is 
approximately the same. 

Cadmtum-lead alloys, according to Holzmann: 


Composition of the alloys 


Specific gravities. 


examined. 
Difference. 
Cad- Atomic Calcu- 
Lead. Found. | 
mium formula. lated. | Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 — Cd 8.655 — — — 
77.2 22.8 Cd,Pb 9.160 9.173 0.013 — 
68.2 31.8 Cd,Pb 9.353 9.364 0.011 _ 
51.8 48.2 Cd,Pb 9.755 9.780 0.025 — 
35-0 65.0 CdPb 10.246 10.246 — — 
21.2 78.8 CdPb, 10.656 10.663 0.007 _— 
11.8 88. CdPb, 10.950 10.966 0.016 — 
8.3 Q1.7 CdPb, 11.044 11.088 0.044 — 
— 100.0 Pb 11.376 — = a 
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This series is not distinct, but expansion, which gener- 
ally increases with the content of lead, may be inferred 
from it. ss 

Bismuth-stlver alloys, according to Holzmann: 


Soe oe alloys Specific gravities. 
mali Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Bismuth.| Silver. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 — Bi 9.823 — = — 
99.0 1.0 Bi, Ag 9.813 9.829 0.016 — 
97.8 2.2 Bi,,Ag 9.820 9.836 0.016 — 
96.0 4.0 Bi,Ag 9.836 9.848 OOr2 — 
92.0 8.0 Bi,Ag 9.859 9.871 0.012 — 
88.5 11.5 Bi,Ag 9.899 9.893 — 0.006 
79.4 20.6 Bi,Ag 9.966 9.949 — 0.017 
65.8 34.2 BiAg 10.068 10.034 — 0.034 
49.0 51.0 _ BiAg, 10.197 10.141 = 0.056 
32.5 67.5 BiAg, 10.323 10.249 _ 0.074 
— 100.0 Ag 10.468 — —— — 
| 


The alloys richest in bismuth exhibit slight expansion, 
but contraction with an increasing content of silver. 
Bismuth-lead alloys, according to Carty: 
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Roppceiian of the alloys Specific gravities. 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Bismuth.| Lead. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- | Contrac- 
/ sion. tion. | 
100.0 | — Bi 9.823 =e — = 
95-2 4.8 Bi,yPb 9.893 9.887 _— 0.006 
03-595 2 -Oc5 Bi,.Pb 9.934 9.902 — 0.032 
88.8 Binz Bi,Pb 10.048 9-974 = 0.074 
80.0 20.0 Bi,Pb 10.235 10.048 — 0.137 
66.6 33-4 Bi,Pb 10.538 10.290 — 0.248 
50.0 50.0 BiPb 10.956 10.541 — 0.415 
33-4 66.6 BiBb, II.141 10.805 — 0.330 
25.0 75.0 BiPb, 11.161 10.942 = 0.219 
20.0 80.0 BiPb, 11.188 11.026 — 0.162 
16.7 83.3 BiPb,; 11.196 11.083 — 0.113 
oe | 92.3 BiPb,, 11.280 11.238 — 0.042 
— 100.0 Bi 11.376 — — _ 


These alloys show contraction increasing regularly from 
both ends of the series, and reaching the maximum in the 
alloy with 50 parts bismuth and 50 parts lead. Similar 
results were obtained by Riche. The contraction is con- 
siderable and exceeds that of nearly all other alloys. 

Bismuth-gold alloys, according to Holzmann: 


QO THE METALLIC ALLOYS. 
Cosiposiven of re alloys Specific gravities. 
E x 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Bismuth.| Gold. Found. 
formula. | lated. Expan- Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 _ Bigs 9.823 = = a 
97.6 2.4 BiyAu Q-942 9.935 —_— 0.007 
05.4 4.6 Bi,Au 10.076 10.046 _— 0.030 
80.4 10.6 Bi,Au 10.452 10.360 _ 0.092 
80.8 19.2 BiAu 11.025 10.840 _ 0.185 
67.8 32.2 Bi,Au 12.067 11.659 _ 0.408 
51.3 48.7 BiAu 13.403 12.8908 — 0.505 
34.5 65.5 BiAu, 14.844 14.462 — 0.382 
_ 100.0 u 19.265 — — — 


With an increasing content of gold the alloys show at 
first considerable contraction, which reaches the maximum 
-with about 50 per cént. of gold, and then decreases with a 
further increase in gold. 

Tin-mercury alloys (tin amalgams), according to Holz- 
mann: 


Composition of the alloys 


eeewihed. Specific gravities. 


Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Tin. Mercury. Found. 
formula. lated. Expan- Contrac- 
4 | | sion, tion. 
i| 
100.0 — Sn || 7.204 — — — 
53-7 46.3 Sn,Hg |} 9.362 9.282 | — 0.080 
36.7 63.3 SnHg 10.369 10.313 — 0.056 
22.5 77.5 SnHg, 11.456 11.373 — 0.083 
_ 100.0 | Hg erg. 573 _— _ — 
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These alloys show perceptible and approximately equal 
contraction. The same results were obtained by Calvert 
and Johnson. 

Lead-mercury alloys (lead amalgams), according to 
Matthiessen : 


-o= ere soe alloys Specific gravities. 
Difference. 
Atomic Calcu- 
Lead. | Mercury. Found. 
formula. lated. | Expan- | Contrac- 
sion. tion. 
100.0 — Pb 11.376 _ — — 
67.4 32.6 Pb,Hg 11.979 12.008 0.029 — 
50.8 49.2 PbHg 12.484 12.358 — 0.126 
34.1 65.9 PbHg, 12.815 12.734 — 0.081 
a 100.0 Hg 13-573 — — — 


General conclustons. All the alloys examined may be 
divided into three groups: 


¥ 


<< 
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Group I. Group II. - Group. ITI. 


n 


Alloys which plainly| Alloys which plainly| Alloys which do not 


show contraction: show expansion: show plainly either 
Copper-tin. Copper-silver. expansion OY Con- 
Copper-zine with 35 to| Lead-silver with more traction: 

80 per cent. zinc. than 7o per cent. lead. | Copper-gold. 
Silver-gold (slight con- | Antimony-tin. Antimony-bismuth. 

traction). Antimony-lead. Tin-cadmium with less 
Lead-gold. Tin-cadmium with more| than 75 per cent. tin. 


Lead-silver with more} than 75 per ccnt. tin. 
than 30 per cent. sil- | Tin-lead. 


ver. Tin-gold with more 
Tin-bismuth. ‘| than 25 per cent. tin. 
Tin-silver. Cadmium-lead. 


Tin-gold with more than 
75 per cent. gold. 
Cadmium-bismuth with 
more than Io per cent. 
cadmium (slight con- 
traction). 
Bismuth-silver with 
more than Io per cent. 
silver. 
Bismuth-lead. 
Bismuth-gold. 
Tin-mercury. 
Lead-mercury with 
more than 40 per cent. 
mercury. 


No definite regularity in the behavior of the metals can 
be recognized. While some metals, for instance, bismuth, 
gold, tin, produce chiefly contraction, and others, for in- 
stance, lead, antimony, expansion, there are still others, 
such as copper, tin, cadmium, which appear irregularly in all 
the groups, and there can be no doubt that certain chemical 
processes or actions of the separate metals upon one another 
play a role in this respect. If, for instance, a metal is 
capable of dissolving its own oxides (copper dissolves 
cuprous oxide, etc.) and decreasing thereby its specific 
gravity, and it is alloyed with another metal which acts in 
a reducing manner upon the dissolved oxide, without that 
the newly formed product of oxidation is dissolved, con- 
traction will evidently take place. But if, on the contrary, 
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a metal, for instance, silver, possesses while in a liquid state, 
the power of dissolving oxygen, which is liberated from the 
pure metal during the process of solidifying, and this metal 
is alloyed with another metal which is oxidized by the dis- 
solved oxygen and whose product of oxidation is dissolved 
by the metal bath, (copper), the specific gravity will evi- 
dently be decreased in consequence of this solution of 
oxides, and expansion take place. 

From such or similar processes many apparent contra- 
dictions or irregularities in the series of specific gravities 
might also be deduced. 

3. CRYSTALLIZATION. It has previously been mentioned 
that various alloys show a decided tendency towards crys- 
tallization, which, however, does not furnish a proof—as 
has frequently been supposed—of the presence of chemical 
combinations of the metals with each other. 

If the alloy consists of metals which crystallize in the 
same system, the crystals of the alloy also belong, as a rule, 
to this system; otherwise the alloy generally crystallizes in 
one of the systems of the separate metals. 

Copper-tin alloys usually crystallize in the hexagonal 
system. In an alloy of 19 parts copper with 81 parts tin, 
Rammelsberg found regular hexagonal prisms. From alloys 
richer in copper (bronzes), crystals several centimeters fn 
length may, according to Ktinzel, be obtained by allowing 
an iron plate to float upon the liquid metal-bath not heated 
too much above the fusing point. The crystals deposit on 
the plate with their principal axis at a right angle towards 
the cooling surface of the plate, and can be lifted together 
with the latter from the liquid metal. 

Copper-zinc alloys crystallize nearly all in octahedrons of 
the monometric system, and in the hollow spaces of castings 
octahedral formations of considerable size are not unfre- 
quently found, the composition of which by no means shows 
always a chemical combination composed according to 
atomic proportions. On the other hand, an alloy which 
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corresponds to the chemical formula ZnCu (50.7 parts 
zinc, 49.3 parts copper) shows a peculiar long-fibrous tex- 
ture, and according to Calvert and Johnson, crystallizes in 
prisms frequently over 1 inch in length. 

Antimony-zinc alloys in all proportions of from 20 to 70 
per cent. zinc yield beautifully developed crystals of the 
rhombic system; those richer in zinc being generally prisms, 
and those poorer in zinc, octahedrons. 

Gold-stlver, lead-stlver and silver-mercury alloys crystal- 
lize in the monometric system. 

Gold-tin alloys with a content of gold between 27 and 
43 per cent,, and moreover, in all possible proportions by 
weight, crystallize in the dimetric system. 

Tron-tin alloys crystalize in the dimetric system. Such 
an alloy containing about 80.5 per cent. tin and 19.5 per 
cent. iron remains behind, according to Rammelsberg, in 
quadrangular prisms, if Banca tin is dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Tron-manganese alloys, which, as a rule, contain in ad- 
dition 5 to 7 per cent. carbon, frequently crystallize in 
finely developed rhombic prisms. The largest and most 
perfect crystals are found in alloys with 30 to 60 per cent. 
manganese, though alloys richer in manganese also show 
distinct formations of crystals, while in alloys with less than 
25 per cent. manganese the independent crystals are smaller 
and of more rare occurrence. 

For the practice the crystallization of alloys is of import- 
ance only in so far as the development of crystals generally 
goes hand in hand with a deterioration in the properties— 
decrease in strength, ductility, etc.—and besides crystal- 
lization is, as a rule, closely related to liquation. But the 
more slowly a casting is cooled the more opportunity the 
metal has to follow its inclination towards crystallization 
or liquation, and hence, it may be laid down as a general 
rule that crystallization should be rendered difficult by 
rapid cooling of the castings. 
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4. STRENGTH. The tensile strength is most frequently 
determined, the other kinds of strength, such as compres- 
sive strength, etc., as a rule, though not always increasing 
and decreasing with the tensile strength, and the latter is 
here meant, when speaking of strength except when other- 
wise stated. 

Like the strength of a pure metal, that of an alloy also 
depends to a considerable extent on the manipulations to 
which it has previously been subjected. The strength of 
many metals and alloys can be more than doubled by 
mechanical manipulation in the cold state—hammering, 
rolling, drawing—and this has to be taken into account in 
comparing the strength of alloyed and non-alloyed metals. 
It would be a blunder to compare the strength of a cast 
metal with that of a wire or a wrought bar of an alloy pre- 
pared from that metal. The shape and size of the cross- 
section have also to be taken into consideration; generally 
speaking, the strength is the greater the smaller the cross- 
section is. 

In regard to the influences exerted upon the strength of 
metals by alloying the following general law may be laid 
down: | 

By the absorption of a foreign body the strength of 
metals 7s increased. It grows with the content of the tor- 
 éign body until the latter has reached a certain proportion 
which varies tin individual cases. When thts limit has been 
passed the strength again decreases, trequently with great 
rapidity, provided the toreign body itself does not possess 
greater strength than the metal. 

The content of the foreign body at which the above- 
mentioned turning-point appears varies very much. With 
some bodies it lies below 1 per cent. of the weight of the 
alloy; while with others the strength of the alloy only 
reaches its maximum when the quantity of the foreign body 
amounts to nearly that of the actual metal. 

Metals or metalloids which themselves possess but little 
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strength may also to a considerable degree increase the 
strength of a metal with which they are alloyed in definite 
proportions. Examples of this are quite numerous. 
According to Prof. Robert H. Thurston*, the strength 
of copper may be considerably increased by the addition of 
tin, though the latter by itself possesses but little strength. 
The increase in the tensile aud absolute strength appears 
to attain its maximum with a content of about 17.5 per 
cent. tin; with a further enrichment in the content of tin 
it rapidly decreases and finally approaches gradually, though 
not with entire uniformity, that of tin. The crushing 
strength, however, reaches its maximum only with 30 per 
cent. tin. The brittleness of the alloy increases in all cases 
with the content of tin, and only when the latter consider- 
ably exceeds 50 per cent. is there, in this respect, a gradual 
approach to the properties of pure tin. Since, however, 
with a content of over 20 per cent. tin, the strength rapidly 
decreases and brittleness increases in a still greater degree, 
it is evident that where great strength is a requisite, alloys 
richer in tin are quite worthless. The torsional strength of 
copper-tin alloys is also greatest with a content of 17.5 per 
cent. tin; it decreasing rapidly with a higher percentage. 
An addition of aluminium exerts a still more pronounced 
effect upon the strength of copper than tin. Cast alumi- 
nium possesses a tensile strength of about 10 kilogrammes . 
per square millimeter, and cast copper about 19.50 kilo- 
grammes. With aluminium-copper alloys with an increas- 
ing content of aluminium, Tetmajer obtained the follow- 
ing results : 
Content of aluminium, per cent......... 55) Oc5i, OM Ons mal Ohm lTamerims 
Tensile strength in kilos. per sq. mm...44 50 57.5 62 64 68 80 


With this content of aluminium the limit of the utmost 
strength would appear to have been reached. 


*Report on a Preliminary Investigation of the Properties of Copper- 
Tin Alloys. Washington, 1870. 
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Small additions of zinc also increase the strength of cop- 
per, though in the cast state its tensile strength is not 
much more than 2.0 kilogrammes per square millimeter 
and in a rolled state scarcely more than 15 kilogrammes. Its 
influence shows itself, however in a less pronounced man- 
ner than an addition of tin or aluminium. Mallet found 
the following average values for the tensile strength of 
zinc-copper alloys: 


Content of zinc, per cent! :. ss... .0. 10 to II.5 12 to 25.5 34 to 66 68.5 
V-----—Y —-—--~ eS 
Tensile strength in kilos. per sq. mm. 18.5 20.0 16.0 3.0 


According to these figures the strength decreases rapidly 
when the content of zinc exceeds 25 per cent. However, 
Charpy’s experiments with rolled test-bars, annealed after 
rolling, gave the following values: 

Content Or zine per .centyn.-o.-ei-. 0.0 10.1, 18.4. 30:2 40:4. 44:7.40.7 
Tensile strength in kilos. per sq. mm. 21.8 24.1 26.8 28.9 38.4 48 10.0 

According to these tests the limit of the utmost strength 
is reached with a content of about 45 per cent. zinc. The 
sample with 49.7 per cent. zinc could no longer be rolled 
and had therefore to be tested ina cast state after it hag 
been milled and annealed like the other test-bars. 

The increase in strength which can be brought about by 
alloying is very plainly shown with gold and silver. The 
usual addition to these metals consists of copper. While 
according to Karmarsch, hard-drawn wire of pure gold 
possesses an average strength of 26 kilogrammes per 
square millimeter and that of copper 39 kilogrammes, gold 
wire with 10 per cent. copper shows a strength of 45.8 
kilogrammes. Pure hard-drawn silver wire possesses an 
average strength of 36 kilogrammes per square millimeter, 
while an alloy of 75 parts silver with 25 parts copper shows 
an average strength of 77 kilogrammes. 

By the addition of a third metal to an alloy consisting ot 
two metals tt 1s sometimes possible to bring about an addti- 
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tional increase in strength. This may be shown by various 
examples. Copper-zinc alloys in themselves possess, as 
previously mentioned, less strength than copper-tin or 
copper-aluminium alloys, but their strength may be re- 
markably increased by the addition of small quantities of tin, 
iron, aluminium. Thus Thurston, for instance, found the 
tensile strength of a cast alloy of 55 parts copper, 43 parts 
zine and 2 parts tin equal to 45.7 kilogrammes per square 
millimeter.* The so-called Delta metal, which is at present 
much used and will be referred to later on, contains es- 
sentially 55 to 60 parts copper, 43 to 39 parts zinc together 
with 1 to 1.5 parts iron. It is said to possess a tensile 
strength of 35 kilogrammes per square millimeter, while 
a pure zinc-copper alloy shows scarcely more thana strength 
of 25 kilogrammes. By the addition of 1 part aluminium to 
a cast alloy of 57 parts copper and 42 parts zinc, the 
strength of the latter can be increased to more than 40 
kilogrammes per square millimeter, and by adding 4 per 
cent. of aluminium, to more than 60 kilogrammes. 

The strength of gold wires alloyed with copper is also 
still further increased by the addition of a certain quantity 
of silver as a third metal. According to Karmarsch, hard- 
drawn wire of 58.3 parts gold,'29.7 parts copper, and 12 
parts silver, possesses an average strength of 102 kilo- 
grammes per square millimeter. 

Similar cases may frequently be observed. It must, how- 
ever, be mentioned that .by the addition of a third metal a 
decrease in strength may sometimes be brought about. 
Tin-copper alloys of great strength may, for instance, suffer 
in strength by the introduction of zinc. Thus, Uchatius 
found the tensile strength of cold rolled bars of 


* Transactions of American Society of Civil Engineers. Vol. X. 


tIn Glaser’s Annalen, Vol. 26, p. 246, the strength of the rolled and an- 
nealed alloy is given as 42.8 kilogrammes per square millimeter. 
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Coppers nee cnr. 90 88 89 gI 
PSPS a eran et oniowrsp eee 10 10 10 8.5 } Parts. 
ZAN Cremer tance ee sae _— 2 I 0.5 


50.66 30.20 41.70 38.00 kilogrammes 
per square millimeter. 


The difference in this case is so great as to lead to the 
conclusion that the results were affected by other unknown 
causes. In fact Ktnzel found that an addition of 2 per 
cent. zinc to tin-copper alloys with about 19 per cent. tin 
rather increases than decreases their strength. Reliable 
comparisons regarding the possible injurious effect of a 
third body are, however, difficult to obtain. 

In alloying a metal the limtt of elasticity increases stead- 
tly with the breaking strength and, as a rule, to a greater 
extent than the strength; limit of elasticity and breaking 
weight move more closely together. The limtt of elasticity 
usually increases still further when, with the increase ot 
the toreign body added, the highest degree of strength has 
already been attained, and a decrease im strength reap- 
pears; limit of elasticity and strength sometimes finally 
converge. 

This law is not without importance for the employment 
of alloys. The more closely limit of elasticity and strength 
lie together, the greater the danger of fracture in case— 
intentionallly or unintentionally—the limit of elasticity is 
exceeded when the material is subjected to stress, and the 
more brittle the material will be. The material is thereby 
rendered unsuitable as well for mechanical working by 
forging, rolling, pressing, drawing, as for use for the manu- 
facture of articles subject to shocks and concussion (ord- 
nance, parts of machinery, bells). 

Thurston in investigating the strength of copper-tin 
alloys found 
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limit of elasticity 
the proportion —————_—_—__—_: 


strength 
nx 
WAthi PULecCOPPER ss Te samion dani e eteiaa ee ceeie teen tes 0.518 
with alloys: wathvro;per.cent- tiles sae ete nsah eee 0.586 
with alloys: withi1255, petacetit-stine eames: 0.675 
with) alloys withe23-7 per cent. tint acc. cisnces es eee 1.000 


Hence, with alloys with 23.7 per cent. tin limit of elasti- 
city and strength are equal and the former cannot be ex- 
ceeded, without danger of fracture, when the alloy is sub- 
ject to stress. The alloy does not stand a permanent 
change of form; it is very brittle. A decrease in this 
respect appeared only when the content of tin amounted to 
74 per cent. and the strength had been reduced to about 4 
kilogrammes per square millimeter. 

Similar observations have been made with various other 
alloys, though determinations of the limit of elasticity of 
different alloys of the same metals have only in isolated 
cases been made. 

The tenacity (as contrasted with brittleness) is more 
frequently measured by the change in form of the test-piece 
previous to breaking when tested for strength. Hence, in 
testing the tensile strength by the elongation, referred to 
the original length, which takes place; or, though more 
seldom, by the decrease in the cross-section of the fracture. 
The greater this change in form is the more mechanical 
work is consumed for it, and the less the danger of sudden 
fracture under the effect of a shock. 

The aluminium-copper alloys examined by Tetmajer, the 
strength-values of which have been previously given, 
showed, when fractured, the following elongations: 


Content of aluminium, per cent.......... 5.5 Lo Se ORR OSE LOM ELIAS 
Elongation per cent. of the original 
length tes oo. 5 oa. ee ee Oe eee 64 452,5% 32. To -o1iy = 1. 208s 


Of the zinc-copper alloys with various additions of alumin- 
ium mentioned on p. 98, the alloy poorest in aluminium 
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(1 per cent. aluminium ; strength 40 killogrammes) showed 
an elongation of 50 per cent., and the alloy richest in alu- 
minium (4 per cent. aluminium; strength 69 kilogrammes) 
an elongation of only 6.5 per cent. 

Exceptions to this rule are especially perceptible when 
one of the alloyed metals contains, while in a non-alloyed 
state, oxygen combinations, for instance, the previously 
mentioned cuprous oxide in copper, which injure the 
tenacity and are disintegrated by the metal added, oxygen 
being evolved. In such cases the tenacity can be increased 
by the addition of the second metal, and it decreases only 
when the content of the second metal exceeds a certain 
proportion. Thus in his investigations of the zinc-copper 
alloys mentioned on p. 97, Charpy found the elongations 
as follows: 


Gontent of zinc, per cent. :....... 0:0 10.1 18.4 -30.2 40.4 44.7 40.7 
Elongation per cent... << .2.2.5 0. Bea sy Jt Oye SES TR PEC 
Strenotiin KilOS:...2. ec coe ae os 21.8 24.1 26.8 28.9 38.4 48.0 10.0 


Hence, in this case, the alloy with 30 per cent. zinc proved 
the most tenacious. However in such researches as well as 
in the determination of the breaking load, contingencies 
sometimes play a role. 

5. Harpness. Hardness so far as it is applied to the 
resistance a material opposes to the penetration of a foreign 
body, for instance, in working with cutting tools, or to a 
permanent change in the position of its smallest particles, 
as in forging, pressing, rolling, drawing, forms a special 
kind of the properties of strength. By alloying metals the 
hardness is scarcely ever reduced, while in numerous cases 
it is greater than that of the separate metals constituting 
the alloys, Two comparatively soft metals frequently yield 
an alloy of considerably greater hardness than possessed by 
each separate constituent, and in working metals for articles 
of use this increase in hardness and consequent power of 
resisting mechanical wear is frequently the only reason for 
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alloying them with other metals. This increase in hardness 
is prominently shown in various copper alloys, and is pro- 
duced chiefly by tin which in a pure state is comparatively 
soft. 

There is, however, a difference of opinion as to the most 
reliable method for determining the degree of hardness. 
As arule, a pointed tool is used for the purpose of scratch- 
ing or producing a depression in the surface of the article 
to be tested while undera fixed load; the less deep the 
tool penetrates, the harder the material. In this manner 
the influence of the alloy upon the degree of hardness of 
the metals has also been frequently determined. 

Copper-tin alloys very plainly show this influence. Pure 
copper is harder than pure tin; nevertheless a content of 
5 parts tin in 95 parts copper, renders the alloy almost 
twice as hard as pure copper. With a further increase in 
the content of tin, the hardness also increases considerably 
until the alloy contains about 20 parts tin and 80 parts 
copper. With a further increase in the content of tin, the 
hardness remains at first approximately unchanged or at 
least cannot be measured by reason of the great brittleness 
of the alloys. This high degree of hardness decreases only 
when the content of tin amounts to more than 65 per cent. 

According to an observation first made by d’Arcet, which 
has later on been frequently confirmed and utilized for 
technical purposes, the hardness of copper-tin alloys with 
18 to 22 per cent. tin decreases by heating to a red heat 
and cooling or tempering them in water. Alloys poorer 
in tir, however, are not sensibly affected by this treatment. 

By an addition of iron or manganese the hardness of 
copper as well as of copper-tin alloys is increased. 

Of less importance is the hardening copper experiences 
by the absorption of zinc. The highest degree of hardness 
is shown by an alloy of equal parts of copper and zinc, it 
being about twice that of pure copper. By the addition of 
zinc to copper-tin alloys, the hardness of the latter may be 
even somewhat reduced. 
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Gold and silver are made considerably harder by the ad- 
dition of copper; the content of the latter with which the 
highest degree of hardness is attained has, however, not 
been definitely determined. Karmarsch found that the 
wear of copper-silver alloys by abrasion in use, which prob- 
ably is in the inverse ratio to hardness, takes place accord- 
ing to the following proportional figures : 


With 99.3 per cent. silver, 0.7 per cent. copper, abrasion, 2.97 
ce ce oe ce 


90.0 Hf 10.0 oY 1.60 
75.0 Me as 25.0 Ss oe S 1.48 
pomO5*O a os 34.4 a ¢s es 1.31 
ab 2-0 Ss es 48.0 EY ” - 1.20 
We he) a Re 68.8 ss as oe 1.00 
ee 2t.S fe = 78.2 a y ve 1.045 
2 a = erOOrO os a UG 1.60 


Hence, an alloy with 31.2 per cent. silver would be the 
hardest, and the hardness decrease with an increasing con- 
tent of silver as well as of copper. 

The hardness of lead is considerably increased by alloying 
with antimony. According to investigations by Calvert 
and Johnson, a lead-antimony alloy with 12 per cent. anti- 
mony is about four times as hard as pure lead, and one with 
23 per cent. antimony, about five times as hard. Although 
by a further increase in the content of antimony the hard- 
ness may be raised even to twelve times that of pure lead, 
such alloys find no technical application on account of their 
high degree of brittleness. 

Lead-tin alloys are harder than pure lead, and when the 
content of tin exceeds 60 per cent. also harder than pure 
tin. An alloy of 70 parts tin and 30 parts lead is about one 
and a half times as hard as pure lead. 

Zinc-tin alloys are, according to Calvert and Johnson, 
harder than tin but none of them attains the degree of 
hardness of zinc. The hardness increases quite uniformly 
with the content of zinc. 

The hardness of iron is increased by a content of carbon 
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(steel). A very high degree of hardness, much exceeding 
that attainable by a content of carbon alone, is imparted to 
iron by the addition of chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
vanadium, titanium, and nickel. Such alloys are chiefly 
used as tool steel. Although but relatively small quantities 
—o.5 to 5 per cent., seldom more—of these metals are 
added, their high price makes these alloys rather expensive, 
so that their use is restricted to’ certain purposes. 

6. Flexibility. Flexibility, in a somewhat narrower sense 
also called ductzlzty, is the capacity of certain bodies, espec- 
ially metals, of undergoing while in a non-fused state, 
permanent changes in form by the effect of mechanical 
forces (pull, pressure, etc.) It is closely allied to the above 
mentioned tenacity in so far as it is measured by the perma- 
nent change in form taking place before fracture. For 
flexibility a certain degree of tenacity is always required 
because the permanent change in form becomes possible 
only when the limit of elasticity has been exceeded. The 
more readily fractures take place thereby, the less flexible 
the material. 

In tests for strength, the tenacity, as previously men- 
tioned, is usually measured by the change in form which 
the test-piece suffers previous to fracture (elongation in 
testing tensile strength, compression in testing compressive 
strength). However, in addition to the tenacity of the 
body, flexibility depends on various other conditions. The 
extent of the change in form which a material can stand 
without undergoing fracture has first to be taken into ac- 
count; especially the smallness of the cross section to which 
it can be stretched or drawn out. Gold and silver are con- 
sidered the most flexible of all the metals and chiefly so 
because no other metal can be stretched to such thin cross- 
sections as shown by gold-leaf and silver-leaf. There has 
further to be considered the extent of the mechanical work 
which is required for giving the material a definite form, 
and this depends partially on the limit of elasticity of the 
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material. The lower the limit of elasticity lies and the less 
resistance the particles offer to their being shifted after 
passing the limit of elasticity, the less comsumption of work 
for the change of form will be required, and the more flex- 
ible the material appears. However, the greater the 
strength the less danger there is of the material suffering 
fracture after the limit of elasticity has been passed. In 
this sense the difference between limit of elasticity and 
strength is also of importance for the degree of flexibility. 
The temperature at which the material is worked has also 
to be taken into account. Many metals possessing but 
little flexibility at the ordinary temperature, become more 
flexible by heating (iron, copper), while others lose thereby 
on flexibility (brass, German silver). 

Although, from what has been said it is impossible to 
establish a scale of flexibility of the metals and alloys ap- 
propriate to all cases, observation has shown that, gener- 
ally speaking, the purest metals possess the greatest flext- 
bility, and that by alloying this property 1s diminished and 
sometimes almost reduced to naught. 

The flexibility of copper in the cold state is materially in- 
jured by a very small quantity of lead—perceptibly so 
already with 0.25 per cent.—and still more so when heated. 
Copper alloys with 6 per cent. tin have, while in a cold 
state, almost entirely lost their flexibility, but when heated 
show a moderate degree of it if their content of tin is not 
much over I5 per cent. On the other hand, while zinc 
increases the strength and hardness of copper to a far less 
extent than tin, its effect upon the flexibility of copper is 
far less, zinc-copper alloys with equal proportions by weight 
of both metals possessing still a certain, though quite low, 
degree of flexibility. 

Gold and silver also become less flexible when alloyed 
with other metals, and are therefore used ina pure state 
when the highest degree of flexibility is demanded, for 
instance in the preparation of gold leaf and silver leaf. The 
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least injurious effect is produced by copper, though both 
of the metals thereby lose perceptibly in tenacity and 
flexibility. : 

A small content of zinc appears to have a beneficial effect 
upon the flexibility of many gold-copper and silver-copper 
alloys, especially when they contain much copper. Accord- 
ing to Peligot, gold-copper alloys with 58 to 60 per cent. 
gold, for instance, which by themselves are quite difficult 
to work, become more ductile by replacing 5 to 7 per cent. 
of copper with the same quantity of zinc; thus 58 to 60 
per cent. gold, 35 to 37 per cent. copper, 5 to 7 per cent. 
zinc. However, if the content of zinc exceeds this limit, 
the ductility decreases. Alloys with more than I to 2.5 
per cent. gold also become less ductile by small quantities 
of zinc. i 

The effect of bismuth is especially injurious to the flexi- 
bility of many metals—gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, ete.— 
a content of 0.05 per cent. of it being sufficient to render 
each one of these metals useless for purposes requiring a 
high degree of flexibility. Antimony and arsenic may also 
produce an injurious effect even in small quantities. The 
flexibility of zinc is especially impaired by small quantities 
of tin, a content of 0.1 per cent. of this metal producing a 
remarkable effect in this respect. 

An exception to the rule according to which pure metals 
are more flexible than alloyed ones would seem to be found 
in cases where the flexibility as well as the tenacity has 
been impaired by the absorption of oxygen and the separa- 
tion ofthis content of oxygen has been effected by the ad- 
dition of another body. Thus, according to Charpy’s in- 
vestigations, the flexibility of copper containing oxygen 
can be increased by a moderate addition of zinc, and similar 
cases have been frequently observed. However, every ex- 
cess of the addition not required for the purpose dimin- 
ishes the flexibility instead of increasing it; more in one 
case, less in another. 
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7- CasTING Capacity. The most important property of 
metals for the manufacture of many articles, is their ability, 
when in a melted state, of being cast in moulds and filling 
completely every portion, even the smallest cross-section, 
of the latter. However this quality again depends on 
several other properties. 

a. Melting. temperature. The lower the melting temper- 
ature, the more readily the material to be cast can be con- 
verted into the liquid state and the more convenient its use 
for casting.* 

By alloying the melting temperature of metals 7s fre- 
quently lowered, 2. e., the melting temperatures of the 
alloys are lower than they would be according to calcula- 
tion if computed from the melting temperatures of the 
constituent metals and their proportions by weight. 
Furthermore, by the addition of a metal melting at a 
higher temperature to one melting at a lower one, the 
melting temperature of the latter is frequently lowered in- 
stead of raised. The melting temperature begins again to 
rise only when the content of the more refractory metal in 
the alloy exceeds a certain limit at which lies the lowest 
melting temperature attainable—hence when the composi- 
tion of the eutectic alloy is reached. There are numerous 
examples of this. 

Tin melts at 446° F.; lead at 618.8° F. By alloying cer- 
tain quantities of lead with tin, the melting temperature of 
the latter can be still further lowered, its lowest point being 
reached with an alloy of about 31 parts lead and 69 parts 
tin (melting temperature 356° F.). It rises again with an 
increase in the content of lead approaching more and more 
that of pure lead. By connecting the melting points of the 
various lead-tin alloys by a line, the broken shape ABC, 
Fig. 6 is obtained. The straight line lying at 356° F. indi- 


* By melting temperature is understood the temperature at which all the 
constituents which may possibly have been separated by liquation become 
again liquid. 
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cates the eutectic temperature common to all lead-tin 
alloys at which the eutectic alloy, which for the longest 
time remains liquid during solidification and liquation, con- 
geals. 

Fic. 6. 


TIN O 10 20 SOmesO, 50 60 70 80 90 100% 
LEADIO0 =: 90 80 70 60 50 40 pee, 20 10 0% 


It has previously been stated that the melting tempera- 
ture (618.8° F.), is lowered by the absorption of small 
quantities of silver (melting temperature 1760° F.), the 
lowest melting temperature—about 572° F.—being that of 
an alloy with about 4 per cent. silver. With a larger, as 
well as with a smaller, content of silver the melting temper- 
ature is higher. 

But few determinations of the melting temperatures of the 
more refractory metals have been made. Copper melts at 
1983.2° F.; silver at 1760° F. The eutectic alloy of both 
metals contains, as previously stated, 72 parts silver and 
28 parts copper, and congeals at 1418° F., see Fig. 7. 

The melting temperature (2732° F.) of pure iron is con- 
siderably lowered by the addition of various bodies, es- 
pecially’ so by carbon which by itself is infusible in our 
ordinary fires. The melting temperature of iron is reduced 
about 212° F. by the absorption of I per cent. carbon. 
Iron with 4 per cent. carbon melts already at 1985° F. 

On the other hand there are alloys whose actual melting 
temperatures agree quite well with those obtained by cal- 
culation, or are even somewhat higher. If, in the first case, 
all the alloys of the same group behave in the same man- 
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ner, the line in which the melting temperatures of the 
alloys converge and which connects the melting tempera- 
tures of the pure metals, is a straight one; to this belong, 
for instance, the alloys of gold (melting temperature 1913° 
F.) and of silver (melting temperature 1760° F.) In the 
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second case the line of view of the melting temperatures 
lies above the straight line drawn between the melting 
temperatures of the separate metals. Copper-zine alloys 
may be mentioned as an example. Zinc melts at 779° F., 
and copper at 1983.2° F. Maurice Lucas found the follow- 
ing melting temperatures of alloys to which for the sake of 
comparison are added those found by calculation. 


Melting | Melting 
Copper Zinc temperature | temperature 
per cent. per cent. found | calculated 
aiktis one 
90.5 9.5 1868 1868 
80.3 19.7 1832 1745.6 
69.5 30.5 1733 1614.2 
60.2 39.8 1616 1502.6 
51.0 49.0 1533.6 | 1391 
30.7 60.3 1493.6 1256 
31.078 69.0 | 1457 1171.6 
25.1 74.9 1292 | 1083.2 
20.4 79.6 1097.6 1023.8 
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Fig. 8 shows the line of melting temperatures. There 
being no eutectic temperature from the sharp curve of the 
line at about 30 per cent. copper, the presence of a more in- 
timate chemical combination may be inferred, the composi- 
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tion of which would correspond to the formula Zn, Cu 
(with 32.8 per cent. copper and 67.2 per cent. zinc), and 
which during solidification separates from the alloys richer 
in zinc. This alloy, as confirmed by various investigators, 
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is distinguished from the other alloys of this group by its 
great brittleness, color, and chemical behavior. 

Finally there are alloys of which single ones stand out 
prominently from the entire series with a higher melting 
temperature than the adjoining ones. As an example of this 
may serve the alloys of copper and antimony, the melting 
temperatures of which are represented in the line of view 


Fig. 9. 
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ANTIMONY 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 


Fig. 9. The alloy with about 51.5 per cent. copper and 
48.5 per cent. antimony has a higher melting temperature 
than the nearest ones richer in copper and richer in anti- 
mony. It is considered a chemical combination of the 
formula SbCu,. The series has two eutectic points. A 
eutectic alloy consisting of copper and the compound 
SbCu, solidifies at A, and one consisting of antimony and 
the compound SbCuz, at BZ. 

By the addition of a third or fourth metal to an alloy, a 
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further reduction in the melting temperature can be 
effected. Therefore, generally speaking, the greater the 
number of constituents of which the alloys consist, the 
farther the actual melting temperatures of the alloys lie 
below those found by calculation. his rule is frequently 
made use of in the manufacture of very fusible alloys, it 
being possible by combining several metals in suitable pro- 
portions by weight, to make alloys which melt in boiling 
water. An alloy of 8 parts lead, 3 parts tin, 8 parts bis- 
muth (Rose’s metal) melts at 203° F., and another of 8 
parts lead, 4 parts tin, 15 parts bismuth, 3 parts cadmium 
(Wood’s metal), already at 154.4° F. 

b. Fluzdity. In addition to the melting temperature the 
degree of fluidity of a melted metal also exerts an influence 
upon its casting capacity. The more thinly-fluid it is, the 
more readily and the more completely it fills the thinnest 
cross-sections of the mould. To be sure its fluidity is part- 
ially dependent on the degree of overheating above the 
melting temperature in melting, and the lower the latter is 
the more readily a thinly-fluid state will be obtained. How- 
ever, independent of this there is no conformity in the be- 
havior of the metals. Just as oil is more thickly-fluid than 
water even when both are to the same extent heated above 
their boiling points, one metal is more thickly-fluid than 
another. Such as gradually soften (copper, wrought iron, 
etc.) as a rule are also more thickly-fluid in a melted state 
than those which melt suddenly (bronze, cast iron). How- 
ever, as a rule, alloyed metals pass less gradually into the 
fluid state than pure metals, and this is without doubt closely 
connected with the fact observed in foundry practice that 
alloys—at least generally speaking—are more thinly-fluid 
than non-alloyed metals. On the other hand some metal- 
loids, especially oxygen and sulphur, render many metals 
by which they have been absorbed thickly-fluid. Copper 
and bronze containing oxygen are more thickly fluid than 
when free from it, and iron containing sulphur is more 
thickly-fluid than when free from it. 
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c. Development of gases. The casting capacity of a 
metal is materially impaired if it possesses the property of 
developing gases while in a fluid state. If this development 
of gas takes place shortly before solidification the gases can 
no longer escape, and the resulting casting is full of gas- 
bubbles. On the other hand, if the metal previous to com- 
plete solidification passes through a dough-like condition, 
it swells up under the pressure of the developing gases, 
scatters when solidifying with a free surface, and becomes 
unfit to sharply fill any mould. Since the volume of gases 
increases materially with the temperature, this process is 
more plainly perceptible with refractory metals than with 
those more readily fusible. 

This feature frequently observed in casting metals may 
be ascribed to various causes. It may sometimes be due 
to gases in solution which shortly before the metal passes 
into the solid state reassume their gaseous form. Various 
metals (iron, copper) dissolve hydrogen and in melting 
find abundant opportunity for absorbing it. Nitrogen may 
also in certain quantities be dissolved by liquid metals, and 
some metals, for instance, silver, dissolve oxygen without 
entering into a more intimate combination with it. 

Whether or not and in what direction the capacity of metals 
to dissolve gases is changed by alloying has thus far not been 
definitely determined. Observations made in casting lead, 
however, lead to the conclusion that, as a rule, alloyed metals 
are less capable of dissolving gases than pure metals. The 
development of dissolved gases may, however, be sometimes 
prevented by adding to the metal a body which enters with 
the dissolved gas into a non-volatile combination which 
does not again disintegrate. Thus, for instance, the oxygen 
dissolved by fluid silver escapes with violence shortly before 
solidification, and frequently produces vigorous  scatter- 
ing, and in every case renders the casting of pure silver a 
difficult process. If, however, copper be alloyed with the 
silver, an adequate portion of it combines with the absorbed 
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oxygen to cuprous oxide which, though it remains dis- 
solved in the metal, does not disintegrate; the development 
of gas is thus avoided if not caused bysother conditions. 
The greater the proportion of copper to silver the more 
complete the result will be. Zinc, possessing a stronger 
tendency towards combining with oxygen, acts still more 
vigorously than copper. 

The gases, however, originate not less frequently from a 
chemical process in the interior of the liquid metal itself, 
their formation being first caused thereby. If, for instance, 
in addition to dissolved oxides—or under circumstances in 
addition to oxygen which was simply in solution—the metal 
contains other substances which enter into new gaseous 
combinations with the oxygen present, a development of 
gas must by this process be brought about. This develop- 
ment takes place very rapidly if the body combining with 
the oxygen has a strong affinity for the latter and is present 
in great excess. It .progresses, however, more gradually, 
and for this very reason is more detrimental to the casting 
capacity, when the affinity for oxygen of the second body is 
only slightly greater than that of the metal whose oxide was 
dissolved, and when it is present in the metal-bath in a 
greatly diluted state. Thus, for instance, commercial cop- 
per contains in addition to certain quantities of cuprous 
oxide, certain quantities of cuprous sulphide; both of these 
-bodies act one upon the other, gaseous sulphurous acid 
being thereby formed. The cuprous sulphide is, however, 
present in the liquid metal in a greatly diluted state and 
the action does not take place suddenly but progresses very 
gradually, so that gas is uninterruptedly evolved from the 
melted copper rendering the latter unfit for the manufac- 
ture of castings. By calculating the volume which definite 
quantities of sulphurous acid occupy in the solidifying: 
temperature, it will be readily understood that even an ap-. 
parently very small content of sulphur is capable of pro- 
ducing perceptible effects. Iron, as well as nickel, always 
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contains carbon; if now, in addition to carbon, oxygen is 
present in the metal, the formation of carbonic oxide is 
caused by their reciprocal action which, like sulphurous 
acid in the above-mentioned case, may make the metal unfit 
for casting purposes. 

The development of gas must stop if, in such cases, the 
metal is alloyed with a body which by reason of its stronger 
affinity for oxygen attracts the latter and the oxide of 
which is either separated in an insoluble state in the metal- 
bath, or at least is no longer disintegrated in the manner 
previously described. With copper, for instance, this re- 
sult is attained by the addition of zinc; aluminium, phos- 
phorus or silicon acting still more vigorously. With nickel 
an addition of zinc also answers the purpose, though mag- 
nesium is still more effective. With iron, manganese is as 
a rule used for the disintegration of the dissolved ferrous 
oxide, but as the resulting manganous oxide is itself again 
affected by the carbon present, though somewhat more 
slowly than the ferrous oxide previously present, an entirely 
complete result is not attained. The object is however 
accomplished with greater certainty by aluminium and in 
fact large quantities of this metal are now used for this 
purpose; but an excess of the added aluminium remaining 
in the iron makes the latter thickly-fluid and also impairs 
its mechanical behavior, and must therefore be avoided. 

From what has been said it is evident that by suitably 
alloying a metal its capacity for developing gases while in 
a liquid state can be decreased or entirely overcome. 

d. Shrinkage. When a liquid metal congeals it at first 
expands like freezing water and consequently the congealed 
portion floats upon the liquid metal like ice upon water. 
This, however, as cooling progresses, is followed by a con- 
traction which is nearly always greater than the previous 
expansion. Hence the articles produced by casting are, 
when cold, smaller in dimension than the moulds: which. 
served for the reception of the liquid metal... This process 
is called shrinkage. 
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In many respects the shrinkage of metals renders the 
production of serviceable castings more difficult, and the 
greater the degree of shrinkage the more*this fact becomes 
apparent. Ifa casting has in different portions cross-sec- 
tions of varying thickness which do not simultaneously 
congeal and shrink, a strain or even a crack may be formed 
in the casting, but where the metal remains liquid the 
longest, hence usually in the center of the casting, a hollow 
space is formed which may render the article entirely use- 
less. In casting liquating alloys accumulations of more 
readily fusible alloys may easily form in this hollow space. 

A law according to which the degree of shrinkage of 
alloys could be deduced from that of the separate metals 
cannot be laid down. Alloys frequently shrink to a greater 
extent than each of their constituents. Pure copper, for 
instance, shrinks but little*; pure tin z44, pure zinc #. 
On the other hand a copper-tin alloy with 10 per cent. tin 
shrinks 739; with 20 per cent. tin ss; and a copper-zinc 
alloy with 30 per cent. zinc zy. The degree of shrinkage 
of tin-lead alloys is quite small and increases with the con- 
tent of lead. (Degree of shrinkage of pure lead 5). 

8. Conductivity for heat and electricity. Good conduc- 
tors for heat are, as a rule, also good conductors for elec- 
tricity, and wzce versa. Amongst the metals silver is con- 
sidered the best conductor for heat and electricity; next 
comes pure copper, then gold, etc. 

Experiments, as well as observations in using metals, 
have shown that the purest metals are throughout the best 
conductors and by alloying their conductivity is almost 
always impaired. According to Matthiessen’s investiga- 
tions, lead, tin, cadmium and zinc are the only metals whose 
conducting power for electricity is not materially impaired 
when alloyed with one another, but corresponds to that 


*Pure copper is generally not used for casting and an accurate determin- 
ation of its degree of shrinking is connected with difficulties by reason of 
its tendency to develop gases in casting and swelling up thereby. 
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found by calculation. The conducting power of these 
metals, however, decreases also when they are alloyed with 
other metals. 

It becomes here also evident that, similar to the effect 
of alloying upon other properties, the conductivity of a less 
-good conductor may be still further decreased by alloying 
even with a good conductor. 

Taking for instance the conductivity of silver for heat, as 
well as, for electricity as 100, Wiedmann found the con- 
ductivity of: 


Copper for heat = 73.6; for electricity = 79.3 
Zine for heat 28.1; for electricity = 27.3 


and that of an alloy of 2.1 parts copper and 1 part zinc, 
foLrenestn==26.6, for electricity = 25.4: 

Very small quantities of a foreign body are frequently 
sufficient to effect a considerable decrease in conductivity. 
According to Matthiessen and Holtzmann, the electrical con- 
ductivity of pure copper is diminished 27 per cent. by the 
absorption of only 0.13 per cent. of lead; 40 per cent. by 
aseper cent, Of/zinc; 14) per cent.—by-2.45 per cent. of 
silver; 80 per cent. by 4.90 per cent. tin; 86 per cent. by 
2.80 per cent. arsenic; and 92 per cent. by 2.50 per cent. 
phosphorous. 

Hampe found that the conductivity of copper may be 
diminished 50 per cent. by 0.35 per cent. arsenic, and about 
25 per cent. by 0.5 per cent. silicon. 

In such cases, previously referred to, where a metal con- 
contains its own oxide in solution, the latter may, like 
another alloyed body impair the conductivity. Matthiessen 
and Holtzmann found that copper which had become 
oxidized by melting in the air conducted electricity only in 
the proportion of 63.37 to 93.00 as compared with copper 
whose content of oxygen had been destroyed by the action 
of hydrogen gas. The conductivity might possibly be in- 
creased by removing the content of oxygen from such a 
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metal in the manner previously referred to, z. e. by the 
addition of a body which by reason of its greater affinity 
for oxygen combines with the latter, and the oxide of 
which is insoluble in the metal-bath. However, without 
an excess of such an addition, a complete separation of the 
oxygen is scarcely possible and there is then danger of this 
excess exerting just as an injurious, or still more injurious, 
effect than the oxygen originally present. An addition of 
phosphorus to copper for the purpose of increasing the 
conductivity by destroying the cuprous oxide present 
would, for instance, be scarcely a success, since, as shown 
by the figures. given above, a very small quantity of phos- 
phorus in excess greatly diminishes the conductivity. As 
shown by Hampe’s investigations, an addition of silicon, 
which has recently been frequently used in the manufacture 
of conducting wires, also impairs to a considerable extent 
the conductivity, and the actual object of such an addition 
is very likely that of.increasing the strength of the wire. 
The problem of finding a suitable addition which will not 
impair the conductivity has thus far not been solved. 

g. CoLtor. Regarding the color of alloys, it may also be 
said that the intensity of the effect produced by the addi- 
tion of determined quantities of one metal to another is not 
equally strong throughout, but shows considerable varia- 
tions; the color of an alloy does not always form the com- 
pound color from the colors of the alloyed metals, but 
frequently exhibits independent tones. While, for instance, 
in copper-silver alloys the color of the one metal passes 
quite regularly into that of the other, and hence forms an 
actual compound color, in some copper-tin alloys, and still 
more so, in some copper-zinc alloys with a comparatively 
high content of copper, the red color disappears almost 
completely, being replaced by a yellow shade which cannot 
be produced by simply mixing red and white or red and 
gray. 

The diversity in color of the metals used for technical 
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purposes is not very great, one metal, copper, being red 
and another, gold, yellow; the rest are either white or pale 
gray, in the various shades of the pure white of silver and 
tin to the pale gray of lead, platinum, etc. Two or more 
white metals alloyed with one another always give white 
alloys. 

White metals alloyed with the red copper give reddish 
white, reddish yellow, pure yellow, gray or white alloys. 
White metals alloyed with gold give pale yellow, greenish 
or white alloys. 

As previously mentioned, the intensity of coloration pro- 
duced in an alloy by the addition of one or another metal, 
varies considerably. For the metals more frequently used 
for colored alloys, the following scale may be adopted : 

Tin, nickel, aluminium, 

Manganese, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

Platinum, 

Silver, 

Gold. 

Each metal in this series standing before another exerts 
a stronger influence upon the color than the succeeding 
one, so that the color of the latter frequently disappears by 
the addition of comparatively small quantities of the 
former. 

However, the different shades of color do not appear 
gradually and uniformly with the increase or decrease in 
the content of the one metal, transitions by leaps or bounds 
being frequently observed, and it may even happen that an 
alloy with a larger quantity of a white coloring metal may 
show a darker tone of color than the same alloy with a 
smaller quantity of the same metal. 

The varying intensity of coloration produced by copper, 
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tin and zinc, may be very plainly recognized by a compari- 


son of the scale of color of copper-tin and copper-zinc 
alloys. ‘ 


Copper-tin alloys. Copper-zinc alloys. Copper-tin-zinc alloys. 


See eS —}--~ a 
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95 5 Red yellow, gold-like. | 5 | Red, almost copper color. alts = 
go | 10 Reddish, gray-yellow. 10 |Rellowish, red brownish. he = 
84 | 16 Reddish yellow, 16 | Red yellow. 5 | 11 Orange red. 
80 | 20 Reddish gray. 20 | Reddish yellow. 4 | 16 |Orange yellow. 
78 | 22 Yellow gray. ' 22 |Reddish yellow. 4 | 18 |Orange yellow. 
75, 25 Reddish white. 25 |Pale yellow. — = 
73 | 27 Reddish white. 27 | Yellow. 4 | 23 |Pale orange. 
70 | 30 White. 30 | Yellow. 3 | 27 |Pale yellow. 
65 | 35 Bluish white. 35 |Deep yellow. 3 | 32 |Light yellow. 
62 | 38 Bluish gray. 38 | Deep yellow. — | — = 
59 | 41 Gray. 41 | Reddish yellow. | — 
50 | 50 Pale gray. so |Handsome gold yellow. ale = 
40 60 Gray white. 60 'Bismuth gray, with strong i 

| | luster. —-|- =— 
30 70 Gray white. *7o Antimony gray. aoe ihc — 
20 80 Whitish. 80 Zine gray. a — 
10 90 Whitish. go Zinc gray. _-|=— — 


From the above table it will be seen that, while the color 
of copper, vivid by itself, is almost completely covered by a 
content of 30 per cent. tin, it is converted by the same 
quantity of zinc first into yellow, and about 60 per cent. 
zinc is required to make it entirely disappear. The fact 
that in copper-zinc alloys with 25 to about 35 per cent. zinc 
the color appears pure yellow (brass-yellow) and with a 
still higher content (up to 50 per cent.) of zinc golden 
yellow, is also of interest and considerable practical import- 
ance. Still warmer tones of color are obtained, as shown 
in the third column of the table, by replacing in the alloys 
richer in copper (70 to 80 per cent. copper) a portion of 
the zinc by tin. 

The great coloring power of nickel is best shown in 
nickel coins, which contain 75 per cent. copper and 25 per 
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cent. nickel. Notwithstanding the large content of copper, 
the color of the latter has entirely disappeared. 

Gold possesses but slight coloring power. Gold-silver 
alloys with 64 per cent. gold show a greenish-yellow color, 
and with 30 per cent. gold a perfectly white color like fine 
silver. When gold is alloyed with copper, the gold color 
disappears completely with about 75 per cent. copper, the 
alloys exhibiting the red color of rosette copper, while in a 
silver-copper alloy with the same quantity of copper, the 
content of silver can be plainly recognized. 

10. RESISTANCE TO CHEMICAL INFLUENCES. A_ knowl- 
edge of the resistance of alloys to chemical influences is of 
considerable practical importance. Nearly all articles of 
metal and alloys are exposed to the action of gases con- 
tained in the atmosphere (besides the quite indifferent 
nitrogen: oxygen, carbonic acid, aqueous vapor; in in- 
habited localities nearly always sulphuretted hydrogen, am- 
monia, etc.), and many of them to that of rain and snow, 
while utensils for culinary and technical purposes are in ad- 
dition affected by acid, alkaline, saline, or fatty fluids. For 
the manufacture of such utensils it might be desirable, as 
regards other properties, to alloy the metal to be used for 
the purpose with another, but the question is whether such 
an alloy possesses the same power of resisting chemical in- 
fluences as the pure metal. Thus, for instance, tin contain- 
ing lead is preferable in many respects to pure tin, it being 
harder, stronger and filling the moulds better in casting ; 
but if the alloy is to-be used for kitchen utensils, drinking 
vessels or similar purposes, the important question arises 
whether, in view of the poisonous properties of lead it is 
capable of resisting in the same degree as pure tin the 
chemical influences to which it may be exposed in use. 

But few experiments have been made to determine the 
behavior of alloys in this respect. It is generally found that 
the action of the atmosphere is less severe on alloys than on 
their component metals. An instance of this is the ancient 
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bronze statues.and coins, some of the latter of which have 
their characters. still legible, although they have been ex- 
posed to the effects of air and moisturesfor upwards of 
twenty centuries. 

The action of the atmosphere on an alloy heated to a high 
temperature is sometimes quite energetic, as is shown in the 
alloy of 3 parts lead and 1 of tin, which, when heated to red- 
ness, burns briskly to a red oxide. When two metals, for 
instance copper and tin, which oxidize at different temper- 
atures, are combined, they may be separated by continued 
fusion with exposure to the air. Cupellation of the precious 
metals is a like phenomenon. 5 

By alloying a metal with another the chemical action of a 
body upon the alloy is frequently reduced to a less degree 
than would correspond to the simple dilution of the metal, 
and two metals, which in a pure state are very sensitive to 
chemical influences, may even show a comparatively great 
power of resisting these influences when alloyed in definite 
proportions with one another. However, two alloys com- 
posed of the same metals, but in different proportions, may, 
in this respect, exhibit considerable variations, and it may 
happen that an alloy with a larger content of a metal pos- 
sessing but slight power of resisting certain influences, may 
be less attacked by the same agents than another alloy with 
a smaller content of the same metal. 

Some investigators have considered this peculiarity of 
~ some alloys an indication of the presence of actual chemical 
combinations. However, a contrary behavior has also been 
frequently observed. Thus, St. Claire Deville found that a 
lead-platinum alloy, which he kept in a closet, was entirely 
decomposed by the action of the air, the lead being con- 
verted into lead carbonate (white lead), while a piece of 
pure lead lying alongside it remained unchanged. Among 
the silver-copper alloys, that containing 25 -per cent. of 
copper tarnishes to a greater degree in air containing si 
phuretted hydrogen than pure silver, etc. 
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-- Calvert and Johnson have investigated the resistance of 
different copper-tin and copper-zine alloys to acids and 
salts, and made the remarkable observation that nitric acid 
of 1.14 specific gravity dissolves the two metals in an alloy 
of zinc and copper in the exact proportion in which they 
exist in the alloy employed, while an acid of 1.08 specific 
gravity dissolved nearly the whole of the zinc and only a 
small quantity of the copper. Hydrochloric acid of 1.05 
specific gravity, which readily dissolves zinc, was found to 
be completely inactive on all alloys of copper and zinc con- 
taining an excess of copper, and especially on the alloy con- 
taining equivalent proportions of each metal. Zinc was 
found to have an extraordinary preventive influence on the 
action of. strong sulphuric acid on copper. The alloy 
Cu,Zn; (with 56.5 per cent. copper) was but little attacked 
by concentrated hydrochloric or nitric acid, and not at all 
by sulphuric acid. 

Copper-tin alloys were found to resist the action of nitric 
acid more than pure copper, but the preventive influence of 
tin presents the peculiarity that the action of the acid in- 
creases as the proportion of tin increases; thus the alloy 
CuSn;-is attacked ten times more than the alloy CuSn. 

Among the copper-tin-zinc alloys the two alloys 


Cu,,SnZn with 86 per cent. copper, 9 per cent. tin, 5 per cent. zinc. 
Cu,,SnZn ae 77 ce ce 14.5 we ce 8 oe ce 


were found to be only slightly attacked by strong nitric or 
hydrochloric acid, and, hence, behaved similarly to the above- 
mentioned alloy Cu,Zn,;. The resistance of these alloys 
against the action of nitric acid deserves special attention, 
since the acid readily attacks each of the separate metals. 
Regarding the influence of sea water upon copper-zinc 
and copper-zinc-tin alloys, Calvert and Johnson found that 
from pure copper-zinc alloys zinc is chiefly dissolved, the 
copper being therefore protected by an addition of zinc; 
and that in the ternary alloys of the mentioned metals, the 
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solution of zinc is smaller and that of copper considerably 
larger than in copper-zinc alloys. Hence by the addition 
of tin the zinc is protected and the copper more exposed, 
though with an equivalent proportion of copper a reduction 
in the total effect could not be recognized. On the other 
hand, the action of sea water is weakened by a small addi- 
tion of lead and iron to copper-zine alloys (see Muntz 
metal). . 

Articles of copper-tin alloys richer in copper, when ex- 
posed for a long time to the action of the air, acquire a 
beautiful pale green or brownish crust called patzna, con- 
sisting mostly of the hydroxides and carbonates of the 
component metals. This patina is highly esteemed, partly 
on account of the beautiful appearance it presents, and 
partly as a characteristic of antique articles, and it is sought 
to promote its formation partly by a suitable choice of the 
alloy and partly by the use of chemical agents. Upon an 
alloy consisting of Cu 89.78, Sn 6.83, Pb 1.85, Co, Ni 0.90, 
Fe 0.28, J. Schuler found a patina of the following com- 
position : 


Sy oh @ Ane ete eR eee. On Atma een Ot san maid ce 49.13 
Gul Sireiie ccanaalel te heen tev ae hee ae ue eae ae ee 22.46 
PPB Qi ancvetnd es oiosaars Sa ROPER EP Ro Eee 3.53 
Fe @SAl Og se udc sce ec eae Sa ee eee 175 
(8 Oy ele reece Ra te eR EN 2 pre ears aie oy te Seely 0 6.35 
1S HO hor eH rete ena Nc ams daa ee ouebeus 8.48 
Organicsubstance s2a5 <o25o.0 Aeon oe ee eee 0.76 
1 Dears hee ie eee aorta eee Pivot ey meg eG clay Sis 0.65 
Insolubles matter (yaa: cee cee eet eee eee 6.16 


or, omitting the accidental foreign substances (organic sub- 
stances, sand, etc.) : 


Sn Osby oscaieted ea cee oa a Ge 60.92 
CuCO,. CuO sila a sercteeata cient hic hic ee eee eae eee 34.55 
(PbCO,) ;-PbOSH eo wee sear See ee EO eee 4.51 


It is remarkable that in this patina the proportion of cop- 
per to the other metals is much smaller than in the bronze. 
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In copper-silver alloys the copper may protect the silver 
from the attack of single agents, but the silver, even when 
present in excess, does not protect the copper. Thus cop- 
per is dissolved by acetic acid from alloys with 80 per cent. 
and upward of silver, a fact which deserves attention in 
using utensils of silver alloyed with copper for household 
purposes. sBy boiling copper-silver alloys with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the greater portion of the copper is dissolved, 
while nearly all the silver remains behind. It has previ- 
ously been mentioned that the action of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen is more pronounced upon silver alloyed with copper 
than upon pure silver; the article becoming covered first 
with a yellowish and then a brownish coat, which finally 
turns blue. 

In gold-stlver alloys the gold, if present in excess, may 
weaken or entirely overcome the action of certain acids 
upon silver. While from alloys poor in gold all the silver 
may be extracted by sulphuric acid, an alloy containing 
more than 50 per cent. gold is not affected. 

The action of acids and salt solutions upon /ead-tin alloys 
has been more thoroughly investigated on account of the 
poisonous properties of lead, vessels of tin containing lead 
being much used for household and commercial purposes. 
Pleischl, Roussin, Reichelt, and others have shown that 
acetic acid and common sait solution, or a mixture of both, 
dissolve lead from lead-tin alloys even if they contain but 2 
per cent. of lead, the quantity of lead dissolved increasing, 
of course, with the content of lead in the alloy, and depend- 
ing on the time of action. It is a curious fact that some 
alloys richer in lead are said to be more resistant than alloys 
with a smaller content of lead, Pohl giving an alloy of 5 
parts tin and 12 parts lead, and Phlo one of 4 parts tin 
and 9 parts lead, hence almost identical with Pohl’s. 

Knapp has investigated lead-tin alloys with the following 
results: Three alloys of different composition were pre- 
pared: 
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A. 30.8 parts tin and 69.2 parts lead (the above-men- 
tioned alloy of, Phlo). 

B. 21 parts tin and 79 parts lead feokreeponaine to the 
formula SnPb,). 

C. 80 parts tin and 20 parts lead. 

Toward distilled water with the access of air the alloy A 
showed the greatest resistance, while from A and B a com- 
paratively large quantity of oxide of lead (consisting of 
lead, carbonic acid and water) was separated. 

Cold vinegar dissolved in the course of seven days per 
15.5 square inches surface: 


Lead, Tin, Total, 

gramme. gramme, gramme. 
Bromballovs At canic snencmin ask 0.0677 0.0267 0.0944 
Rromualloyebnceeuccse nea: 0.0773 0.0159 0.0932 
Fromealloy(G soackecrsnee ee 0.0027 0.0337 - 0.0364 


Hence the alloy richest in tin showed the greatest resist- 
ance toward the action of cold vinegar, while the alloy of 
Phlo proved no more resistant than the alloy with 79 parts 
lead. While for the same quantity of tin the alloy A con- 
tains about 9 times as much lead as C, it yields to vinegar 
26 times as much lead. 

Boiling vinegar dissolved in the course of one hour 


Lead, Tin, Total, 

gramme. gramme. gramme. 
From-sllOys Atgacss cic aera ceeree 0.0130 0.0032 0.0162 
Bromalloyas ace cec nee ROLOlLS 0.0055 0.0173 
BYOMaUOs Gercnutc. cue ne OLOOSS 0.0100 0.0158 


The difference in the resistant power of the alloy richer 
in tin as compared with the two others is, therefore, con- 
siderably diminished by boiling and, by taking into consid- 
eration the total quantity of metal dissolved, Phlo’s alloy 
proves nearly as resistant as the alloy richer in tin, the 
amount of lead dissolved being, however, nearly double. 
_By taking into consideration the short time of action, it 
will be seen that the effect of the acid is considerably. in- 
creased by the higher temperature. 
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Cold common salt solution with about 3.5 per cent. com- 
mon salt, dissolved in the course of seven days from all 
three alloys only lead, no tin being dissolved. The amount 
of lead per 15.5 square inches surface was: 


romativera lovecat or tyctonesstrn sensei ceek 0.0023 gramme. 
Bronithervalloye Bess. tokhactrd ces sito mode trace. 
Hsrotimt peralloy:s Caner neta nie seme dace oe teen 0.0499 gramme. 


_ In this case the alloy poorest in lead loses the greatest 
quantity of it. 

At a boiling heat the same common salt solution in the 
course of one hour also dissolved tin, the amount per 154 
square inches surface being: 


Lead, Tin, Total, 

gramme. gramme. gramme. 
Eromatheralloya Asus: coe eee 0.0078 0.0022 0.0100 
LOM aMOVe ors w/.crsisee 2 0.0080 0.0012 0.0092 
Bromithealloys© 82) ake % 0.0036 0.0020 0.0056 


In this case the alloy richest in tin suffers the smallest 
total loss in metal, but in proportion to its content of lead, 
a comparatively large amount of the latter is dissolved. 
The results of these experiments show the extent to 
which the resisting power of one and the same alloy is de- 
pendent upon the nature of the influences to which it is ex- 
posed and the temperature at which they act. 

R. Weber has made quite a number of experiments with 
lead-tin alloys in regard to their behavior towards vinegar. 
His investigations show that generally speaking the alloys 
are the more strongly attacked the greater their content of 
lead, no exception from this rule for some alloys richer in 
lead, as supposed by Pohl and Phlo, having been found. 
Further, a content of antimony does not prevent the alloy 
from being attacked, and that when vinegar is mixed with 
Y% its volume of tartaric acid, the quantity of metal dis- 
solved is increased fourfold. ! 

In Germany, by. law, vessels intended for measuring 
fluids must not contain more than I part lead to 5 parts tin. 


CHAPTER. 
PREPARATION OF ALLOYS IN GENERAL. 


ALLoys are generally prepared by directly melting to- 
gether the metals which “are to take part in the mixture. 
At the first glance this would seem a very simple affair, 
requiring scarcely any explanation, but in fact great skill 
and judgment are necessary for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the object. Some alloys are in fact very difficult to 
prepare, and require special precautionary measures. 

For melting purposes various kinds of utensils are em- 
ployed. An iron kettle may be used for the manufacture 
of alloys with low melting temperatures, especially those of 
lead and tin, or alloys of these metals with antimony. For 
heating the kettle ordinary fuel or, when working on a 
small scale, illuminating gas may be used. 

For alloys with higher melting temperatures crucibles 
are used in place of a kettle. Crucibles are more expensive 
and require frequent renewal, but they are indispensable 
for melting alloys with higher melting temperatures, for 
instance, the alloys of copper, nickel, silver, gold. In most 
cases crucibles are made of fire-clay mixed with graphite. 
The latter improves the refractory quality, prevents the 
crucible from cracking in burning it, and impedes the pas- 
sage of..oxidizing fire-gases through the red-hot walls of the 
crucible. The crucibles are generally heated in a furnace, 
coke being used as fuel. They are, as a rule, taken from 
the furnace by means of tongs and emptied by tilting. In 
doing this there is, however, danger of the crucible break- 
ing, this danger increasing with the weight of the crucible, 
and therefore the capacity of the latter is generally limited 
to about 100 lbs. Hence if larger quantities are to be 

(128 ) 
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melted, several crucibles have to be used and their contents 
combined after melting. This method has, however, several 
drawbacks. To overcome these, furnaces have been in- 
troduced in which the crucible is stationary and for the 
purpose of emptying it, the entire furnace is tilted over by 
means of a mechanical appliance. The crucible of such a 
furnace has a capacity of up to 1000 lbs. 

When working on a large scale, the crucibles are some- 
times placed upon the flat hearth of a furnace where they 
are heated by the passing flame of the fuel. The crucibles 
are emptied, as previously mentioned by means of tongs. 

If, however, considerable quantities are at one time to be 
melted, and damage to the quality of the alloys from com- 
ing in contact with the gases of combustion need not 
be feared, a reverberatory furnace is used. The metal is 
placed upon the trough-shaped hearth of the furnace and 
directly melted by the passing flame. The melted metal is 
drawn off through the tap-hole. This process is generally 
employed in bronze foundries when bells and other large 
articles are to be cast. Wood is preferably used as fuel, 
since the content of sulphur in coal might pass from the 
gases into the metal and impair its quality. In many works 
gas is now used for heating the furnace. Special pre- 
cautions must be taken to keep up a deoxidizing flame 
within the furnace. A small portion of the heat, which 
otherwise could be used for melting the metals, is some- 
times lost thereby; but the great advantage is gained that 
as long as the gases of combustion passing over the metals 
absorb oxygen, the melting metals will actually remain ina 
metallic state. This is especially of great importance with 
metals which readily oxidize when exposed in a fused state 
to the action of the air. It may here be remarked that the 
oxides formed by careless work from the metals seldom 
take part in the formation of the alloy, so that even if the 
quantities of metals have been accurately weighed, the 
resulting alloy will not show the desired composition, since 
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the portion of the metals converted into oxide does not 
enter into the alloy. 

For preparing alloys on a smaller scale in a crucible, 
special precautionary measures must be taken against 
oxidation of the metals. For this purpose the surface of 
the metals is covered with bodies which prevent the access 
of air, without, however, exerting any influence whatever, 
or at least only to a very small> extent, upon the metals. . 
In many cases anhydrous~borax is used; but independently 
of the fact that borax is rather. expensive and unnecessarily 
increases the cost of the alloys, its employment is accom- 
panied by many evils. It is well known that in borax a 
portion of the boric acid is not perfectly saturated, and that 
in melting borax with base metals a certain portion of the 
acid is always absorbed, which with the sodium borate 
forms double salts of a glassy nature. Hence by fusing 
metals under borax a certain portion of them will be lost 
by forming a combination with the borax. 

Glass consists of a mixture of silicates, and forms, when 
thrown upon fusing metal, a coating which completely ex- 
cludes the access of air to the surface of the metal. Though 
it has also the property of absorbing certain metals when 
brought in contact with them in a liquid state, the influ- 
ence it exerts upon alloys is, generally speaking, much less 
than that of an equal quantity of borax. If the metals to 
be fused together are such that a combination with carbon 
need not be feared, the fusing mass can also be protected 
from the influence of the oxygen of the atmosphere by 
covering. it with a layer of pulverized charcoal. Many man- 
ufacturers are in the habit of throwing a certain quantity of 
fat upon the heated metal before fusion. The fat on being 
suddenly strongly heated decomposes and evolves a con- 
siderable quantity of gas, which exerts a protecting influ- 
ence upon the surface of the metals. After the evolution 
of gas has ceased, there remains a very finely divided 
carbon which protects the metals from oxidation. 
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For the preparation of alloys from noble or costly metals 
it is recommended to effect the fusion in crucibles of 
graphite or of graphite mixed with clay, as the metal read- 
ily and completely separates from such crucibles. In regard 
to graphite crucibles we would draw attention to a circum- 
stance, which, though unimportant in itself, may become 
very disagreeable in preparing alloys from costly metals. 
It sometimes happens that a graphite crucible a short time 
after being placed in the furnace bursts with a loud report, 
and the metals contained in it fall into the fire, from which 
they have to be rescued with considerable trouble. This 
phenomenon in most cases is due to faulty work in the 
making of the crucible. If for instance the mass of the 
crucible contains a small bubble filled with air or moisture, 
these bodies will expand strongly on heating, and this ex- 
pansion may go so far as to cause the bursting of the cruc- 
ible. But, as this defect cannot be recognized from the ap- 
pearance of the crucible, it is recommended to test every 
crucible before using it for melting metals. This is done 
by putting them in a place where they gradually become 
strongly heated. Bad crucibles crack in most cases, and 
the others are sufficiently dried out so that they can be 
used for melting the metals without fear of cracking. 

In preparing alloys the metal most difficult to fuse should 
be first melted, and the more fusible ones only introduced 
after the complete fusion of the first. The varying densities of 
the metals to be combined frequently render the formation 
of a homogeneous mass very difficult. Moreover, in many 
alloys certain chemical combinations are readily formed, 
while the rest of the metals form alloys, the preparation of 
which was not intended. 

If two metals with greatly varying densities are alloyed 
and the mass is allowed to be quiescent, it will be observed 
that, after cooling and taking from the crucible, it shows 
clearly perceptible layers varying in color and appearance. 
By chemically examining these layers it will be found that 
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each of them contains different quantities of the metals used 
in alloying. To obtain in such case as homogeneous .an 
alloy as possible, the metals, while in a state of fusion, must 
not be allowed to remain quiescent, but an intimate mix- 
ture be effected by vigorous stirring, sticks of dry soft 
wood being in many cases used for this purpose. By stir- 
ring the fused mass with one of these sticks, the wood is 
more or less carbonized according to the temperature of 
the mass. In consequence. of the destructive distillation of 
the wood taking place thereby, there is evolved an abund- 
ance of gases which, by ascending in the fused mass, con- 
tribute to its intimate mixture, The stirring should be 
continued for some time and the alloy then cooled as 
rapidly as possible. 

The production of proportionate solutions of the metals 
one in another in melting can sometimes be promoted by 
certain manipulations. To these belong, for instance, the 
process of allowing the alloy to cool and then remelting it. 
In casting articles scraps and waste generally result, which 
in order to be utilized have to be remelted. So-called old 
metal consisting of articles which have become useless by 
having been broken or otherwise damaged are also fre- 
quently remelted. The above-mentioned effect of remelt- 
ing accounts for the fact that a moderate addition of such 
scraps, provided they consist of the same alloy, may be 
beneficial as regards the properties of the alloy to be 
melted. However, the metals chiefly used for alloying are 
quite readily oxidizable in the melting temperature, and 
many of;them possess the property of dissolving their own 
oxides whereby their usefulness may be impaired. Now the 
more frequently the alloy is remelted, the more ample the 
opportunity for the absorption of oxides will be. From 
this it will be seen that the melting of old metal without 
the addition of fresh metal is only possible without produc- 
ing an injurious effect when no oxides are absorbed during 
melting. No rule can be laid down regarding the propor- 
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tion of old to new metal most suitable for the production 
of serviceable alloys, since the old metal has, as a rule, been 
more or less often remelted. 

When larger quantities of one metal are to be alloyed 
with smaller quantities of another, it is advisable to first 
melt together approximately equal quantities by weight of 
the two metals, and by a second melting combine the re- 
sulting alloy with the remainder of the metal. This 
method is frequently employed when there is considerable 
difference between the melting temperatures of the metals. 
If, for instance, a small amount of copper is to be alloyed 
with a large quantity of tin, an alloy, the melting tempera- 
ture of which will be considerably lower than that of cop- 
per, is first made by melting the copper together with 
about the same quantity by weight of tin, and then adding 
to this the remaining tin. The same method is adopted 
when three or more metals of different melting points are 
to be alloyed in varying proportions by weight. To make, 
for instance, an alloy from 3 parts lead (melting point 
618.8° F.), 1 part tin (melting point 446° F.), and 1 part 
antimony, (melting point 1166° F.), the most suitable pro- 
cess is to first alloy one-third, z. e. 1 part, of the lead with 
the entire quantity of antimony by dissolving the latter in 
the lead after it has been melted, then adding the rest of 
the lead and finally combining with this lead-antimony 
alloy the tin which is most readily liquified, and being also 
the most expensive of the three metals, its oxidation should 
as much as possible be prevented. The same object might 
also be accomplished by alloying one part of the lead, as 
previously described, with the antimony, another part of 
the lead, or under circumstances the entire remainder of it, 
with the tin, and then combining the lead-antimony alloy 
with the lead-tin alloy. 

When a larger amount of copper (melting point 1983.2° 
F.) is to be alloyed with smaller quantities of nickel (melt- 
ing point 2732° F.) and zine (melting point 779° F.), one 
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part of the copper may first be melted together with the 
nickel and another part with the zinc, finally combining the 
nickel-copper alloy with the zinc-copper alloy. The reason 
for this apparently more troublesome process may be found 
in the fact that, on the one hand, uniform combination is 
facilitated by the formation of intermediate alloys with melt- 
ing points less far apart than those of the constituent 
metals, and, furthermore, that readily oxidizable or volatile 
metals, for instance, zinc, are less subject to oxidization or 
volatilization when alloyed than when in a pure state. 

While formerly only a few alloys were known, a large 
number are at present used in the industries, and we find 
very rare metals sometimes employed for the preparation of 
alloys to impart special properties. One of the principal 
causes of this advance in the industry is the progress of 
mechanics. We need only to consider the bearings of shafts 
and axles in order to understand the varying demands 
made by the engineer as regards the properties of alloys. 
How different must be the nature of an alloy which serves 
for the construction of the bearing of an axle revolving 
with a light load perhaps once in a second, from that which 
has to bear a heavily-loaded shaft making many hundred 
revolutions per minute! For many purposes alloys pos- 
sessing great ductility are required, for others the chief 
requisite is hardness, others again must have a high degree 
of elasticity, and still others as low a melting point as pos- 
sible. It will be readily understood that these different de- 
mands can only be satisfied by adding to the alloys suitable 
quantities of metals of varying properties. 

Though most heavy metals are at the present time used 
in the manufacture of alloys, copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver 
and gold are more frequently employed than others, the 
alloys of these metals being at the same time those which 
have been longest- known and used. In modern times the 
alloys prepared with the assistance of nickel have also be- 
come of great importance, as well as those of which alumi- 
nium and vanadium form a constituent. 
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Everyone who pays close attention to the subject of 
alloys knows that the amount of information which has 
been gained upon this important branch of metallurgy is 
comparatively meagre, and that much is still to be expected 
from the progress of chemistry. The metallurgist, if left to 
himself, cannot be expected to arrive at certain results, 
because, probably, he may be wanting in chemical knowl- 
edge or in the methodical course of investigation which 
must be possessed by those who are qualified to success- 
fully prosecute such researches. These qualifications are 
so much the more indispensable when it is remembered 
that every new alloy, by the fact of its properties being dif- 
ferent from those of its constituents, may be regarded as a 
new metal. Before proceeding with the description of the 
most important alloys, it may be convenient to say a few 
words about the best methods of making experiments in 
the preparation of new alloys. 

It is known that the elements always combine with one 
another in certain quantities by weight, which are termed 
atomic weights. (A table of the atomic weights of the 
principal metals is found upon page 22.) By mixing the 
metals according to equivalent quantities, alloys of deter- 
mined characteristic properties are, as a rule, obtained. If 
these properties do not answer the demands made of the 
alloy, the object is frequently attained by taking two, three, 
or more equivalents of one metal. An exception to this 
rule is only made in certain cases, and especially where, 
according to experience, a very small quantity of a metal 
suffices considerably to change the properties of the alloy. 
It is then most suitable to prepare the mixtures serving for 
the experiment according to thousandths, and with every 
new experiment change the proportion between the separ- 
ate metals a certain number of thousandths. 

For combining metals with non-metallic elements, for in- 
stance with sulphur or with phosphorus, it is, however, not 
sufficient to choose the proportions according to thou- 
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sandths, it being necessary to add these bodies according 
to ten thousandths. For these elements the form in which 
they are used is also of importance, which,however, will be 
referred to in speaking of them later on. It may here be 
remarked that the application of the term alloy to such 
metals which, so to say, are contaminated by phosphorus 
or sulphur, is entirely incorrect. It is used, however, for 
want of a better one, since it at ‘least indicates that we are 
not dealing with a pure metal. 


CHAPTER VI. 


COPPERS WE le @OWwise 


PURE copper by reason of its great ductility and tenacity 
forms a very important and valuable material for various 
applications in the arts, but its employment for many pur- 
poses is connected with difficulties. It is, as previously 
mentioned, but seldom used in the foundry on account of 
its tendency to develop gases in casting whereby it swells 
up, and sound, strong castings can only be obtained with 
great difficulty, even if the work is done with the greatest 
care. However certain alloys of copper possess, in addition 
to the valuable properties of the latter, others which render 
them especially suitable for certain industrial purposes, and 
moreover, it is possible to impart to such alloys the most 
desirable properties, as they can be made soft or very hard; 
brittle or elastic, malleable or non-malleable, etc. 

The production of copper alloys is attended with certain 
difficulties, since this metal has a very high melting point 
and the presence of very small qnantities of foreign bodies 
exerts a great influence upon its own properties as well as 
upon those of its alloys. 

Thus a content of zs to zw Of lead somewhat increases 
the ductility of copper to be rolled; but the presence of one 
full thousandth of lead renders the metal unfit for the 
preparation of brass which is to be rolled into sheets or 
drawn out into wire. By adding to copper up to iso of 
lead, it acquires the property of being red-short or hot- 
short, and by increasing the content of lead to one per 
cent. it becomes entirely useless, it being both red-short 
and cold-short. A content of lead always exerts an injuri- 
ous influence upon the properties of copper, this influence 
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being more strongly observed at a higher temperature than 
at an ordinary one. 

A content of iron exceeding 7,59 has «also an injurious 
effect upon the properties of copper, rendering it hard and 
brittle. Small quantities of nickel affect copper injuriously 
in making it less malleable, the evil being still further in- 
creased if besides this metal a small quantity of antimony 
be present. Antimony and arsenic by themselves mixed 
with copper considerably: decrease its highly-valued prop- 
erty of ductility. Copper containing only =soo of antimony 
can no longer be worked for sheet brass. Bismuth acts in 
a manner similar to antimony. Zinc mixed with copper 
up to reo makes it red-short. Certain alloys of copper and 
zinc can, however, be well worked, the most important of 
such alloys being brass. A content of tin and silver seems 
not to have an injurious effect upon the properties of cop- 
per, and these two metals, if added in certain proportions, 
yield alloys which are distinguished by special valuable 
properties. 

An admixture of cuprous oxide makes copper both red- 
short and cold-short, especially if present in larger quanti- 
ties, and further imparts to it the disagreeable property of 
considerably contracting in casting. Moreover, the cast- 
ings from such copper show an unequal density, so that 
plates of it cannot be used for copper-plate printing. It 
may here be remarked that most brands of copper found in 
commerce contain certain quantities of cuprous oxide, it 
being claimed that an admixture of one-half to two per 
cent. of it is even beneficial, as it counteracts the injurious 
influence of foreign metals upon the copper. 

Beside the above-mentioned metals, many brands of cop- 
per found in commerce frequently contain bodies belonging 
to the non-metals, such as sulphur, silicon, and phos- 
phorus. The influence of these bodies is, as a rule, very 
injurious. 


A content of sulphur makes the copper red-short and 
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castings of it blown. By a content of silicon the copper 
loses its pure red color and acquires one shading into 
white, its ductility being at the same time considerably 
affected. Copper containing nearly two per cent. of silicon 
can only be rolled in the cold, as it cracks in the heat. 
With a still greater content of silicon the copper becomes 
a yellowish-white metal of extraordinary brittleness, so that 
it can no longer be worked to advantage. 

A content of phosphorus exerts a considerable influence 
upon the properties of copper, generally increasing its 
hardness and at the same time making it more fusible. 
With an admixture of tys5 Of phosphorus the copper can 
only be rolled in the cold, while with a still greater content 
it becomes brittle in the cold. Some alloys of copper 
with phosphorus, known as phosphor-bronze, are, however, 
used for certain industrial purposes on account of their 
special properties, they being distinguished by particular 
strength, ductility, and beautiful color. These combina- 
tions will be referred to later on. 

According to the more recent researches by Hampe, 
copper shows the following behavior towards admixtures :— 

With a content of between yzosn and zo¢0 of cuprous 
oxide, the properties of the copper are not sensibly affected, 
it becoming red-short only in the presence of rody; anda 
content of this compound always acts in such a manner as 
to increase the brittleness of the metal more in the cold 
than in the heat. One-thousandth of arsenic exerts no in- 
fluence upon the copper, but zoo0 of it render it cold-short 
and hard. It only becomes red-short with 7G, of arsenic, 
but is not cold-short, which is contrary to the opinions 
formerly held in regard to the influence of arsenic upon 
copper. Antimony acts similarly to arsenic, except that a 
smaller quantity of it will make the copper red-short. 

A content of one and a half thousandths of lead exerts 
no influence upon the properties of copper; a slight brittle- 
ness inthe heat shows itself, however, withacontent of rs0 
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which becomes greater with one of rosa, and is clearly per- 
ceptible in the cold. 

According to these more recent researches a content of 
bismuth exerts an especially injurious influence upon the 
properties of copper, an indefinitely small quantity sufficing 
to decrease the ductility in the heat, while with a content 
of teoo the copper becomes exceedingly red-short and 
sensibly cold-short. 

A considerable portion ’of, the copper occurring in com- 
merce is extracted from minerals containing a number of 
other metals, this holding especially good in regard to those 
brands obtained from gray copper ore or fahl ore.* Ex- 
perts can tell from the external properties of the metal, es- 
pecially by the color, fracture, and ductility, whether it is 
suitable for certain purposes or not. But it is, of course, 
impossible to recognize in this manner the quantities of 
foreign bodies. In buying a large lot of copper for alloys 
it is therefore recommended to subject it to an accurate 
chemical analysis, in order to be sure that it is free from 
lead and bismuth, which are especially injurious. 

As previously mentioned, the number of copper alloys is 
very large, the most important being those with tin, zinc, 
nickel, gold, silver, platinum, and mercury, and further, 
with aluminium; the alloys of copper with lead, antimony, 
and iron are less frequently used. 

After giving a brief introductory sketch of the alloys of 
copper with the precious metals, which have been used 
from very remote times, we shall first speak of the alloys of 
copper with the base metals, they being of special interest 
for industrial purposes, and, besides, presenting more tech- 
nical difficulties in their preparation. 

Copper-gold alloys.—Gold, as previously mentioned hav- 
ing but a slight degree of hardness, must be alloyed with 
other metals in order to prevent its wearing too rapidly, 


*It contains copper, antimony, arsenic, and sulphur. 
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copper and silver, either by themselves or together, being 
generally used for the purpose. Beside the fact that the 
gold alloys show a greater degree of hardness than the 
pure metal, the color of the latter is also changed by alloy- 
ing with silver or copper, there being gold with a color 
shading into white (alloyed with silver) and other varieties 
shading into red (alloyed with copper). There is also a 
green gold, which is an alloy of gold, silver, and copper. 

According to the purpose for which gold alloys are to be 
used, they are prepared either with copper or silver alone, 
or with the assistance of both metals. The gold coins of 
Europe consist always of an alloy of gold with copper, a 
content of silver, which must, however, be very small, being 
due to the use of argentiferous gold. The preparation of 
alloys of gold and of silver has become very extensive on 
account of their being used for coinage and articles of 
jewelry, and will be referred to later on. 

Copper-stlver alloys,—The alloys of copper with silver 
are extensively used for coinage and silverware. As may 
be seen from the properties of both metals, these alloys 
possess a considerable degree of ductility, and if the pro- 
portions in which the metals are mixed are so chosen that 
the copper slightly predominates, their properties are 
almost exactly a mean between those of the two metals. 
They will be fully discussed later on, and we only mention 
here that most alloys of silver and copper contain more of 
the former than of the latter metal. 

The alloys of the other noble metals, especially those of 
the platinum group, find but a limited application in the in- 
dustries ; they will be referred to latter on. 

Alloys of copper with the base metals.—Although the 
number of alloys of copper with the base metals is very 
large, those known under the general terms of brass and 
bronze are so extensively used in the various industries as 
to make most of the others appear unimportant in compar- 
ison. Bronze has been known from very remote times, and 
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was used by the ancients in. casting statues and other orna- 
ments. The bronze used by the prehistoric nations con- 
tained no lead, and came nearest to what ‘is at the present 
time designated by the term bronze, z. e., an alloy of cop- 
per and tin. The bronze used by the Romans and post- 
Romans was rarely an alloy of pure copper and tin, but 
contained usually more or less lead. ; 

Brass, the other important alloy of copper mentioned 
above, was manufactured” by cementing sheets of copper 
with calamine or carbonate of zinc long before zinc in a 
metallic form was known. 


COPPER-ZINC ALLOYS. 


The compounds under this heading comprise d7ass, 
tombac, and allted alloys which contain copper and zinc as 
chief constituents. The first account of the alloy of copper 
and zinc transmitted to the present times was written by 
Aristotle, who states that a people who inhabited a country 
adjoining the Euxine Sea prepared their copper of a beau- 
tiful white color by mixing and cementing it with an earth 
found there, and not with tin, as was apparently the custom. 
Strabo also alludes to the preparation of the alloy of copper 
and zinc. by the Phrygians from the calcination of certain 
earths found in the neighborhood of Andéra, and other au- 
thors, in the time of Augustus, speak distinctly of cadmia 
and its property of converting copper into aurichalcum, 
under which title the zinc alloy was subsequently known. 
Several writers of the Christian era who have referred to 
this compound are not more explicit than their predeces- 
sors; still it is evident, from various recent analyses of old 
alloys, that zinc was contained in many of those prepared 
about the commencement of the present era. 

The influence of zinc upon copper has several times been 
previously referred to. It renders copper fit for casting, 
and the copper-zinc alloys do not show the strong tendency 
towards liquation peculiar to copper-tin alloys. According 
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to Charpy,* copper-zinc alloys with a content of up to 33 
per cent. consist of an aggregation of dendritic (fir-tree- 
like) crystallites which form solidified solutions of the cop- 
per and zinc (mixed crystals of the two constituents) with- 
out liquation or disintegration, as is the case with eutectic 
alloys, having previously taken place. In alloys with 33 to 
45 per cent. zinc, crystallites are noticed which are sur- 
rounded by a mass, probably of the combination CuZnz, 
consisting of fine crystals. In alloys richer in zinc two 
different constituents can also be recognized. 

The strength and hardness of copper are, to be sure, in- 
creased to a less extent by zinc than by tin, but its flexi- 
bility is far less decreased by it, so that, while copper-tin 
alloys with a content of about 6 per cent. tin can no longer 
be worked at the ordinary temperature, copper-zinc alloys 
with even 50 per cent. zinc can with care be worked at the 
ordinary temperature, provided they do not contain other 
bodies which impair their flexibility. If, however, the con- 
tent of zinc exceeds 50 per cent. the alloy becomes rapidly 
brittle. 

On the other hand, many copper-zine alloys cannot be 
worked so well at a red heat as some copper-tin alloys; 
only a few with a fixed content of zinc stand working in a 
heated state, and are malleable. Hence copper-zinc 
alloys are, as a rule, worked cold by hammering, pressing, 
rolling, drawing, etc., and this property of standing such 
manipulations without previous heating, is without doubt 
an advantage. However, like most metals worked cold, 
they become by these manipulations hard and brittle, and 
occasional annealing is, as a rule, required to restore to 
them their lost flexibility. 


BRASS, ITS PROPERTIES, MANUFACTURE, AND USES. 
The manufacture of brass was introduced, in 1550, in 


*G. Charpy. ‘‘ Etudes microscopiques des alliages metalliques.’’ Bul- 
letin de la Société d’ Encouragement. 1907. 
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Germany by Erasmus Ebener, an artist of Nurnberg, who 
prepared it by fusing copper with so-called ¢utza fornacem 
or furnace cadmia. In England the first brass by the direct 
admixture of copper and spelter, with or without the inclu- 
sion of calamine, was made in 1781, by James Emerson, 
who took out a patent for the process. 

Brass, generally speaking, should contain only copper 
and zinc, but most varieties found in commerce contain 
small quantities of iron; tin, arsenic, and lead. In many 
cases these admixtures are due to contaminations mixed 
with the ores from which the copper or zinc is extracted, 
while in others they have been intentionally added in order 
to change the ductility, fusibility, etc., of the alloy. Copper 
and zinc can be mixed together within very wide limits, 
the resulting alloys being always serviceable. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that with an increase in the con- 
tent of copper the color inclines more towards a golden, 
the malleability and softness of the alloy being increased at 
the same time. With an increase in the content of zinc the 
color becomes lighter and lighter, and finally shades into a 
grayish-white, while the alloys become more fusible, brittle, 
and at the same time harder. Just as different as the 
properties of the respective alloys is also the cost of pro- 
duction, the price of brass increasing with the greater con- 
tent of copper. Very extensive researches have been made 
in regard to the behavior of alloys of copper and zinc, 
which may be briefly expressed as follows:—An alloy con- 
taining from 1 to 7 per cent. of zinc still shows the color 
of copper, or at the utmost only a slight yellow tinge. 
With 7.4 to 13.8 per cent of zinc, the color of the alloy 
undergoes a considerable change, it being a pleasant red- 
yellow. With from 13.8 to 16.6 per cent. the color may be 
designated a pure yellow, while that of alloys containing up 
to 30 per cent. of zinc is also yellow, but not pure. It is a 
singular fact that with a content of over 30 per cent. of 
zinc a red color appears again, which is most pronounced 
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with equal parts by weight of the metals, an alloy of 50 
parts of copper and 50 of zine having almost a golden 
color, but exhibiting also a high degree of brittleness. 
With a still higher content of zinc the gold color rapidly 
decreases, becoming reddish-white with 53 per cent., yel- 
lowish-white with 56 per’cent., and bluish-white with 64 
per cent.; with a still higher content of zinc the alloy ac- 
quires a lead color. 

The physical properties of alloys of copper and zinc differ 
very much according to the quantities of copper and zinc 
contained in them. Alloys containing up to 35 per cent. 
of zinc can be converted into wire or sheet, in the cold 
only, those with from 15 to 20 per cent. being the most 
ductile. 

Alloys. with from 36 to 40 per cent. of zinc can be worked 
in the cold as well as in the heat. With a still higher con- 
tent the ductility decreases rapidly, and an alloy with, for 
instance, from 60 to 70 per cent. of zinc is so brittle that 
it cannot be worked. If, however, the content of zinc is 
increased up to a maximum (70 to go per cent.), the duc- 
tility increases again and the alloy can be worked quite 
well in the heat; but not at red heat.. 

Brass shows always a crystalline structure, which is the 
more pronounced the more brittle the alloy is, and hence 
that prepared from equal parts of copper and zinc shows 
the most distinct crystalline structure. 

In connection with this some researches in regard to 
metals becoming crystalline, made by S. Kalischer, may be 
of interest. By heating rolled zinc to from 302° to 338° F., 
it suffers a series of permanent changes without its ex- 
ternal appearance being directly altered. It loses its clear 
sound and becomes almost without sound, like lead. It 
can be more readily bent, but breaks more easily, and in 
bending emits a noise similar to the “cry of tin.” All 
these alterations are due to a change in the molecular 
structure of the zinc, it becoming crystalline. This crys- 
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tallization can be readily rendered perceptible by dipping a 
heated strip of zinc into a solution of sulphate of copper, 
the copper, which is immediately precipitated, showing 
clearly perceptible crystallization. The fracture of the 
rolled and heated zinc is also crystalline. To avoid this 
change it is recommended not to exceed a temperature of 
266° F. in manufacturing sheet-zinc. Sheets of cadmium 
and of tin become crystalline at about 392° F. Sheet-iron 
and sheet-copper are also crystalline, but sheet-steel is not. 
Kalischer examined four varieties of sheet-brass constituted 
as follows: 


Parts. 
it Il. Lite IV. 
Bopper sarcasm eres lets 66 62.5 60 50.8 
ZAINCAR Sete tes Ria eee 34 37.5 ‘40 43.2 


Samples Nos. I. and II. were undoubtedly crystalline, and 
‘sample No. IIT. showed traces of crystallization, while No. 
IV. did not become crystalline even by heating. 

Sheets of tombac composed of— 


Parts. 
if Ms iG 
Copper BE MARCA e A tr & oe Oe oe 73.74 80.38 90.09 
EAS Cie or atentied pe via’ aca nos ie eee eV Oe 25.96 19.29 9.91 
TMV Ss seeticreicke tance oot Se a ore nee eS 0.30 0.33 — 


were all crystalline. No crystallization could be observed 
in bronze-sheets composed of— 


t Parts 
iE Le 
CODPer ste on nrdktated aac teticoe kite a aero 90 88.23 
ZADC sofas ean deea a PMR NE Ce Te eae ee ee 5 8.82 
itr Warr AtH cto mriactn oni an moan as ju eo 5 2.95 


Rolled lead is crystalline, but rolled fine silver and gold 
are not. By reason of these observations and experiments, 
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Kalischer is of the opinion that the crystalline state is 
natural to most metals, but they can be deprived of it by 
- mechanical influences, and many can be reconverted into it 
under the influence of heat. 

If a very ductile brass is to be prepared, great care must 
be had to use metals of the utmost purity, since exceed- 
ingly small+admixtures of foreign metals suffice to injure 
considerably the ductility, rendering the fabrication of very 
thin sheets or fine wire impossible. 

The strength of brass, as shown by many experiments, 
is also intimately connected with its composition, that con- 
taining about 28.5 per cent. of zinc showing the greatest 
absolute strength. The strength depends, however, to a 
considerable extent, also on the mechanical treatment the 
metal has received. A piece of brass of 0.001 square inch 
breaks with the following loads :— 


@astabrassy cam wir teerti ee orale breaks with 2777.5 pounds. 
Oitalimna yy hone soap sdoe os “§ 7203 se 
Hard-drawn thin wire....... i 9080.5 ae 
Annealed thin wire.......... os 7100 to 8628 = ‘‘ 


The molecular structure of brass can be much changed 
by treatment, it becoming more brittle by continuous mani- 
pulation, so that in drawing wire it must be frequently an- 
nealed to prevent it from becoming brittle. If brass is 
strongly heated and rapidly cooled, its hardness decreases, 
its behavior in this respect being opposite to that of steel. 
Brass which, for instance, as a constituent of machines, is 
subjected to repeated shocks, becomes brittle and fragile. 

A very important factor in brass is its melting point, 
there being wide deviations in this respect, which are 
readily explained by the great difference in the melting 
points of the two constituent metals. Generally speaking, 
the fusing point of brass lies at about 1832° F. If brass 
in a fused state is kept for some time in contact with air, 
its composition undergoes an essential change by the com- 
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bustion of the greater portion of the zinc contained in it, 
which explains the change of color frequently observed in 
brass fused for some time in contact witHt air. 

Old copper derived from worn-out copper articles is fre- 
quently used in the manufacture of brass. Such copper 
contains, however, generally foreign metals in the shape of 
solder, etc., which may exert either a favorable or an in- 
jurious influence upon the properties of the brass. Lead, 
tin, and iron are the most frequently occuring contamina- 
tions. Ifthe brass is to be used for castings, their injur- 
ious influence is not so great as in the manufacture of thin — 
sheet or wire. To brass intended for castings up to two 
per cent. of lead is frequently added, such addition making 
the alloy somewhat harder, and depriving it at the same 
time of the disagreeable property of fouling the tools in 
working, which is of special importance in filing and turn- 
ing. In casting brass containing lead care must, however, 
be had to cool the castings very rapidly, as otherwise the 
lead readily separates in the lower portion of the casting 
and produces unsightly spots. 

By a slight addition of tin the brass becomes more 
fusible, somewhat denser, and takes a better polish; it is 
also rendered somewhat less brittle. The presence of a 
small quantity of iron increases the hardness of brass con- © 
siderably, such brass on exposure to the air being, how- 
ever, easily stained by rust. 

In the arts brass is commonly employed in the construc- 
tion of scientific apparatus, mathematical instruments, small 
parts of machinery, and for many other purposes. A dis- 
tinction is generally made between sheet brass used in the 
manufacture of wire and sheets, and cast-brass, which re- 
quires no further mechanical manipulation than turning and 
filing. A number of alloys occur in commerce under var- 
ious names, but, as regards their composition, they must 
be included in the generic term, dvass, though some of 
them are especially adapted for certain purposes. 
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The table given below shows the manner in which the 
properties of the finished alloy are affected by its composi- 
tion. In the column “cohesion” is given the weight in 
tons required for breaking a bar of one square centimeter. 
The minimum of hardness and fusibility is denoted by r. 


{ 

Composition of Properties of the alloys. 

| the alloys | 

according to ae i 

. > Z Dl p> 
{SERS eet mE: 

‘ as ne Ductility at ir 

< Equiva- Per of Color. Fracture. o 59° E. =| 
5 lents cent. &, <s 3| 2 
PASS EA:| u. n 3 bale 
I 1:0 100 8-667 | red _ 24.6 8 22|15 
2! 1071 90.72 8.505 reddish-yellow | coarse-grained |12.1 6 2114 
a) Ost 89.80 8.607 i ips 11.5 4 20|13 
4 8:1 88.60 |, 8.633 cs s 12.8) 2 19/12 
5 Ve 87.30 || 8.587 | e ay 13.2 5 \18 11 
6) 6:1 85.40 8.501 yellowish-red fine-fibrous 14.1) 5 (17 10 
rio 83.02 || 8.415 a cS 13.7 II 116, 9 
Sie 4x 79.65 | 8448 os {14.7 7 15, 8 
Of 3x 74.58 || 8.367 pale yellow = 13.1 10, 14,7 
10 2:1 66.18 || 8.299 vivid yellow ie ‘T2.5 3 173’ 6 
76 mas 49.47 || 8.230 ‘ coarse-grained | 9.2 12 12 6 
12 ee 32.85 | 8.263 dark yellow .. 19.3 1 10 6 
13 8:17 31.52 || 7.721 silver-white conchoidal 2A — 1 s5| 5 
14) 8:18 30.36 || 7.836 * of | 2.2| very brittle | 6) 5 
15| 8:19 29.17 7.019 pale gray cH 0.7) = | 71 § 
16| 8:20 28.12 || 7.603 ash gray vitreous aa brittle 13.5 
ie 28:21 27.10 || 7.058 pale gray conchoidal 0.9 = 19. 5 
18; 8:22 26.24 | 7.882 4 cy 0.8 very brittle | 8 5 
19 8:23 25-39 |: 7.443 ash gray fine-grained | 5-9 slightly ductile 1 5 
ae Oe) 24.56 |, 7.449 ; i 3.1 very brittle | 2 4 
2ij- 1:4 | 10.65 7.371 ‘ “s 1.9 brittle 4 3 
a2p tS 16.36 || 6.605 dark gray = | 1.8 II) 2 
23 OL. (0. | 6.805 pale gray — ‘15.2 A 20° 


Sheet brass (tor the manufacture of sheet and wire). 
Especially pure metals, as free as possible from foreign 
bodies injurious to ductility (bismuth, antimony, arsenic, 
tin, lead, iron) have to be used for this purpose. Sheet to 
be stretched very thin under the hammer, for instance, the 
best quality of German sheet-brass for musical instruments 
contains, as arule, 19 to 21 per cent. zinc, sheet still suita- 
ble for most purposes, 22 to 30 per cent., and sheet for toys 
and articles easily shaped 30 to 40 per cent. Brass for wire 
requires similar composition. 

For the purpose of investigating the influence of anti- 
mony upon the cold-shortness of brass. E. S. Sperry pre- 
pared brass plates of the best quality of Lake copper and 
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refined zine with varying quantities of antimony and tested 
their behavior in rolling and by the condition of their frac- 
tures. The hardest alloy of 60 per cent. copper and 4o per. 
cent. zinc was selected so that the influence of the addition 
of antimony should be more apparent. The additions of 
antimony amounted to 0.01, 0.02, 0.05, 0.1, and 0.65 per 
cent. While Kerl states that 0.001 per cent. of antimony 
in copper renders the brass unfit‘for wire and sheet, Sperry 
found that brass with 0.006 per cent.—hence from copper 
with 0.01 per cent.—antimony could be satisfactorily rolled ; 
with softer alloys the influence of the same quantity of anti- 
mony is said to be still less injurious. A content of 0.02 
per cent. antimony could be readily recognized by the con- 
dition of the fracture. Since some brands of electrolytic 
copper contain from 0.001 to 0.08 per cent. of antimony 
and are generally used for brass without being previously 
tested, the objections of some manufacturers to such copper 
are readily explained. . 

Filings and turnings always contain small quantities of 
iron particles and hence are not suitable as an addition to 
the better qualities of brass. Silesian zinc, as.a rule, con- 
tains not less than 0.75 per cent. lead. Missouri zinc is 
very pure, and also Spanish zinc, brand R. C. A. Refinado, 
the latter being free from arsenic, antimony and sulphur, 
and contains only 0.05 per cent. lead and a trace of iron; it 
is used for the best quality of sheet-brass (cartridge shells). 
The more sheet-brass is to resist the action of acid and 
alkaline fluids, the richer in copper it should be, and ac- 
cordingly, the following proportions of copper to zinc may 
be recommended: 70: 30, 66:34, and 60: 40. Brass for 
cartridge shells contains 72 parts copper and 28 parts zinc, 
with at the utmost 0.25 per cent. lead, or still better en- 
tirely free from lead. 

The best evidence of the quality of a brand of copper is 
that it yields brass suitable for the preparation of thin sheet 
and wire, and the sharpest test for the quality of the cop- 
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per consists in that when the brass is drawn out to tubes 
over a corebar, the tubes show no cracks. The following 
analyses show the composition of different varieties of brass 
for sheet and wire. 


| : 
Beet Place of derivation. |Copper. Zinc.| Lead. | Tin. | Silicon. Antimony. Iron. 
Sheet Jemappes 64.6 |-33.7 1.4 | 0.2 _ a _ 
a Stolberg 64.8 | 32.8 ZOum OLA —_ | _ ; 
vy Romilly | 70." | 29.26 0.28 | 0.17 ce | — j= 
Rosthorn (Vienna) | 68.1 31.9 trace | — | — | — — 
rs = 71.5 28.5 = — wt = = — 
i? = 71.36 28.15 = == = = ——e 
rs | = 71.10 | 27.6 ats — — — —, 
: \Iserlohn and Romilly | 70.1 29.9 — _ — _ — 
Liidenscheid v2.73 20227, _ — _ — —_ 
eel (brittle) 63.66 | 33.02 2.52 — 0.61 | — -- 
= ‘Hegermihl 70.16 | 27.45 0-79 0.20 =_ — _ 
i Oker 69.98 | 20.54 0.97 _ _ 0.79 0.23 
Wire |England 70.29 | 29.26 0.28 | 0.17 = _ _ 
> /Augsburg 71.89 27.63 OSs oi _ = _ 
“ |Neustadt-Eberswalde| 70.16 | 27.45 0.20 | 0.79 _ — — 
roar _ 71.36 | 28.15 - |;- _ \ _ _ 
mes _— 71.5 28.5 ly — | _ — 
_ | 71.0 | 27.6 - —- - | ~ — 
% (Good quality) | 65.4 34.6 - = _— | — _ 
“ (Brittle) On iGeen 32 40min es — = | _ _ 
‘(Good composition for | | 
sheet and wire) 67 32 0.5 0.5 _ | — — 
\China, best quality | | 
brass 10 (mes | — tf — } — = 
China, ordinary qual- | | 
ity brass 10 | 2.7 _ _ _ | _ _ 


Japanese brass (Schin-chiu) contains as a rule 30 parts 
zinc to 70 parts copper, though there are also alloys with 
35 parts zinc. 

Alloys with 34 to 37 and 4o per cent. zinc are frequently 
used for the manufacture of sheet and wire, sheet with 37 
per cent. zinc being distinguished by extraordinary tough- 
ness and ductility in a cold state. 

Cast-brass being used for the most diverse purposes, it is 
difficult to give a composition of general value, since the 
demands made on this metal vary much according to the 
article to be manufactured, it being used for very ordinary 
wares, such as locks, keys, shields, escutcheons, buttons, 
hinges, etc., as well as for the finest mechanical instruments 
and objects of art. 

As a rule cast-brass contains more zinc than that which 
is to be worked into sheet and wire. It is therefore more 
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fusible, but at the same time harder and more brittle than 
wire-brass. The materials not being chosen with such 
great care as for wire, a chemical analysis teveals frequently 
the presence of a considerable number of foreign metals. 
The turnings, chips, and other brass waste are generally 
utilized by melting them together by themselves, or as ad- 
dition in fusing cast-brass. As, besides brass, such waste 
frequently contains iron and bronze, the contamination of 
the cast-brass with iron, tin, and lead is readily accounted 
for; sometimes a small quantity of arsenic is also found. 
Cast-brass is also much used in the manufacture of the so- 
called hard solder for soldering articles exposed to a high 
temperature. In the following table we give an analysis of 
different kinds of cast-brass, which shows the great varia- 
tions in its composition. 


| | 
Copper. | Zines ~|)= Tron: Lead. Tin. 
Variety. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Cast brass from Oker..... 71.88 | 24.42 | 2.32 TPOOMa — 
Cast brass from Oker..... 64.24 7227 i Ost 2am O.SO mm — 
Black Forest clock wheels.) 60.66 36.88 0.74 | — 1.35 
Black Forest clock wheels.| 66.06 31.46 1.43 0.88 — 
Cast brass from Iserlohn..| 63.7 | 33.5 _— 0.3 2.5 
Cast brass from Iserlohn..| 64.5 | 32.4: — 2.9 0.2 
French yellow brass (Potin 
OUTER Nae tent We SAbon al) WAG. — 2.0 12 
English sterling metal....) 66.2 | 33.11 0.66 2.0 _ 
English sterling metal..... 66.66 | 26.66 0.66 — _— 


Ordinary cast-brass (potin jaune, potin gris, sterling 
metal).—The mixture of metals known under these names 
is the poorest quality of brass, and its composition varies 
so much as to make it impossible to state it within narrow 
limits. This quality of brass is generally prepared by fus- 
ing together old brass-waste of all kinds and subjecting it 
to a casting test. If the fracture is not too coarse-grained 
and the metal not too brittle, it is used without further ad- 
dition for articles known under the collective term of 
brazier’s ware (spigots, candlesticks, mortars, etc.). Brass 
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of this quality is readily worked with the file, but difficult 
to turn. 

By adding to ordinary cast-brass a certain quantity of 
lead and tin, a metal of a somewhat whiter color is ob- 
tained, which is called poten gris by the French, and is more 
easily worked with the lathe and file. The so-called ‘“ ster- 
ling metal’’,is somewhat harder in consequence of a con- 
tent of iron, and can therefore be much better worked than 
ordinary brass. By adding to sterling metal some tin, it 
acquires still greater hardness and takes a good polish. 

Fine cast-brass.—Brass to be suitable for the manufacture 
of fine articles must, besides being readily worked with file 
and chisel, possess other properties of great importance in 
the manufacture of such articles. It should allow of being 
readily cast and fill the moulds exactly. Further, articles 
of luxury manufactured from brass are frequently to be 
gilded, and experience has shown that brass of a beautiful 
color approaching that of gold requires less gold for the 
purpose than brass of an unsightly pale-yellow color. In 
order to be enabled to save gold, it is therefore of import- 
ance to manufacture the alloy so as to show a color shad- 
ing into reddish. Generally speaking, such alloys contain 
from 20 to 50 parts of zinc to 100 parts of copper; lead or 
tin, or both, in the proportion of 0.25 to 3 per cent. of 
each metal being added, according to the purpose for which 
the alloy is to be used. In the following we give the com- 
positions of several alloys which have stood a practical test 
in this respect. 

Tough brass tor tubes.—In chemical factories tubes and 
other utensils of brass are frequently used, which must be cap- 
able of resisting chemical influences as well as pressure. In 
preparing alloys for this purpose very pure materials should 
be employed. The following compositions may be recom- 


mended: 
le II. ile Wf 
(COppeiane erecta ciate tants aioe sieunnre ss 80 70 66 60 
TES NG AAO RED OORT ET OSC OOS 20 30 34 40 


x = 
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Alloy No. I. is used chiefly in England; the other three 
are employed in German factories. 

Hamilton’s metal, mosaic gold, chrysorin.—The alloys 
known under the above names have a very beautiful color, 
closely resembling that of gold, and are distinguished by a 
very fine grain, which makes them especially suitable for 
the manufacture of castings to be subsequently gilded. 
The alloys are, as a rule, composed of copper, 100 parts; 
zinc, 50 to 55. Pals 

In order to obtain a thoroughly homogeneous mixture 
of the two metals it is recommended first to bring into the 
the crucible one-half of the zinc to be used; place upon this 
the copper, and fuse the mixture under a cover of borax at 
as low a temperature as possible. When the contents of 
the crucible are liquid, heat the other half of the zinc, pre- 
viously cut in small pieces, until almost melted, and throw 
it into the crucible in portions; stir constantly, to effect 
as intimate a mixture.of the metals as possible. 

French cast-brass for fine castings.—As is well known, the 
bronze industry has reached a high degree of perfection in 
France, where clock-cases, statuettes, and other articles of 
luxury are manufactured on a large scale. The so-called 
bronze used for these articles is, however, in most cases not 
actual bronze, but fine cast-brass. In the following table 
we give the compositions of a few mixtures of metals 
generally used by the French manufacturers. They can be 
readily cast, worked with file or chisel, and easily gilded. 


t Parts 
See eS 
I II ey Le see VE 
Coppencincs: Gackt oe eee 63.70 | 64.45 | 70.90 72.43 
Zitreree eh ead eae ro, 33.55° | 32-44" | 24105, =| aamre 
PPA eka ease oo eee OR ea ee DiEG Dia Oeh ae | ea 00 hau atsB7 
Gad piv. Avan, os cots havi Ee Ee 0.25 | 2.86 | 3:06 at 208 
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Bristol brass (Prince's metal).—The alloy known by this 
Name possesses properties similar to those of the above- 
mentioned French varieties of brass, and can be prepared 
according to the following proportions: 


1 INE Ill 
Coppetma sorte: crhdann tL eeeee eek WSg7f 67.2 60.8 
LAM CR pane, oclelhe wee Dao ate ne ee 24.3 iB 2ES 39.2 


Regarding the preparation of this and similar alloys, the 
same holds good as has been said under Hamilton’s metal. 

Ronta metal consists of brass, with a small quantity of 
cobalt, manganese, and phosphorus. 

D Arcet’s gilding metals have the following composition : 


Te 115 ip LW IV. 
Oppel rye see 63.70 64.45 70.90 72.43 
LAI CX ares SOLE et nine ccd 33.55 32.44 24.05 22.75 
ANT 46.53, eee tee OR ae 2.50 0.25 2.00 1.87 
ECAC ee EE ieee es ae 0.25 2.86 3.05 2.05 
Specific gravity........ 8.395 8.542 8.492 8.275 


Malleable brass.—¥or castings which are to be shaped by 
forging or rolling, copper alloys rich in zinc (Muntz metal) 
and copper-zinc-iron alloys (Aich metal, sterro-metal, delta 
metal) are especially suitable, as they possess great 
strength, and the valuable property of being ductile in the 
cold as well as at a red heat. A content of 1 to 3 per cent. 
of iron is claimed to increase the malleability at a red heat. 
It is not yet decided whether the small content of iron pro- 
duces these properties, or whether they are due to the ab- 
sorption of the oxygen of the copper by the iron. Bya 
larger addition of iron the ductility of the alloys is im- 
paired. The observation that brass, which as ordinarily 
composed is brittle at a red heat, becomes ductile at that 
temperature when it contains not less than 35 per cent., 
and not more than, 45 per cent. of zinc, appears to have 
first been made by J. Keir of Westbromwich, near Birming- 
ham, who, in 1779, took out a patent for a. metallic mixture 


x 
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of copper 54, zinc 40.5, and iron 5, which could be forged 
cold as well as at a red heat. This alloy was to be used for 
ship-sheathing, in the manufacture of nails and rivets com- 
ing in contact with sea-water, etc. The matter fell into ob- 
livion, and in 1832 another Englishman, Muntz, took out a 
patent for an alloy of copper, 60 parts, and zinc, 40 parts, 
or copper 56, zinc 43%, and lead 334, intended for the 
same purposes. This alloy became known as Muntz metal 
or malleable brass. It ts still employed, chiefly for ship- 
sheathing, bolts and rivets, instead of copper, because it is 
claimed that the sea-water attacks the zinc gradually and 
uniformly over the entire surface, and that it prevents the 
deposit of barnacles, etc. According to the most recent 
investigations, this brass, however, is corroded not uni- 
formly, but in holes. 

To the malleable varieties of brass belong : 

Malleable brass, Muntz metal, yellow metal, etc.—These 
alloys possess the valuable property of being ductile in the 
heat, and castings prepared from them can be worked warm 
like iron. 

Yellow metal.—This metal possesses the property of 
being less attacked by sea-water than pure copper, and it 
was formerly much used for ship-sheathing and in the man- 
ufacture of nails and rivets coming in contact with sea- 
water. Since the introduction of iron as material for larger 
vessels it has, however, lost some of its former importance. 

Yellow metal or Muntz metal (so-called after its inventor) 
consists generally of copper 60 to 62 parts, zinc 40 to 38. 

The. metal is prepared with the observance of certain 
precautionary measures in order to obtain it with as uni- 
form a grain as possible, experience having shown that 
only fine-grained alloys of uniform density can resist sea- 
water. To obtain as uniform a grain as possible, small 
samples taken from the fused mass are quickly cooled and 
examined as to fracture. If the latter does not show the 
desired uniform grain, some zinc is added to the fused 
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mass. When this zinc has been intimately mixed with the 
mass a fresh sample is taken and tested, this being con- 
tinued until the desired object is attained. It need scarcely 
be mentioned that considerable experience is required to 
tell the correct composition of the alloy from the fracture. 
The mass is finally poured into moulds and rolled cold. 

Macht’s yellow metal.—This alloy, consisting of copper 
33 parts and zinc 25, has a dark golden-yellow color, great 
strength, and can be forged at a red heat, properties which 
make it especially suitable for fine castings. 

Bobierre’s metal, consisting of copper 66 parts and zinc 
34, 1s claimed to be especially suitable for ship-sheathing. 

From experiments made it has been learned that all 
alloys containing up to 58.33 per cent. of copper and up 
to 41.67 per cent. of zinc are malleable. There is, how- 
ever, a second group of such alloys with 61.54 per cent. 
of copper and 38.46 per cent. of zinc, which are also malle- 
able in the heat. The preparation of these alloys requires, 
however, considerable experience. It is best effected by 
melting the metals together in the ordinary manner, and 
heating the fused mass as strongly as possible; it must, 
however, be covered with a layer of charcoal-dust to pre- 
vent oxidation of the zinc. By the mass becoming thinly- 
fluid an intimate mixture of the constituent parts is effected. 
Small pieces of the same alloy previously prepared are then 
thrown into the liquid mass until it no longer shows a re- 
flecting surface, when it is cast into ingots in iron moulds. 
The ingots while still red-hot are thrown into water, ac- 
quiring by this treatment the highest degree of ductility. 
The alloy properly prepared must show a fibrous fracture 
and have a reddish-yellow color. 

Aich’s metal.—This alloy named after its inventor, con- 
sists of a brass to which a considerable degree of tenacity 
has been imparted by an addition of iron. It is especially 
adapted for purposes where the use of a hard and, at the 
same time, strong metal is required. 
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According to analyses of various kinds of this metal, it 
shows, like other alloys, considerable variations in the 
quantity of the metals used in its prepatation. Even the 
content of iron, to which the hardening effect is ascribed, 
may vary within wide limits without the strength, which is 
the principal property of this alloy, being modified to a 
considerable extent. 

The best alloy, which can be called an Aich’s metal, ts 
composed of copper 60 farts, zinc 38.2, iron 1.8. The con- 
tent of iron must be limited to from 0.4 to 3.0 per cent. 
Another Aich’s metal showing excellent properties is com- 
posed of copper 60.2 parts, zinc 38.2, iron 1.6. 

The hardness of Aich’s metal is claimed to be not in- 
ferior to that of certain kinds of steel. It has a beautiful 
golden-yellow color, and is said to oxidize with difficulty,. 
which makes it of great value for articles exposed to the 
action of air and water. 

Sterro-metal.—The properties of this alloy approach 
closely those of Aich’s metal. It consists of an alloy of 
copper, zinc, and iron, but contains a larger quantity of 
the latter. The composition of the alloy may vary consid- 
erably, a little tin being sometimes added. We give in the 
following an analysis of two varieties of sterro-metal of ex- 
cellent quality : 

Sterro-metal trom Rosthorn’s factory in Lower Austria. 
—Copper 55.33 parts, zinc 41.80, iron 4.66. 

English sterro-metal (Gedge's alloy tor ship-sheathing) . 
—Copper 60 parts, zinc 38.125, iron 1.5. 

The-principal value of this alloy is its great strength, in 
which it is not surpassed by the best steel. While a 
wrought-iron pipe broke with a pressure of 267 atmos- 
pheres, a similar pipe of sterro-metal stood the enormous: 
pressure of 763 atmospheres without cracking. Beside its, 
strength it also possesses a high degree of elasticity, and 
on account of these properties is especially adapted for 
cylinders of hydraulic presses. As is well known, these 
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cylinders begin to sweat at a certain pressure, 2. @., the 
pressure in the interior is so great that the water permeates 
through the pores of the steel. With a cylinder of sterro- 
metal the pressure can be considerably increased without 
the exterior of the cylinder showing any moisture. 

According to the purpose for which it is to be used, the 
sterro-metal, can be made especially hard and dense, but 
this change in its properties is less effected by altering the 
chemical composition than by mechanical manipulation. 

If cast sterro-metal be rolled or hammered in the heat, 
it acquires, besides strength, an exceedingly high degree of 
toughness. In hammering the metal special care must be 
had not to overheat it, as otherwise it easily becomes 
brittle, and cracks under the hammer. ’ 

A sterro-metal containing copper 55.04, zinc 42.36, tin 
0.83, and iron 1.77 was tested by Baron de Rosthorn, of 
Vienna, and gave the following results :* 


| Tenacity. 
Material. neat 
| Lbs. per square Kilogrammes per 
inch. sq. centimetre. 
! — — —__- ——_ 
Sfeno-metalucaSta co sctace fi cicine ae / 60,480 | 4252 
Sterro-metal forged............. 76,160 5354 
Sterro-metal cold drawn ........ 83,120 5084 
ETE DTONZE CASE bine ears sla eee varie 40,320 2834 


The specific gravity of this metal was 8.37 to 8.40 when 
forged or wire-drawn; it has great elasticity, stretching 
0.0017 without set, and costs 30 to 40 per cent. less than 
gun-bronze. It has been forged into guns, cold from the 
casting. 

Delta metal.—This alloy was introduced in 1883. by Mr. 
Alexander Dick, and on account of its strength and power 
of resisting the action of chemical influences is much used 


, 


*Holley. ‘‘ Ordnance and Armor.’ 
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in the construction of machinery as a substitute for the 
more expensive bronze. The name “delta’’ was given to 
it by Mr. Dick, simply for the purpose of connecting it 
with his own name, delta being the Greek for the letter D, 
the initial of his surname. 

Delta metal is a somewhat ferriferous brass with a fixed 
content of zinc—4o to 43 per cent. It is malleable at a 
red heat and distinguished by its strength. To prevent 
oxidation in remelting ‘and to keep the composition invar- 
iable a small percentage of phosphor-copper or, still better, 
manganese-copper is added, That a content of iron is 
capable of increasing the strength of brass has been ree 
ferred to in speaking of similar alloys, but in using such 
alloys containing iron many failures result because the iron 
alloys only with difficulty, and not always uniformly, with the 
other two metals. In making delta metal this drawback is 
overcome by first preparing an iron-zinc alloy with 8.5 per 
cent. iron, by dissolving the iron in melted zinc heated to a 
red heat, and combining this alloy with the rest of the 
metals. Besides iron, some manufacturers add small quan- 
tities of tin and lead; in some samples the presence of 
nickel has also been established. Examinations of articles 
of delta metal showed the following composition : 


Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 


Coppel nec eneeee 55.04 55.80 55.82 54.22 58.65 
ZATION roots peta 41.61 40.07 41.41 42.25 38.05 
seadwie cots 0.72 1.82 0.76 1.10 0.67 
Trongaconcetesee 0.87 1.28 0.86 0.99 1.62 
Manganese ioesete 0.81 0.96 1.38 1.09 — 

Nickelbocy..asea- trace trace 0.06 0.16 O.1I 
Phosphorus...... 0.113 0.011 trace 0.02 — 


No. I. is cast delta metal, No. II. wrought, No. III. 
rolled, and No. IV. hot stamped. 

The advantages claimed for delta metal are great strength 
and toughness. It produces sound castings of close grain. 
It can be rolled and forged hot, and can stand a certain 
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amount of drawing and hammering when cold. It takes a 
high polish, and when exposed to the atmosphere tarnishes 
less than brass. 

When castfin sand delta metal has a tensile strength of 
about 45,000 pounds per square inch, and about 10 per 
cent. elongation; when rolled, tensile strength of 60,000 to 
75,000 pounds per square inch, elongation from g to 17 per - 
cent. on bars 1.128 inch in diameter and 1 inch area.* 

Wallace gives the ultimate tensile strength as 33,600 to 
51,520 pounds per square inch, with from 10 to 20 per 
cent. elongation. 

Durana metal.—The alloy brought into commerce under 
this name resembles delta metal, but is somewhat richer in 
copper, and frequently contains tin, as well as antimony 
and aluminium. Five analyses gave the mean composition 
as follows: f 


Tin 
Copper Zinc Iron Aluminium Antimony 
64.78 29.50 1.71 1.70 222 


Like deltafmetal the alloy can be worked at a red heat, 
and is distinguished by its strength. 

Tobin hronze.—As regards composition and properties 
this alloy closely resembles delta metal. Analyses of various 
samples showed the following results : 


I, it. III. IV. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Coppertiimncanctrien: 61.203 59.00 61.20 82.67 
AMI CNet ee 27.440 38.40 37.14 3523 
SIS lemme Ran reeEne oct ote 0.906 2.16 0.90 12.40 
PO tipecs Neetee cele a 0.180 0.11 0.18 0.10 
header citas ices 0.359 0.31 0.35 2.14 
Spl vets teryacie sisters — = = 0.07 
Phosphorus........ — = = 0.005 


* Iron (London) Vol. 21, p. 159. 
+Trans. of the Institution of Naval Architects, 1888, p. 374. 
tiZeitschrift fir angewandte Chemie. 1894. 
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The Ansonia Brass and Copper Company are, according 
to F. Lynwood Garrison,* the sole manufacturers of Tobin 
bronze. They claim to obtain 79,600 pounds per square 
inch tensile strength, an elastic limit of 54,257 pounds per 
square inch, and from 12 to 17 per cent. elongation with 
best rolled one-inch bars. 

Tobin bronze, according to the inventor’s claim, can be 
forged and stamped at a red heat as readily as steel. Bolts 
and nuts can be forged from it by hand or machinery, when 
cold drawn. Its increased density and high elastic limit, 
and the facility with which it can be upset, while hot, make 
it well adapted for special purposes. In forging Tobin 
bronze, it is stated that particular care must be taken to 
work it only at a cherry-red heat, and that it should not 
be worked at a black heat. 

Alloy No. IV., given in the above table, is Rroueke into 
commerce under the name of 

Deoxtdized bronze.. It seems probable some deoxidizing 
flux containing phosphorus, similar to that used in the 
manufacture of phosphor-bronze, is made use of in the 
manufacture of this alloy. Deoxidized bronze is largely 
used for wood-pulp digesters, as it is found to resist the 
action of sodium hyposulphite and sulphurous acid remark- 
ably well. Deoxidized bronze wire has a tensile strength 
in the neighborhood of 150,000 pounds per square inch.t 

Of the mixtures of metals termed brass, the alloys given 
in the preceding are the most important used in the indus- 
tries with the exception of aluminium brasses, which will be 
discusses under “ Aluminium Alloys,” ChapterXI. It will, 
of course, be understood that they by no means exhaust the 
number of alloys which can be inciuded in the generic term, 
brass, that number being so large that they can scarcely be 


* New Alloys and their Engineering Applications. Jour. of the Franklin 
Institute, June and September, 18or1. 


{ F. Lynwood Garrison, New Alloys and their Engineering Application. 
Jour. of the Franklin, Inst., June and September, 1891. 
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enumerated. In examining a variety of brass, small varia- 

tions in its quantitative composition can always be observed. 

No matter how small tliese variations may be, they never- 

theless exert a great influence upon the physical properties 

of the respective alloys, so that an alloy differing but little 

in its chemical composition from another one, may never- 

theless vary, very much from it in regard to its physical 

qualities. Many manufacturers are of opinion that the 
physical properties of the alloys are also largely influenced 

by the mode of manufacture, and those whose products are 

especially distinguished by great uniformity always work 

according to a determined method. Hence the manufacture 

of brass is of equal importance with the composition of the 
alloys. 

MANUFACTURE OF BRASS. 


Before zinc was known in the metallic form, brass was 
prepared by fusing together with zinciferous ores, such as 
calamine or carbonate of zinc, as well as with cadmia, the 
zinc reduced by this process combining with the copper to 
an alloy. As is well known, the chemical composition 
of even the purest ores from the same locality always vary 
somewhat and it is almost impossible to obtain a mixture 
of metals of fixed properties and general uniformity. For 
the sake of completeness this antiquated process of manu- 
facturing brass will here be briefly described. Manufac- 
turers still working according to it, must, on the one hand, 
use very uniform zinc ore and, on the other, possess a 
thorough knowledge of the properties of brass so as to be 
able to tell from the color and fracture of a sample of the 
fused mass, whether the alloy possesses the requisite quali- 
ties or whether it requires the addition of a further quantity 
of zinc ore or of copper. The production of brass with ‘the 
use of zinc ores is less expensive, but more tedious and 
troublesome than by the direct fusion of pure metals. 

a. Manutacture of brass according to the old method 
with the use of zinc ores.—Previous to melting, the ores 
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have to be subjected to a preparatory treatment to remove, 
as far as possible, admixtures of foreign metals such as 
lead, arsenic, antimony, which would impair the quality of 
the brass. The native calamine is calcined to expel car- 
bonic acid, sulphur and other volatile matter, and forms zinc 
oxide. The calcined ore is then ground in a mill, the 
galena contained in it removed by washing, and the dried 
ore mixed with about one-fourth its volume of charcoal. 
The mixture is brought into large crucibles with alternate 
layers of granulated copper. Powdered charcoal is then 
thrown over the whole and the crucibles are covered and 
luted. The old form of furnace consisted of a cone with 
base downward and the apex cut off horizontally. The 
crucibles were placed upon a circular grate or perforated 
iron-plate upon the hearth. A sufficient. quantity of fuel 
was heaped around the crucibles, and a perforated cover of 
bricks or clay was fitted to the mouth which served asa 
register to regulate the heat. After the alloy is supposed 
to be formed (the time varying from Io to 20 hours, ac- 
cording to the nature of the calamine and the size of the 
crucibles), the heat is increased, so as to fuse the whole 
down into one mass. The till 1s then thrown up, and a 
workman, standing over the opening, grasps the crucible 
between the jaws of a pair of tongs and lifts it out of the 
furnace. The refuse is skimmed off, and another workman 
then seizes the crucible with a pair of tongs and pours the 
contents into iron moulds, guiding the stream with an iron 
rod. During this process there is a considerable combus- 
tion of zinc, the metal burning with its characteristic blue 
flame. When the material is good a single fusion is suffi- 
cient, but the finer sorts undergo a second fusion with fresh 
calamine and charcoal. 

The crude brass may show several defects in regard to its 
composition. It may either contain too much zine or cop- 
per, or the reduction of the zinc may not have proceeded 
in a complete manner. In such cases it is possible to im- 
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prove the alloy by a corresponding addition of copper, 
zine ore, or charcoal, and by again fusing it. Sometimes 
pieces of brass or metallic zinc are also added. 

6. Manutacture of brass by the direct fusion of the 
metals.— At the first glance this would appear to be a very 
simple operation; it is, however connected with many diffi- 
culties, and eonsiderable skill is required to produce brass 
answering determined demands in regard to fusibility, ten- 
acity, etc. In most factories the fusion of the metals is 
still effected in crucibles heated in reverberatory furnaces. 
For many years experiments have been made to do away 
with the crucibles and effect the fusion of the metals di- 
rectly in special furnaces. It is evident that such a process 
of production would be considerably cheaper, as there 
would be no expense for crucibles and the consumption of 
fuel be considerably less. The use of a furnace in which 
the metals could be melted down in large quantities would 
have the further advantage of obtaining at one operation a 
large quantity of brass of the same quality. 

The results of experiments made in this direction have, 
however, been so unsatisfactory as to force a return to the 
older and more expensive method of fusion in crucibles. 
The general introduction of furnaces for melting down the 
brass cannot, however, be considered as entirely abandoned, 
as the technical difficulties in the way will, no doubt, be 
overcome, before long. More recently experiments ona 
large scale have again been instituted by well-known manu- 
facturers, which hold out a hope of final success. For the 
present we must, however, confine ourselves to a descrip- 
tion of the best constructions of furnaces for crucibles. 

The manner of constructing these furnaces depends 
chiefly on the fuel to be used (coal, coke) and on the num- 
ber of crucibles to be placed in the furnace at one time. 
Generally speaking, the furnaces for a certain kind of fuel 
agree in most respects, the variations being chiefly in the 
arrangement of the crucibles in the furnace, and the man- 
ner of distributing the flame around them. 
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We first give a description of a furnace especially adapted 
for the use of coke. 

The furnace, Figs. 10 and 11, consistsof a vault of re- 
fractory material and is about 3% feet high. On the nar- 
rowest place of the vault is an aperture through which the 
furnace communicates with a well-drawing chimney. The 
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plate.upon which the crucibles for melting the brass stand 
has seven apertures so arranged that six of them are in the 
periphery of a circle, while the seventh forms the center of 
the circle. Between these larger apertures serving for the 
reception of the crucibles are smaller ones, which admit 
the air from below into the furnace. The bottom plate 
consists of a thick cast-iron plate coated with a layer of 
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fire-clay. The six crucibles standing on the periphery of 
the circle have a height of 1.18 feet, with an upper diameter 
of 0.65 foot, which corresponds to a bottom diameter of 
0.55 foot. . 


The crucible sitting in the center hole is called the king 
crucible, and being more exposed to the heat is generally 
somewhat larger; it is, as a rule, 1.18 feet high with an 
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upper diameter of 0.75 foot. The smaller crucibles hold 
about 92 to 97 pounds of metal each, and the’king crucible 
about 132 pounds. 

Fig. 12 shows another construction of a brass furnace. 
As will be seen from the illustration, the space in which 
the crucibles are placed has the form of two truncated 
cones touching each other with the basis, a shaft being 
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thus formed in which less fuel is consumed than in a fur- 
nace having the form of a cylinder. In place of coke, char- 
coal may be used in this furnace if the local conditions are 
such as to allow of its employment without increasing the 
cost of the brass. 

In the preparation of plate-brass the fused metal has to 
be cast in special moulds to solidify. It is, however, of 
importance that this solidification should not, take place too 
rapidly, as otherwise the: properties of the brass might be 


Fig. 13. 


injured. To prevent too rapid cooling the moulds serving 
for the, reception of the fused mass are strongly heated, 
special furnaces having been constructed for the purpose 
in which the gases escaping from the actual melting space 
are utilized for heating the moulds. Fig. 13 shows the 
construction of such a furnace in cross-section. 

The crucibles in which the charge is to be melted stand 
upon a grate; the fuel is introduced from above, and the 
gases of combustion pass through a flue into a space 
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divided into several low stories in which the. moulds are 
placed. With the use of coke or charcoal the work is very 
convenient, since no smoke is developed which could possi- 
bly contain combustible combinations. As will be seen 
from the above descriptions of furnaces for the use of coke 
or charcoal, no special provisions are required to insure a 
complete combustion of the fuel, it being sufficient to con- 
nect the furnace with a chimney producing a moderately 
strong draught, With the use of coal care must, however, 
be had to arrange the furnace in such a manner as to insure 
the complete combustion of all gaseous products evolved 
from the coal, as otherwise there would be a considerable 
loss of heat. 

The arrangement of furnaces for the use of coal is modi- 
fied in various ways. In one form of construction the coal 
is burned upon an ordinary grate, the gases of combustion 
passing through apertures in a vault of refractory material 
into a space in which the crucibles are placed. In other 
constructions, the fire-box is entirely separated from the 
melting-space, being only connected with it by flues led off 
at the sides through which the flame passes around the 
crucibles. Other constructions might be advantageously 
used for melting down brass. By, for instance, arranging 
the furnace so as to heat the crucibles by gas, the flame 
could be suitably regulated by a slide, and with the use of 
a generating furnace a number of melting furnaces could be 
kept going at one time. The generating furnace would, of 
course, have to be placed so as to form the center of a 
circle on the periphery of which the separate melting furn- 
aces are located and connected with the generating furnace 
by suitable flues. With, suppose, six such melting furnaces, 
three could be supplied with heat, while the others, after 
the removal of the crucibles, would be charged with fresh 
material. 

Fig. 14 shows Piat’s revolving crucible furnace. The 
crucible remains stationary in the furnace, at least for 
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several meltings. Fusion itself is effected by burning coke 
heaped around the crucible, combustion being accelerated 
by a blower. The blast-flue enters below the grate upon 
which is placed the crucible-stand, and the products of 
combustion pass through a pipe in the upper portion of the 
furnace into a chimney, or with larger furnaces into a hot 
blast-stove. The illustration shows the furnace in a verti- 
cal (working) position. From, this position it can, after 
shutting off the blast, be brought by revolving around a 
horizontal axis into the position required for pouring out 
the metal, a spout with which the crucible is provided fit- 
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ting accurately to the pouring gutter of the furnace. In 
case the mould cannot be brought to the furnace, the latter 
is so constructed as to allow of being raised and being 
brought to the mould by means of a crane; the furnace 
together, with its support may also be placed upon a car- 
riage. With the use of such a furnace lifting the crucibles 
with tongs is entirely done away with. 

In conclusion a few words may be said in regard to the 
construction of furnaces in which the fusion of the brass is 
effected directly upon the hearth. Generally speaking, they 
must be so arranged that the copper can be quickly melted 
down upon a flat hearth, care being had that the gases pass- 
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ing over the copper contain a small excess of unburnt 
bodies, as the presence of free oxygen in the gases might 
produce an oxidation of the copper, and the resulting ad- 
mixture of cuprous oxide injure the quality of the brass. 
After being fused the copper is to be strongly heated, 
and the zinc, together with any brass waste, both previously 
heated, introduced as quickly as possible. It is advisable 
to connect the furnace with two preparatory heating spaces, 
showing different temperatures. In the space showing the 
lowest temperature the zinc is heated as nearly as possible 
to its melting point, and in the hotter space the brass waste 
which is to be added to the fused mass. 

By introducing, as rapidly as possible, the materials thus 
heated into the heated copper, a too rapid cooling off of 
the latter by yielding heat to the zinc need not be feared. 
By this precautionary measure of preparatory heating the 
metal will remain thinly fluid, even after the introduction 
of the zinc and the waste brass, and the resulting alloy will 
be perfectly uniform as regards fracture, hardness, and color. 

The manner in which fusion is effected varies somewhat 
in the different works. In furnaces in which the king- 
crucible stands in the center of a circle and the rest on the 
periphery, the work is generally carried on as follows: 

One of the crucibles is lifted from the furnace, and being 
placed alongside of it is first charged with a small quantity 
of brass-waste mixed with a certain quantity of pulverized 
charcoal. Upon this base the mixture of copper and zinc 
in suitable proportions, previously weighed off for each 
crucible, is placed and the whole covered with a layer of a 
mixture of brass-waste and pulverized charcoal. It is also 
advisable to cover the surface of the contents of the crucible 
with as high a layer of pulverized charcoal as possible, this 
preventing at least to some extent a too strong volatiliza- 
tion of the zinc. In brass foundries the waste resulting 
from casting and otherwise is always melted down with a 
new charge of the crucibles. The centre crucible, the so- 
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called king-crucible, is generally charged last. In some 
foundries it is even customary to leave it entirely uncharged, 
it forming then, so to say, the inner casing of the furnace. 
This practice, however, cannot be recommended. 

The period of the complete fusion of the charge depends 
on the size of the crucibles, the fuel used, and on the con- 
struction of the furnace itself, but should not be longer 
than from two to five hours. ‘After placing the crucibles 
in the furnace the fuel”(if coke or charcoal be used) is 
heaped around them, or the coal placed upon the grate and 
ignited. In working with furnaces provided with a movable 
plate the latter is from time to time lifted off, in order to 
see that the surface of the melted metal remains covered 
with charcoal. When by dipping a rod into the crucibles 
it is observed that the contents are thoroughly liquefied, 
the casting can be either at once proceeded with, or sam- 
ples may first be taken to test the quality of the brass, and, 
if necessary, change its properties by additions to the fused 
mass. 

While in the course of fusion care must be had to keep 
the apertures through which the air is admitted to the fuel 
free, towards the end of the operation they are covered as 
much as possible in order to save fuel. It is also of im- 
portance not to force the heating of the finished alloy 
further than is absolutely necessary, since by strong over- 
heating a considerable portion of the zinc volatilizes, and 
the alloy may acquire properties entirely different from 
those desired. 


ny Casting Brass. 

THE casting of brass requires certain precautionary 
measures in order to obtain homogeneous pieces as free 
from flaws as possible. As regards the mode of casting 
we especially distinguish two different methods, viz: Ingot- 
casting and plate-casting, the former serving for casting 
brick-shaped pieces, which are to be remelted for further 
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working or at once brought into the required shape, and 
the latter for casting plates to be rolled out into sheets. 

a. Casting of ingots.—lf the brass is to be cast in the 
shape of bricks, or cubes, or is directly to be used for cast- 
ing various articles, the operation is carried on as follows: 
The king-crucible is generally left empty, and after the 
brass in the other crucibles is thoroughly melted down, is 
lifted from the furnace and placed in a depression in front 
of it filled with glowing coals. One crucible after the other 
is then taken from the furnace and its contents emptied 
into the king-crucible. As soon as it is filled the surface 
of the fused metal contained in it is covered with charcoal 
and the whole allowed to stand quietly about 15 minutes 
in order to bring about a uniform mixing of the masses 
emptied from the different crucibles. After this period, 
the charcoal is removed from the surface, and, after vigor- 
ously stirring the contents of the crucible several times 
with an iron rod, the fused metal is poured into the moulds. 

As will be seen from the preceding description, the king- 
crucible answers here the purpose of a sump, and may be 
suitably replaced by one. For this purpose another furnace, 
in which the sump stands free and can be heated to a bright 
red heat, has to be erected in front of the furnace contain- 
ing the crucibles. This sump then serves for the reception 
of the fused brass, and by charging the king-crucible also 
with metal, the space occupied by it in the center of the 
furnace can be advantageously utilized. By arranging 
several melting furnaces around the sump-furnace and with 
a proper division of the work, only one sump is required, 
it being charged in rotation with the contents of the cru- 
cibles from the separate furnaces. 

The moulds for casting ingots of brass are similar to 
those used for casting pig-iron. The patterns for the 
moulds are of wood, and have generally the form of bricks 
with oblique sides. The patterns are pressed alongside each 
other in wet moulding sand, a small gutter being left be- 
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tween each two moulds through which the metal after one 
mould is filled runs into the other. 

The object being not so much to give the ingots a beauti- 
ful appearance as to obtain them in a handy form, the sand 
for making the moulds need not be especially fine. The 
cold ingots of brass have quite a rough surface, and must 
be freed from adhering grains of sand by rubbing. 

For casting articles to be subsequently turned or worked 
with the file, special caré is required in making the mould. 
As a rule the ingots are remelted in a wind furnace, and 
the quality of the article to be cast is regulated by the 
addition ‘of pieces of brass or zinc to the fused metal. For 
remelting brass graphite crucibles are generally used, less 
dross adhering to their walls than to those of the rougher 
clay crucibles. 

The moulds used for casting articles of brass are some- 
times made of loam, and must be sharply dried before use 
to prevent cracking. » Suitable moulding sand is, however, 
generally preferred. The condition of the sand is of great 
importance for the surface of the cast article;.if it be too 
meager the surface is rough, and requires much after-work 
in turning or filing. Meager sand is improved by adding a 
small quantity of ordinary flour paste or some sugar syrup. 
If the sand is too fat, this property is decreased by the ad- 
dition of some finely pulverized charcoal. 

In order to obtain perfect castings great attention must 
be paid to the temperature of the fused brass. Overheated 
metal gives, as a rule, porous castings, and if it be too cool 
the mould is incompletely filled out, which with delicate 
articles may spoil the entire casting. The metal must be 
poured in an uninterrupted stream into the mould, other- 
wise flaws will, as a rule, be formed and the casting be use- 
less. In conclusion it may be remarked that in making the 
moulds, vents must be provided for the escape of the aque- 
ous vapor evolved. 

b. Casting of plate-brass.—For the preparation of sheet- 
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brass or wire-brass the metal has to be cast in the form of 
plates of corresponding thickness. It being absolutely 
necessary for the metal to retain the property of ductility, 
special precautions must be taken in executing the casting. 

Many attempts have been made to use iron moulds, but in 
most cases the castings turned out failures, on account of 
the brass copling off too rapidly. This evil might, how- 
ever, be overcome by heating the moulds in a special 
furnace previously to casting and returning them to the 
furnace after casting, where by a suitable regulation of the 
temperature, the castings could be cooled off as slowly as 
desired. Such furnace could be built on the same principle 
as the cooling furnace used in glass houses. 

Loam moulds give good castings, but have the disad- 
vantage of breaking readily, which, to be sure, might be 
overcome by edging the loam plates with band-iron. At 
present small moulds of sand are frequently used in many 
foundries, which must, of course, be thoroughly dried in 
special furnaces previously to casting. With the use of 
small moulds and careful work, faultless plates can be 
readily cast, while with large moulds it frequently happens 
that some places of the plate are defective and have to be 
cut out. 

In many places granite moulds are still in use, and yield, 
according to the statements of many manufacturers, the 
best results. The preparation of these moulds requires 
great care, the following points deserving special attention: 
The granite plates have to be provided with a uniform 
coating of clay, which must always be kept in such a con- 
dition as to insure the utmost uniformity in the surface of 
the plates. To prevent the cracking of the coating of clay, 
it is covered, after thorough smoothing, with a thin layer 
of cow-dung. 

The granite plates thus prepared are arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner: The upper plate is suspended over the 
lower one, the space or mould between the two being 
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limited by iron bars laid on the lower stone, which is a 
little longer than the upper one, and projects to the front 
so as to form a lip or mouth piece for receiving the metal. 
The plates are bound together with iron, and raised on one 
side so that they stand at an angle of 45°. As soon as the 
casting is finished and the metal is supposed to be solidi- 
fied, the sheet of brass is carefully taken from the mould. 
With sufficient precautions stich granite moulds can be 
used for a long time without the coating of clay becoming 
damaged, and the sheets turn out very uniform after the 
mould has once been heated by several castings. One and 
the same mould is frequently used continually, in order to 
keep it warm, and if it has to stand empty for some time it 
is enveloped in a bad conductor, as a coarse carpet, to pre- 
vent its cooling. If the mould is damaged it must be care- 
fully mended, and the mended places sharply dried to 
prevent cracking. 

The sheets of brass taken from the mould are subjected 
to a mechanical cleansing, and at the same time carefully 
inspected, defective sheets being remelted. 

At the present time the plate-brass obtained by casting 
is generally worked into sheet-brass, which was formerly 
prepared by hammering, but now by rolling. In some 
cases rolling is succeeded by hammering, as, for instance, 
in the case of the very thin sheet-brass known as Dutch 
metal, which is distinguished by the peculiar clear sound it 
emits on being pressed together. Thicker plates are oc- 
casionally prepared for rolling by hammering. After each 
passage through the rolls the sheets are heated in a heat- 
ing furnace, quenched to obtain greater ductility, and then 
rolled cold until reduced to the desired thickness. In 
working brass which is only ductile in the heat, the sheets 
must of course pass in a hot state through the rolls until 
reduced to the proper size. Before rolling, the sheets, and 
sometimes the rolls also, are coated with oil. After passing 
through the rolls the sheet-brass is finally subjected to a 
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treatment which decides whether it is to be soft and flex- 
ible, or hard and elastic. For soft sheet the rolled sheet- 
brass is again heated and quenched, while for hard and 
elastic sheet the heating is omitted, and the sheet several 
times more rolled cold. 

The sheets are generally heated in a reverberatory fur- 
nace heated, by wood or gas. Siemens has constructed 
regenerative gas reverberatory furnaces for heating. Coal, 
if used in such furnaces, yields, on account of the sulphur 
contained in the gases of the fire, a product which after 
cleansing does not show a beautiful yellow, but a red, color, 
which is due to the copper having entered into combination 
with the sulphur contained in the gases of the fire. If coal 
is to be used as fuel, either furnaces with iron or clay 
muffles washed by the flame are used, or the coal is con- 
verted into gases, which before combustion are sucked by 
means of an exhauster through milk of lime to remove 
their content of sulphurous acid. Regenerative gas firing 
is advisable, especially for large heating furnaces, since by 
directing the flame now to one side and then to the other, 
a more uniform heat can be obtained and the temperature 
more readily regulated. 

Figs. 15 and 16 show a reverberatory furnace for wood 
firing. It is furnished with a grate, a, 4 feet long and 2 
feet wide; the fire-bridge 4 projects about 134 feet above 
the hearth c, which ts on a level with the grate; the hearth 
is about 9 feet long and 4 feet wide. The arch behind the 
fire bridge is about 3 feet high, and the flue d opens about 
I foot above the hearth. The sheets rest upon the rails e 
so that they are also played upon from below by the flame. 

The sheets to be heated are frequently placed upon a 
carriage running upon wheels and rails, which when the 
charge is heated is withdrawn and replaced by another 
loaded carriage. This plan has the disadvantage that 
through the intermediate space required for the movement 
of the carriage and the expansion of the bottom, much cold 
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air passes between the bottom of the hearth and the fur- 
nace into the heating space and cools off the furnace, 
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whereby more time, and consequently more fuel, is required 
for heating. In some brass factories this evil has been 
overcome as follows: On both sides the entire length of 
the furnace, run, below the bottom of the hearth, hearth- 
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plates with their angles turned downward. Corresponding 
to this, angle-irons turned upward are placed with sufficient 
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play on both sides of the carriage so that on the carriage 
wheels a sort of gutter is formed which is filled with fine 
sand. On pushing the carriage into the furnace the angle- 
irons of the furnace sink into the sand and thus prevent 
the access of air. This arrangement is said to decrease the 
consumption of fuel one-third. 


Cleansing or Pickling of Brass. 


The finished sheets have a black color, which is partially 
due to the formation of cupric oxide on the surface and 
partially to sulphur combinations formed, as previously 
mentioned, by heating with coal in annealing. As a rule 
brass is brought into commerce in a bright state, the only 
exception being the thicker sheets, which retain their black 
coating. In order to impart to the sheet its characteristic 
beautiful yellow color, it is subjected to a final operation 
termed pickling or dipping. This operation simply con- 
sists in treating the sheet with acid, which removes the 
layer of oxide to which the black color is due. The pick- 
ling is commenced by placing the sheets in a fluid consist- 
ing of 10 parts of water and 1 of sulphuric acid. The layer 
of oxide quickly dissolves in the fluid and the sheets show 
the pure yellow brass color. After this operation the sheets 
may be at once washed and dried, and brought into com- 
merce. 

In most cases the sheets are, however, subjected to a 
second treatment with acids in order to impart to them a 
beautiful color; hence the treatment with sulphuric acid is 
generally termed preparatory pickling. As the actual 
pickle, either nitric acid by itself is used, or a mixture of 
two parts of nitric acid and one part of sulphuric acid. 
Pickles containing nitric acid possess the property of dis- 
solving zinc from the brass quicker than copper, the sur- 
face of the sheet acquiring in consequence of it a warmer 
tone, shading more or less into reddish. By exercising 
great care dilute nitric acid by itself may be used as a 
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pickle, but the sheets must be immediately washed, since if 
only the slightest trace of the acid remains, they acquire 
after some time a greenish color due to the formation of a 
basic cupric nitrate. 

It has been observed that nitric acid containing a certain 
quantity of nitrous acid yields especially beautiful shades of 
color. To obtain them a small quantity of organic sub- 
stance is added to the nitric acid or to the mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. The most curious substances are used 
for the purpose, snuff, for instance, being highly recom- 
mended as especially efficacious in producing beautiful 
colors. The use of such substances is, however, entirely 
superfluous, there being a number of cheaper organic sub- 
stances which, when brought together with concentrated 
nitric acid, evolve nitrous acid. The cheapest of these ma- 
terials is dry saw-dust, the nitric acid acquiring a short 
time after its introduction an orange-yellow color, which is 
due to the products: of decomposition of the nitric acid, 
prominent among which is nitrous acid. After taking the 
sheets from the pickle they are washed, best in running 
water, in order to remove the last traces of acid. 

By quick pickling the articles are obtained bright by the 
removal of the layer of oxide from the smooth surface of 
the metal. But sometimes a dull lusterless surface is to be 
imparted to the brass, which is effected by treating the 
articles with a boiling pickling-fluid composed also of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. In many factories this pickle is pre- 
pared by dissolving 1 part of zinc in 3 of nitric acid and 
mixing’the solution with 8 parts each of nitric and sulphuric 
acids. The solution is heated in a porcelain dish, and the 
articles to be pickled dipped in it 30 to 40 seconds. In 
dipping the brass articles large masses of red-brown vapors 
originating from the products of decomposition of the 
nitric acid are evolved which strongly attack the lungs. 
The operation should therefore be executed under a well- 
drawing chimney, or, still better, In an open space. 
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The pickled articles have a gray-yellow color, and in 
order to bring out the pure yellow color are immersed for 
a few seconds in pure nitric acid. They are then drawn 
through a weak solution of soda or potash, and finally 
washed. As the bright metal loses its beautiful color on 
exposure to the air in consequence of oxidation, the arti- 
cles after drying must be coated with good varnish. 


TOMBAC. 


The term tombac is applied to copper-zine alloys which 
on account of their small content of zinc—at the utmost 18 
per cent.—have a golden-yellow, reddish to red-brown 
color instead of the yellow brass color. Articles of such 
an alloy having the appearance of gold are said to have 
been brought, in the 17th century, to Europe from Siam, 
and the Malayan name /ambaga (actually copper) was con- 
verted into tombac. According to other statements the 
word has been formed by reversing the syllables of the 
Chinese packfong or packtong (white copper), 

If such alloys consisting essentially of copper and zinc, 
have been used for castings, especially machine parts, they 
are sometimes called red brass to distinguish them from 
the more zinciferous yellow brass. 

Pure tombac, z. e., the alloy free from tin, lead and other 
bodies impairing flexibility, is distinguished by a compara- 
tively high degree of ductility at the ordinary temperature 
but, like most all other varieties of brass, cannot be worked 
at higher temperatures. It is chiefly used for the manufac- 
ture of fictitious gold articles which possess a gold-like 
color, and are generally made by “striking up” in a die 
under a press or a drop-hammer, for which purpose a very 
flexible and tenacious metal is required, as otherwise the 
articles would crack. To this class belong cheap jewelry 
and ornaments, buttons and Dutch gold leaf. The varieties 
of tombac which contain not less than 10, and not over 18 
per cent. zinc possess a color most closely resembling that 
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of gold. Articles made from such alloys are generally 
thinly gilded as otherwise they soon turn black and require 
frequent cleaning. x 

While tombac generally contains 84 to 85 parts of cop- 
per and 15 to 16 parts of zinc; the proportions vary con- 
siderably as may be seen from the following table. 


Parts. 


Copper. Zinc. | Lead. 


Casttombac. German. «cs co cnc. s Onnnceeae 87.00 13.00 — 
= EEN GHSheA ee WOON Cok Wee Re 86.38 13.62 }| — 
Hombecy German: (QOREF) Olan cccenrock 85.00 | 15.00 | — 
SS “s (Hegermitih]) ........... 85.30 14.70 — 
Pariss (red!) eee ne Gee eee Q2.00 8.00 | — 

- ton @ilding, German —oscccct one 97.80 2.20 _ 

MS = Benehe oe. con nes 86.00 | 14.00 bonne 

b> German (Liidenscheid).......... | 7,820" ar ze70 ae 

a Rrench (yellow) <..cex «sk scocke. | “80.007 - |) = 27-00 3.00 

“s golden-yellow or..5 0. | 89.07 | 9.98 0.05 
? sy Cas es Oe 82.00 | 17.50 0.50 


The best Berlin alloys (so-called bronzes) for lamps and 
chandeliers contain, as a rule, 80 per cent. copper and 20 
per cent. zinc. For ordinary work an alloy with 33 per 
cent. zine is used. Castings to be worked with a lathe con- 
tain 40 per cent. zinc. The so-called Zyors gold is tombac. 

The color of tombac varies from pure copper-red to 
orange-yellow, according to the content of copper, though 
a red color is by no means a criterion as regards the con- 
tent of copper, since an alloy of 49.3 parts of copper and 
50.7 of wine is redder than one of 4 parts of copper and I 
of zinc. The more copper the alloy contains the more fine- 
grained and ductile it generally is. 

Many small articles, as candle-sticks, inkstands, etc., 
which are sometimes gilt, are made from a compound 
designated in commerce as bronze, which is, however, not 
bronze, but only resembles it in color. Such alloys are also 
frequently used for casting small statues, for which they are 
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well adapted, since they fill the moulds very uniformly. 
The composition of these alloys varies very much, though 
zinc and copper are, as a rule, the actual constituents, an 
admixture of tin occurring only occasionally. We give a 
few compositions of this (imitation) bronze: 


Parts 
I LDU AUDEN 
Coppermpreners te naa esa on ok eee Nena 80 67 76 
TITRE os. a rao Sat EN OT Re SE 20 33 24 


Mannheim gold or simtlor.—This alloy has a beautiful 
golden-yellow color. Its composition varies considerably : 


Parts. 
Ie lite 
(Caine? 16 83 ecis cape Aa De ete 83.7 89.8 
TERENCE os ues OOS SORE a RC OE ee 9.3 9.6 
WIND aig Aiuere lds © Sty SeRCRe Cree ee a a 7.0 0.6 


The alloy may also be obtained by melting together 69.6 
parts of copper, 29.8 of brass, and 0.6 of finest tin. 

Mannheim gold was formerly much used in the manu- 
facture of buttons and pressed articles of a gold-like ap- 
pearance, but it has recently been superseded by alloys 
which surpass it as regards beautiful color. 

Chrysochalk ( gold-copper).—This term is applied to 
several alloys resembling gold, which may consist of copper 
go.5 parts, zinc 7.9, lead 1.6, or of copper 58.68, zinc 39.42, 
lead 1.90. 

The beautiful color of this alloy soon disappears on ex- 
posure to the air, but can be preserved for some time by 
coating articles manufactured from it with a colorless lac- 
quer. Chrysochalk is generally used for ordinary gold 
imitations, as watch-chains. articles of jewelry, etc. 

Chrysorin.—This alloy, prepared by Rauscherber, con- 
sists of 100 parts of copper and 51 oi zinc. Its color re- 
sembles that of 18 to 20 carat gold, and does not tarnish 
in the air. 


~~ 
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Pinchbeck.—The alloy known under this name was first 
manufactured in England, and is distinguished by its dark 
gold color which comes nearest to that» of gold alloyed 
with copper. Pinchbeck being very ductile can be rolled 
out into very thin plates, which can be brought into any 
desired shape by stamping. The alloy does not readily 
oxidize in the air, and is, therefore, well adapted for cheap 
articles of jewelry, for which it is principally used. Pinch- 
beck answering all demands is composed of— 


Parts. 

a aa 

If, II. 
COpPPET: dha trees cle hia, wise totreit ores ern eee aT 88.8 93.6 
TAINC) Sesot nS ean st ee Rete easel as TIN TOL TZ 6.4 

Or 

BRASS eek a tee eens fe CE ae ee re eee 1.0 0.7 
Copper oage shins vote khe ne Ce eer 2.0 1.28 
YS s\ oh eee eae Ale A LRAT Naam CRA ice) Gis ee OD _ 0.7 


French orétde.—This alloy is distinguished by its beau- 
tiful color which closely resembles that of gold. In addi- 
tion to its beautiful color it is very ductile and tenacious 
so that it can readily be stamped and rolled; it also takes 
a very fine polish. The directions for preparing this alloy 
vary very much, some from Paris factories showing the 
following compositions : 


Copper enn Seon reo ene 90.0 85.5 82.75 | 

ZANC. cao Oe 10.0 14.5 16.40 | ¥ 
il Iai « Cal eptr eer cocmneic trae ound = _ 0.55 a 
PONS Sete acess een eer ee —_— _ 0.30 Zz 


According to a special formula, oréide is prepared as fol- 
lows: Melt too parts of copper and add, with constant 
stirring, 6 parts of magnesia, 3.6 of sal ammoniac, 1.8 of 
lime, and g of crude tartar. Stir again thoroughly, and 
then add 17 parts of granulated zinc, and after mixing it 
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with the copper by vigorous stirring, keep the alloy liquid 
for one hour. Then remove the cover of froth and pour 
out the alloy. 

Talmi or talmt-gold.—Cheap articles of jewelry, chains, 
earrings, bracelets, etc., were first brought into commerce 
from Paris under the name of talmi-gold, which were dis- 
tinguished by beautiful workmanship, low price, and great 
durability. Later on, when this alloy had required con- 
siderable reputation, other alloys, or rather metals, were 
brought into commerce under the same name, which re- 
tained their beautiful gold color, however, only as long as 
the articles manufactured from them were not used. 

The finer quality of talmi-gold retains its pure gold color 
for some time, and consists actually of brass or copper or 
tombac covered with a thin plate of gold combined with 
the base by rolling. The plates thus formed are then rolled 
out by passing through rolls, whereby: the coating of gold 
not only acquires considerable density, but adheres so 
firmly to the base that articles manufactured from the metal 
can be used for years without losing their beautiful appear- 
ance. 

In modern times articles of talmi-gold are brought into 
market which are simply electroplated, the coating of gold 
being in many cases so thin that by strong rubbing with a 
rough cloth the color of the. base shows through. Such 
articles, of course, lose their gold-like appearance in a short 
time. 

In the following table we give the composition of a few 
alloys used in the manufacture of articles of talmi-gold; it 
will be seen that the content of gold varies very much, the 
durability of the articles manufactured from the respective 
alloys being, of course, a corresponding one. The alloys 
I., II., and III. are genuine Paris talmi-gold; IV., V., and 
VI. are imitations which are electroplated, and VII. is an 
alloy of a faulty composition to which the gold does not 
adhere. 


S 
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I II Ill IV V. VI VII 
Z a! | a ees es 
| 0.69 { 87.48 .46 
COPPeh ee nies one 89.88 | 90.79 | 90.00 ae { 87-48} { 93-40 86.4 
8. -44\ f 6.6 
VATE soot ate 9.32 | _ 8.33 8.9 eas ieee { (es WAP) 
SEAT ei fice Pei cesto te — — — — — — Tek 
Olen eae dace — — — — me La 0.3 
Olde ene 1.03 | 0.97 | 0.91 { ee { oes eed 


Tisster's metal.—This alloy is distinguished by great 
hardness and differs from the previously described com- 
pounds in containing arsenic. It has a beautiful tombac 
red color. Its composition is not always the same, the 
quantities of the component metals varying within wide 
limits. The alloy actually deserving the name is composed 
of copper 97 parts, zinc 2, arsenic I to 2. 

According to this composition Tissier’s metal may be 
considered a brass containing 'a very high percentage of 
copper and hardened by an addition of arsenic. It is some- 
times used for axle-bearings, but can be very suitably re- 
placed by other alloys, to be mentioned further on, which 
are preferable to it on account of lacking the dangerous 
arsenic. 

Tournay’s metal.—This alloy is much used by the Paris 
manufacturers of bronze articles, and on account of its great 
ductility can be advantageously employed for the manufac- 
ture of cheap jewelry to be made from very thin sheet. It 
is also well adapted for the manufacture of buttons. It is 
composed of copper 82.54 parts, zinc 17.46. 

Platina, a white alloy, especially suitable for buttons, 
contains 80 parts brass and 20 copper. 

Manilla gold consists of copper and zinc, or lead. 

Dutch leat or Dutch gold. Copper 77.75 to 84.5 per 
cent., zinc 15.5 to 22.25 percent. 

The alloy is pale to dark yellow according to the propor- 
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tions of copper and zinc used. Being very ductile it is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Dutch leaf or Dutch gold. 

The alloy is melted in graphite crucibles and cast in iron 
moulds to semi-circular bars about 24 inches long and % or 
or 3% inch wide. The bars are then rolled cold and each 
resulting ribbon is made into a pile about 2 feet long and 
beaten under the hammer to a ribbon about 1% inches 
wide. It is then annealed and beaten into a ribbon 2% 
inches wide, and, after further annealing, into one 3% to 4 
inches wide. This last ribbon is pickled in dilute sulphuric 
acid, washed, boiled bright in argol solution, washed, 
brushed and quickly dried. The ribbons are then cut up 
and 1000 to 2000 pieces made into a pile and beaten under 
the hammer. The material is ‘then again cut up, the leaves 
are placed between parchment and reduced by beating to 
about 534 inches square. Each leaf is then cut up into 4 
pieces, which are placed between gold beaters’ skin and 
beaten by hand to about four times the size of the original 
leaf. The hammer used weighs 5% to 11 pounds, and the 
work is performed upon an anvil of dolomite by alternately 
beating with the right and left hand, and turning the package 
with the free hand. The package is made up of from 800 
to 1000 gold beaters’ skins, between which the metal leaves 
are placed; on top and bottom come six parchment leaves, 
and the whole is then tied up in parchment. After the 
above-mentioned hammer has been used for about one hour, 
beating is continued for about 2 hours with a hammer 
weighing from 12 to 16% lbs. To prevent the leaves from 
adhering to the skins in consequence of the development of 
heat, they are coated with gypsum. The leaves when taken 
from the skins are trimmed and placed in small books be- 
tween tissue paper rubbed with rouge. Each book con- 
tains 21 to 25 leaves. 

Dutch leaf is used for gilding all sorts of articles, and its 
beautiful color may be preserved for some time by applying 
a coat of thin colorless or slightly yellow lacquer. By add- 


sy 
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ing to the latter a small quantity of a pure color—aniline 
colors being well adapted for the purpose—the color of the 
leaf can be readily changed to red, green,‘ violet, etc. 
Bronze powders.—The bronze powders used for coating 
metallic and non-metallic articles (wood, plaster of paris, 
oil-cloth, wall paper, etc.), consist of tombac-like alloys. 
For colors shading strongly into white, metallic mixtures 
with a high percentage of zinc are used, and for those ap- 
proaching more closely ‘to a pure red, alloys with a large 
content of copper. : 
The many shades of color found in commerce are, how- 
ever, not produced by the employment of different com- 
pounds, but by heating the alloys converted into an impal- 
pable powder until the desired shade is obtained by the 
formation of a thin layer of oxide upon the. surface of each 
particle. In modern times bronze powders are brought 
into commerce showing beautiful green, blue, and violet 
colors, which are, however, not obtained by the formation 
of a layer of oxide, but by coloring the metallic powder 
with aniline color. The manner of preparing bronze pow- 
ders has been recently much improved by the use of suit- 
able machines for the conversion of the alloys into powder. 
In metal-leaf factories the waste resulting in rolling out 
and hammering is used for the preparation of bronze pow- 
der. According to the old method the waste was rubbed 
with a honey—or gum—solution upon a stone until a mass 
consisting of fine powder combined to a dough by the 
honey—or gum—solution was formed. This dough was 
thrown into water, and after the solution of the agglutinant 
the metallic powder was dried, and subjected to oxidation 
by mixing it with a little fat and heating it in a pan over 
an open fire until the desired shade of color was obtained. 
At the present time this laborious and time-consuming 
method has been much shortened by the use of suitable 
machines, and of alloys prepared by melting together the 
metals in suitable proportions for powders which do not 
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‘require to be colored by oxidation. These alloys are 
beaten out into thin leaves by hammers driven by steam. 
The leaves are then converted into powder by forcing them 
through the meshes of a fine iron-wire sieve with the as- 
sistance of a scratch-brush. This rubbing through is 
effected with a simultaneous admission of oil, and the mass 
running off, from the sieve is brought into a grinding 
machine of peculiar construction—a _ steel-plate covered 
with fine blunt-pointed needles revolving over another 
steel-plate. In this machine the mass is reduced to a very 
‘fine powder, mixed, however, with oil. The powder is first 
brought into water where the greater portion of the oil 
‘separates on the surface. The metallic mass lying on the 
bottom of the vessel is then subjected to a strong pressure, 
which removes nearly all the oil, the small quantity remain- 
‘ing exerting no injurious influence, but being rather bene- 
ficial, as it causes the powder to adhere with greater 
tenacity to the articles to which it is applied. 

In the following table we give the compositions of the 
alloys for some colors :— 


Col Parts ears Parts 

reas Copper. JLENO- Iron. 

Yeailtenin ee eee oer oe ae een eee VeerG2333 16.69 | 0.16 

[EVE egae ee acer Ree eran carter eetenrt ree 84.32 15.02 0.63 

[LASERCT eb suet td lem RR nts aa nce one Nee ara SANSOM meh 5 a30 0.07 
WOpper-nede sec mee Matas he neta 99.90 — = 
(OMTERS = coh Concacntac aONes eree MORO 98.93 0.73 -- 
Palepyellowhencemies cae cree atest we mies: 90.00 | 9.60 _ 

Gus peyote at oe deewreeer ses 98.22 0.50 0.50 


The better qualities of English bronze powders consist 
of copper 83 parts, silver 4.5, tin 8, oil 4.5, and the poorer 
qualities, of copper 64.8 parts, silver 4.3, tin 8.7., zinc 12.9, 
and oil 3. 

The variety of bronze powder known under the name of 
consists of coarser pieces prepared from the 


9) 


‘* brocade, 
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waste of metal-leaf factories by comminuting it by means 
of a stamping-mill, and separating the pieces of unequal 
size formed, first by passing through a sieve, and finally by 
a current of air. A certain kind of brocade, however, does 
not consist of a metallic alloy, but simply of mica rubbed. 
to a fine powder. Some kinds of bronze powder, as pre- 
viously mentioned, are colored with aniline colors. This 
is effected by simply pouring a‘dilute solution of the aniline 
color in strong alcohol over the powder and intimately 
mixing. 

Bronze powders from alloys of copper with 5 to Io per 
cent. aluminium and 0.04 to 0.1 per cent. bismuth are, ac- 
cording to Lehmann, prepared directly from the block of 
metal by a cutting-machine, heating and boiling the powder, 
again heating several times, rubbing, washing, drying, sift- 
ing, and polishing between rolls. As a polishing agent for 
bronze powders Rosenhaupt uses mercurous nitrate. 

Metallic powders are now directly produced electrolytic- 
ally, several methods for this process having been patented 
in France and Germany. 


WHITE BRASS. 


Alloys of copper and zine containing less than 45 per 
cent. of copper cease, as previously mentioned, to have a 
yellow color, the latter being, according to the content of 
zinc either pure white (silver white) or a pale, but pleasing, 
yellow. The ductility decreasing considerably with the in- 
crease in the content of zinc, such alloys cannot be used for 
rollingyand wire-drawing, but they may be employed for 
castings which are to be finished by the lathe or file. Being 
quite cheap they are well adapted for casting statuettes and 
other small articles not exposed to the weather. In the air 
these alloys do not acquire the beautiful color of bronze 
known as patina, but a dirty brown-green. 

On account of their white color some of these alloys are 
used for pressed work, such as buttons, etc., but only a 
moderate pressure can be applied. 
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Birmingham platinum or platinum-lead.—This alloy is 
of a pure, nearly silver-white color, which remains constant 
in the air for some time. It is, however, so brittle as 
to be only suitable for casting. Buttons are made of it 
by casting it in moulds giving sharp impressions, the letter, 
escutcheon, etc., upon the button being subsequently 
brought out more by careful pressing. The composition 
of the alloy varies according to the taste of the manufac- 
turers as shown by the following examples: 


I Ut III 
Woppemriy ws ace neces 43.0 40.5 20 = 
WET CH Pe RE CRS oe 57.0 53.5 80 a 


Other alloys for white buttons consist of: 


ie hte Dele IV. We 
Coppetere ee hot 54.0 50.0 60.0 60.0 54.5) 
LES ee ae er aR 43:01 45.04 2 3325, “30.0 15:5} a 
DST ai tanee are een Me 3.0 5.0 6.5 10.0 a 


Sorel s alloy.—This important and valuable alloy possesses 
properties rendering it especially suitable for many pur- 
poses. It is chiefly remarkable for its considerable hard- 
ness, it being in this respect at least equal to good wrought- 
iron. Its toughness surpasses that of the best cast-iron. 
In casting it shows the valuable property of being readily 
detached from the mould, and it can be mechanically worked 
with great ease, but it is too brittle to be rolled out into 
sheets or drawn into wire. It is much used for casting 
small statues, which after careful bronzing are brought into 
commerce under the name of cast-bronze. It may also be 
employed in the manufacture of articles exposed to the in- 
fluence of the weather, as it rusts with difficulty and finally 
becomes coated with a thin, firmly-adhering layer of oxide 
which prevents further oxidation. The following mixtures 
have nearly the same properties, though they vary very 
much as regards their composition :— 
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Parts. 
a ED 
COpperanis rs ntaelaote aoeels ee nine eeienieieey: oe 10 
LANG eats cin Ase nie ae Wie re) Ania eee cine ee ana 98 80 
EPO ne ee Fee ores at eed Coens De neh TN I 10 


The iron is used inthe shape of cast-iron shavings, which 
are added to the zinc. The copper is then added and the 
alloy kept for some time fluid under a cover of glowing 
coals, in order to insure an intimate combination of the 
metals without a combustion of the zinc. The alloy being 
difficult to prepare in the above manner on account of the 
combustibility of the zinc, it is recommended in preparing 
large quantities not directly to mix the metals, but to use 
brass of known composition. This is melted down under a 
cover of charcoal and slightly overheated; the zinc is then 
added, and finally the iron. | 

Bath-metal,—This alloy is used for the manufacture of 
candlesticks, tea-pots, buttons, etc., and is much liked on 
account of its beautiful yellowish-white to almost white 
color. It takes a high degree of polish, and articles manu- 
factured from it acquire in the course of time a lasting 
silver luster by simply rubbing them with a soft cloth, 
Bath-metal is composed of: 

Brass 32 parts and zinc 9 = copper 55 parts and zinc 45. 


Guettter’s button metals :-— 


1. Brass 372 (copper 297, zinc 93) zinc 62, tin 31. 
Bide er OTE eye 2207s: See OS) Peal Toile 7 
soi? O88 Sy MOE OES lee yy au he TNA BE Ay. ey ec 
These alloys possess a silver color, No. 1 being the finest 
quality, No. 2, medium, and No. 3 inferior. 
Ordinary English white metal.—Brass (copper 360, zinc 
120) 480 parts, zine 45, tin 15. 
Fontainemoreau’s bronzes.—These alloys are claimed to 
be well adapted for chill-casting, the metal being poured 


into iron moulds, whereby the alloys become more homo- 
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geneous, separation of the constituents being prevented by 
the rapid cooling. By the addition of copper, iron and 
lead, the highly crystalline nature of the zinc is changed. 
Examples of the composition of these so-called bronzes are 
given below: 


Parts 
‘ ‘Si Il. TEs IW We WAL, WME, WATE 
TLS One 90.00 gI.0 92.0 G2.0 97.0 97.0 99.0 99.5 
(Copper. =: 8.0 8.0 8.0 7.0 2NG 3.0 1.0 — 
Castro. e810 — — it(0) 0.5 —- — 0.5 
ECAC elses 1.0 1.0 — — — -- — _— 


The preceding alloys are those which, strictly speaking, 
belong to the brasses, the composition of the mixtures as 
regards their principal constituents—copper and zinc— 
varying only within certain limits, and the addition of tin, 
lead, and iron being only made in order to change the 
properties of the alloys for certain purposes. Besides these 
alloys there are, however, some which find special applica- 
tion, and for that reason will be discussed separately; the 
alloys known as white metal, etc., belonging to this group. 


In the following table, originally collated for the Com- 
mittee on Alloys of the U. S. Board,* the properties of the 
alloys of copper and zinc as described by the best authorities 
are exhibited in a concise manner :— 


* Report, Vol. II., 1881. 
13 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


Bo.—Bolley. Essais et Recherches Chimiques, Paris, 1869. 

Cr.—Croockewit. Zrdmann’s Journal, XLV. 1848, pp. 87 to 93. 

C. J.—Calvert and Johnson. Phil. Mag., 18, 1850, pp. 354 to 359; zbzd., 
17, 1859, pp. 114 to 121; zbzd., 16, 1858, pp. 381 to 383. 

Ma.—Matthiessen. Phil. Trans., 1860, pp. 161 to 184; zb¢d., 1864, pp. 
167 to 200. 

Ml.—Mallet. Phil. Mag., Vol. 21, 1842, pp. 66 to 68. 

Ri.—Riche. Annales de Chimie, 30, 1873, pp. 351 to 410. 

U.S. B.—Report of Committee on Metallic Alloys of United States Board 
appointed to test iron, steel, etc. (Thurston’s Investigations.) 

We.—Weidemann. Pogg. Annalen, 108, 1859, pp. 393 to 407. 


Prof. Robert H. Thurston, who conducted the investiga- 
tions of the United States Board, makes the salons: 6 note 
on the preceding table: 

“ Alloys having the name of Bolley appended are taken 
from Bolley’s ‘ Essais et Recherches Chimiques,’ which gives 
compositions and commercial names, and mentions valuable 
properties, such as are given in the columns of remarks, 
‘but does not give results in figures as recorded by other 
authorities. The same properties and the same names are 
accorded by Bolley to alloys of different compositions, such 
as those which in the column of remarks are said to be 
‘suitable for forging.’ It might be supposed that such 
properties belonged to those mixtures and not to other 
mixtures of similar composition. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that when two alloys of different mixtures of copper 
and zinc are found to have the same strength, color, frac- 
ture, and malleability, it will also be found that all alloys 
between these compositions will possess the same properties, 
and henge that instead of the particular alloys mentioned 
only being suitable for forging, all the alloys between the 
extreme compositions mentioned also possess that quality. 

“In the figures given from Mallet under the heads of 
‘order of ductility,’ ‘order of malleability,’ ‘hardness,’ and 
‘order of fusibility,’ the maximum of each of these proper- 
ties is represented by 1. 

“The figures given by Mallet for tenacity are confirmed 
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by experiments of the author with a few very marked ex- 
ceptions. These exceptions are chiefly the figures for cop- 
per, for zinc, and for CuZn, (32.85 copper, 67.15 zinc). 
The figures for CuZn., as given by Mallet, can, in the 
opinion of the author, only be explained on the supposition 
that the alloy tested was not CuZn, (32.85 copper, 67.15 
zinc), but another containing a percentage of copper prob- 
ably as high as 55. The figure for the specific gravity 
(8.283) given by Mallet indicates this to be the case as 
does the color. The figure for ductility would indicate 
even a higher percentage of copper. The name ‘watch- 
maker’s brass’ in the column of remarks must be an error, 
as that alloy is a brittle, silver-white, and extremely weak 
metal. 

“The figures of Calvert and Johnson and Riche, as well 
as those of the author, give a more regular curve than can 
be constructed from the figures of Mallet. 

“The specific gravities in Riche’s experiments were ob- - 
tained both from the ingot and from powder. In some 
cases one, and in some cases the other, gave highest re- 
sults. In the table under the head of ‘specific gravity,’ 
Riche’s highest average figures are given, whether these 
are from the ingot or from fine powder, as probably the 
most nearly correct. The figures by the other method, in 
each case, are given in the column of remarks. The figures 
of Riche, and Calvert and Johnson are scarcely sufficient in 
number to show definitely the law regulating specific gravity 
to composition, and the curves from their figures vary 
considerably. The figures of the author being much more 
numerous than those of earlier experimenters, a much more 
regular curve is obtained, especially in that part of the 
series which includes the yellow or useful metals. The 
irregularity in that part of the curve which includes the 
bluish-gray metals is, no doubt, due to blow-holes, as the 
specific gravities were in all cases determined from pieces of 
considerable size. If they were determined from powder, 
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it is probable that a more regular set of observations could 
be obtained, and that these would show a higher figure 
than 7.143, that obtained for cast-zine. Matthiessen’s 
figure for pure zinc (7.148) agrees very closely with that 
obtained by the author for the cast-zinc, which contained 
about I per cent. of lead. 

“The figures for hardness given by Calvert and Johnson 
were obtained by means of an indenting tool. The figures 
are on a scale in which the figure for cast-iron is taken as 
1000. The alloys, opposite which the word “‘ broke”’ ap- 
pears, were much harder than cast-iron, and the indenting 
tool broke them instead of making an indentation. The 
figures of alloys containing 17.05, 20.44, 25.52, and 33.94 
per cent. of zinc have nearly the same figures for hardness, 
varying only from 427.08 to 472.92. This corresponds with 
what has been stated in regard to the similarity in strength, 
color and other properties of alloys between these com- 
positions.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


COPRPER-TIN ALLOYS. 


Bronze in General. 


THE bronzes are the most celebrated of all the alloys. 
In ancient times, bronze already formed an important ma- 
terial for weapons, household utensils, and ornaments, and 
the opinion for a long time held by archzologists that 
among the early civilized people bronze was used for these 
purposes prior to iron gave rise to the term bronze age 
being applied to an entire period. This opinion is, however, 
now considered erroneous.* 

However, the term bronze itself is not very old and seems 
to have first been introduced in the (5th or 16th century. 
The Italian author Vannuccio Biringoccio states in his 
‘“* Pirotechnia,”’ published in 1550, that alloys of copper and 
tin were termed dronzo, but fails to give the derivation of 
the word. From the Italian the term passed into the 
English, French, German, and other languages. Whether 
the opinion expressed by the French chemist Berthelot, 
that the alloy was originally called dvondzszon, and that its 
name was derived from the city Brundusium (Brindisi), is 
correct, must be left undecided. 

The term bronze is frequently erroneously applied to 
mixtures of metals belonging really to the brasses, so that 
there is actually such a confusion of terms that many whose 
interest it is to have an accurate knowledge of alloys do 
not know what bronze actually is. 

In the widest sense, bronze may be designated as copper, 


*Complete refutations of this opinion are found in Dr. L. Beck’s ‘‘ Ge- 
schichte des Eisens,’’ vol. 1, pp. 35, 343, 580. 
( 201 ) 
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which by the absorption of other bodies, has become 
stronger and harder, and capable of being cast. The 
principal constituent of bronze, therefore, in all cases, is 
copper, the addition of tin only serving to modify its prop- 
erties. Tin, though a rather soft metal by itself, possesses, 
as previously mentioned, the characteristic property of im- 
parting great hardness to copper, so that genuine bronze 
takes a fine polish, and castings of it can be worked very 
clean with the file. On account of these qualities it is es- 
pecially adapted for a casting material, and its properties 
can be so changed that it will flow freely, or give a beauti- 
ful sound, or acquire the utmost degree of hardness. 

The ductility of bronze being but slight, only that con- 
taining very little tin can be converted into sheet by rolling, 
the operation succeeding satisfactorily at a red heat if the 
content of tin does not exceed 4 to 6 per cent. Bronze, as 
previously mentioned, being chiefly intended for casting, 
finds, on account of its hardness, much application in the 
machine industry for articles which cannot be made of iron 
or steel: 

Bronzes consisting of absolutely pure copper and tin 
show definite properties according to the quantity of the 
metals contained in them. However, in making a chemical 
analysis of commercial bronze, it will almost invariably be 
found to contain a small quantity of other metals. A sharp 
distinction should, however, be made as to whether these 
admixtures are accidental or intentional. Besides iron, 
manganese, nickel, lead, and zinc, very small quantities of 
phosphorus, arsenic, sulphur, or antimony, are sometimes 
found, and as a small quantity of these bodies suffices to 
considerably change the properties of the alloy, it is im- 
portant to pay some attention to their influence. Before 
entering on a discussion of these properties, it may, how- 
ever, be remarked that the difficulties many manufacturers 
find in obtaining alloys of determined qualities is due to the 
fact that they do not use as pure metals as possible by 
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themselves, but melt down with them certain quantities of 
old bronze, which, as a rule, contains zinc, iron, or other 
foreign metals. 

A content of zinc acts upon the properties of bronze in 
various ways. Added to it in a very small quantity it has 
even a beneficial influence, the moulds being filled out 
sharper and the castings obtained freer from blow-holes. 
If, however, the addition of zinc be exceeded above a cer- 
tain limit, the alloy loses the characteristic properties of 
bronze, and especially the warm color, which passes into a 
more or less dull brass yellow. Besides, bronze with too 
large a content of zinc does not acquire on exposure to 
the air the beautiful green coloration termed genuine 
patina, but one shading into black. The addition of zinc 
must always be kept within very narrow limits, less than 
one-half per cent. of it contributing so essentially to the 
strength of the bronze that such an addition should be 
made in all cases where this property is especially desired. 
With an addition of up to 2 per cent. of zinc the properties 
of the alloy remain about the same, its elasticity being also 
increased to a considerable extent. With a slight increase 
of over 2 per cent. of zinc, the hardness as well as the 
tenacity of the bronze decreases to a considerable extent, 
and the brass-like character of the alloy soon becomes 
apparent. 

An admixture of lead has in all cases an injurious effect 
upon the properties of bronze. With a content of one- 
half per cent. the lead begins to liquate from the bronze, 
which makes the castings turn out unequal, and increases 
the oxidability of the alloy. A content of lead makes the 
bronze somewhat denser and more malleable, these prop- 
erties being, however, of little value, as the alloy is ex- 
clusively intended for casting. The peculiar patina of a 
velvety-black color found upon old Chinese bronzes is said 
to be the product of a content of lead; and it is actually a 
fact that all Chinese bronzes contain a certain quantity of 


lead. 
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Iron affects the properties of bronze in a manner similar 
to zinc, imparting great hardness to it, and for this reason 
is frequently added to bronzes for axle-bearings and 
wherever they are to show great power of resistance. A 
content of iron has also considerable influence upon the 
color and gives a peculiar white tone to the bronze. It 
further makes it more difficult of fusion, though the cast- 
ings are faultless. ; 

An admixture of nickel increases the hardness of bronze 
to a considerable extent and decreases its toughness. On 
account of its costliness many declared the use of this 
metal as an addition to bronze impracticable. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that at the utmost only 1 to 1% 
per cent. of it are required to impart the desired qualities. 
Moreover it is not by any means the most expensive metal 
used as an addition to bronze, tungsten and titanium being 
also frequently employed for the purpose. These last- 
mentioned metals seem, however, to possess no special 
properties exerting a favorable influence upon bronze, and, 
though the alloys have been frequently mentioned and 
recommended in various periodicals, they have not gained 
a foothold in practice, which cannot be ascribed to their 
costliness, because manufacturers requiring alloys com- 
pletely answering certain purposes, are always willing to 
pay a good price for them. 

An admixture of very small quantities of arsenic, anti- 
mony, and sulphur, renders the bronze brittle, is per cent. 
of either of these bodies sufficing for the purpose. Phos- 
phorus.,exerting, as is well known, an injurious influence 
upon most metals and alloys, acts differently in this respect 
as regards bronze, and, for this reason, the so-called phos- 
phor-bronze will be discussed later on. 

The physical properties of bronze are also materially af- 
fected by other conditions than the chemical composition, 
chief among which is the rapid or slow cooling off of the 
fused material, which exerts so powerful an influence that 
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the product with an equal chemical composition may ac- 
quire an entirely different appearance. According to the 
content of tin the color of bronze varies between red and 
white, and with a considerable content of tin passes into 
steel-gray. Generally speaking, tin exerts a greater influ- 
ence upon the color than zinc, the alloy with a compara- 
tively small,content of tin exhibiting no longer a red, but a 
white, color. 

Alloys containing 90 to 99 per cent. of copper retain a 
pure red color; with 88 per cent. of copper it rapidly 
changes to orange-yellow, and with 85 per cent. becomes 
pure yellow. With a decrease of the content of copper to 
50 per cent. the respective alloys show a slightly yellowish- 
white color. It is a remarkable fact that alloys with a 
content of copper of between 50 and 35 per cent., are dis- 
tinguished by a pure white color, while those containing up 
to 65 per cent. of tin show a steel-gray color. With a 
still greater percentage of tin the color of the alloys again 
becomes pure white. Bronze of various compositions 
being extensively used in the construction of machinery 
and the manufacture of ordnance, many physicists have 
occupied themselves with the determination of the propor- 
tions of ductility and hardness of the various alloys. But, 
notwithstanding the many full researches, it cannot yet be 
said with absolute certainty when a bronze is hardest, 
toughest, most ductile, etc., and we have only approximate 
numbers for these proportions, which may briefly be 
summed up as follows: 

Alloys with 1 to 2 per cent. of tin show nearly the same 
ductility as pure copper; they can be worked in the cold 
under the hammer, but crack more readily than pure cop- 
per, this cracking showing itself especially in attempting to 
stretch a plate of the alloy under the hammer. The duc- 
tility decreases rapidly with an increase in the content of 
tin; an alloy containing 5 per cent. of tin can only be 
worked with the hammer at a red heat, but soon cracks 
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when it is attempted to hammer it in the cold; alloys con- 
taining up to 15 per cent. of tin can no longer be hammered 
even in a warm state. The figures above given show that 
tin reduces the ductility of the copper. Its solidity 1s, 
however, considerably increased. Alloys with about 9 per 
cent. of tin show, according to most statements, the great- 
est strength of all bronzes, and in accordance with this, 
gun-metal has generally a content of tin approaching that 
limit. According to other statements alloys with about 15 
per cent. possess the greatest hardness and strength. The 
maximum for hardness and brittleness lies between a con- 
tent of 28 and 35 per cent. of tin. 

From the results of more modern researches i in regard to 
the strength and hardness of bronzes, the following may be 
deduced: The hardness increases constantly until the com- 
position of the alloy has reached 72.8 parts of copper and 
27.2 of tin. With an increase in the content of tin the 
hardness decreases, it being, in a mixture of 33.33 parts of 
copper and 66.66 parts of tin, nearly exactly the same as 
that of pure copper. Above this proportion of tin the 
hardness decreases considerably, and with a compound of 
go parts of tin and 10 of copper is but little more than that 
of tin. 

Alloys rich in copper undergo a peculiar molecular change 
by forging. By subjecting alloys containing somewhat less 
than 94 per cent. of copper to continued forging they be- 
come as hard as steel, but unfortunately acquire at the same 
time such a degree of brittleness that they can only be used 
for purposes where they are not exposed to heavy shocks. 

Though the hardening of bronzes by forging is remark- 
able, there is another phenomenon yielding still more re- 
markable results. By quickly cooling off red-hot bronze 
in cold water it almost completely loses its brittleness, and 
can then be used for many purposes, an alloy containing 
84 parts of copper and 16 of tin being most suitable for the 
purpose. Even a quite thick article acquires a certain 
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flexibility through its entire thickness, which it retains after 
forging. If it is desired to restore an article after temper- 
ing to its original hardness, it need only be brought to a 
red heat and slowly cooled. According to the above the 
behavior of bronze in this respect is just the reverse cf 
that of steel, the latter by quick cooling becoming very hard 
and brittle, and by slow cooling soft and malleable. The 
density and hardness of bronze decrease with quick cooling 
and increase with slow cooling, and, hence, bronze articles 
quickly cooled have a deeper sound, a fact well to be con- 
sidered by bell-founders. 

The density and hardness, as well as the power of resist- 
ance against cracking, depend on the composition of the 
alloy as much as on the manner of cooling the cast articles. 

According to practical experience the greatest strength 
is secured by endeavoring to obtain the crystals of the alloy 
as small as possible, even the material of the mould in 
which the casting is effected exerting a great influence upon 
the grain, and through this upon the strength. Articles 
must be cast at a higher temperature in iron moulds than 
in sand moulds, one of 2912° F. (1600° C.) being required 
with*the use of iron moulds, while one of 2552° F. (1400° 
C.) suffices with the use of sand moulds, especially for 
larger castings. 

Alloys suddenly subjected to a high pressure, as is the 
case with gun-metal, must have an especially high degree 
of density, the density being, however, not directly pro- 
portional to the composition, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table :— 
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Composition. 
te FI Density. 
Copper Tin 
96.2 3.8 8.74 
94.4 5.6 8.71 
92.6 TEA 8.68 
QI.0 9.0 8.66 
89.3 10:7 8.63 
87.7 12.3 8.61 
86.2 13.8 8.60 
75.0 25.0 8.43 
50.0 50.0 8.05 


Bronze being exclusively used for casting, it is important 
to say a few words in regard to the temperatures at which 
the various alloys become fluid. According to Ktnzel, to 
whose researches we are indebted for much information re- 
garding the properties of bronze, the various alloys show 
the following melting points :— 


Composition. 
A Melting point, Melting point, 
degrees F. degrees C. 
Copper Tin : | 
= sates e z. at = pee Sete 
05 | 5 2520 1360 
92 | 8 2354 1290 
go 10 2282 | 1250 
89 II 2228 1220 
86 14 | 2100 I150 
84 16 | 2012 1100 
80 20 1868 1020 
ee “ys - J — -—— — ~~ —— — _ — ——— —_—_— - —— —_ — — 


Articles cast of bronze contract in solidifying, as is the 
case with other mixtures of metals, the degree of contrac- 
tion depending on the temperature of the alloy and its 
composition, and amounts to 735 to 7; of the bulk of the 
various mixtures. 

The difficulty of obtaining perfect castings is, however, 
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more increased by the chemical behavior of the alloys 
towards the oxygen of the atmosphere than by contraction. 
In subjecting the bronze to fusion, the tin shows greater 
affinity for oxygen than the copper, and hence by remelting 
the bronze several times, it becomes sensibly richer in cop- 
per by a portion of the tin being lost by oxidation. To 
prevent a change in the qualities of the alloy, a larger 
quantity of tin than the finished product is to contain is 
generally added, so that the tin lost by volatilization is 
equal to the excess added, and the alloy obtained shows 
exactly the desired composition. 

Another effect of the oxygen of the atmosphere consists 
in the oxides of the constituent metals of the bronze—_ 
stannic oxide and cuprous oxide—dissolving in the alloy, 
whereby its strength and toughness are considerably de- 
creased. In the manufacture of ordnance a portion of the 
metal required is generally obtained by melting down old 
cannon. The mixture of metals thus obtained containing 
frequently large quantities of the metallic oxides in solu- 
tion, the toughness and strength of the new alloys are con- 
siderably impaired. 

The melted bronze shows another property frequently 
observed in other metals, especially in gold and silver: ‘it 
can absorb a considerable quantity of oxygen, but allows it 
to escape in a gaseous state on cooling. If now, as is 
done in most cases, the castings are rapidly cooled off, the 
bronze becomes so thickly-fluid that the absorbed oxygen 
cannot escape, and the resulting castings are full of in- 
numerable, though microscopically small, hollow spaces, 
which injure the density and strength of the alloy. 

The absorption of oxygen, as will be seen from the above, 
being very injurious to the qualities of the bronze, precau- 
tions have to be taken to protect the metal from the effect 
of oxygen in fusing as well as in casting. The best pre- 
ventative against the absorption of oxygen is to protect the 
alloy by a layer of glowing charcoal, and to effect a reduc- 
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tion of any oxides formed by vigorous stirring of the fused 
alloy with a stick of green wood. Though oxidation is 
counteracted by these means, it is not possible to remove 
by them the oxygen reaching the alloy from oxygenous 
material. Phosphorus has, however, been found an excel- 
lent agent for the deoxidation of the oxides dissolved in the 
metal, but it has to be added very carefully, since a small 
quantity of it in excess exerts great influence upon the 
properties of the alloy itself. In most cases an addition of 
ssa to 738, suffices for the reduction of the oxides in 
solution. 

The tin oxidizing more readily, it is, as a rule, advisable 
to fuse the copper first, and then quickly introduce the tin. 
The heat should at the same time be increased so as to keep 
the alloy very thinly-fluid; the union of the two metals being 
accelerated by these means. The melted mass should at 
the same time be vigorously stirred with wooden rods, 
which not only accelerates the mixing but also counteracts 
the oxidation of the tin. Even with the use of all the 
above-mentioned precautions, the loss in fusing and casting 
always amounts to several per cent. of the weight of the 
metals used. Work where the loss is only one to two per 
cent. may be called excellent, as in many cases it amounts 
to-ten. per, cent. 

The loss of metal as well as the qualities of the castings are 
also considerably affected by the construction of the melt- 
ing furnace. The more quickly the furnace can be heated to 
the temperature required for reducing the alloy to a fluid 
state the better it is for the purpose, for even with perfect 
protection against the action of oxygen, changes injurious 
to the homogeneity of the castings take place with long-con- 
tinued fusion. If a bronze be intentionally kept in a fluid 
state for a long time, a white alloy very rich in tin is formed 
in it and is clearly perceptible in the castings. The alloy 
is no longer homogeneous, but actually consists of a mix- 
ture of several alloys differing very much in density, power 
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of resistance and strength, which seriously impairs the 
properties of the entire mixture. This separation or liqua- 
tion of the alloy into two or more compounds occurs 
specially in mixtures most frequently used, z. e., such as 
contain between 5 and 20 per cent. of tin; from alloys con- 
taining a lower or higher percentage of tin, homogeneous 
castings are more readily obtained. 

Most bronzes have a strong tendency towards liquation 
and it is difficult to make thick castings from them without 
this liquation becoming perceptible. It is particularly plain 
to the eye with an alloy containing about 10 per cent. of 
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tin, the reddish fracture of which, if cooling has not been 
effected very rapidly, shows white spots, so-called tin-stains, 
due to an alloy richer in tin. 

Although the liquation of bronzes has been the subject of 
numerous investigations, the opinions regarding the con- 
stitution of the bodies imbedded alongside each other in 
the solidified bronze have not yet been entirely elucidated. 

Fig. 17 shows the ground surface, 365 times magnified, 
of a copper-tin alloy with 12 per cent. tin, after etching 
with cupro-ammonium chloride and annealing. @ are mixed 
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crystals of copper and of a copper-tin combination. They 
form the constituent richest in copper of the structure and, 
as a rule, show a core somewhat richer in copper and a 
border somewhat richer in tin in consequence of the im- 
perfect equilibrium between the separated crystals and the 
alloy still remaining fluid. 4 is a constituent of the struc- 
ture richer in tin which is imbedded between the crystals a, 
and with a low content of tin appears as the eutectic alloy, 
while the latter, with the above-mentioned content of tin 
is formed by the included alloy 3 which is still richer in tin. 

Since the liquation of an alloy rich in tin is promoted by 
slow cooling, the melted mass, which has a temperature of 
about 2552° F., must be cooled down as quickly as possi- 
ble to 932° F., at which point, according to experience, the 
alloy richest in tin solidifies. This is, however, connected 
with many difficulties, especially in casting large pieces, 
such as cannon and bells, for which a perfect homogeneous 
metal is an absolute necessity. 

The behavior of the solidified alloys towards the atmos- 
phere varies according to their chemical composition, 2. é., 
they oxidize, on exposure to the air, in a shorter or longer 
time, acquiring thereby a color ranging from a beautiful 
green to black. This layer of oxide, which contributes 
much to the esthetic effect produced by an article of 
bronze, is an important factor, especially to those occupied 
with casting statues, etc., and will be referred to later on. 


Melting and Casting of Bronze. 


The. quantity of bronze to be prepared at one time varies 
according to the article to be cast, and may amount to a 
few ounces, or hundreds or thousands of pounds. Though 
the mode of preparing the bronze is the same in all cases, 
in the practice certain difficulties occur in casting small 
articles as well as large ones, which deserve attention. 

For casting small articles a finished alloy of the desired 
proportions of metals is generally used, it being very diffi- 
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cult to hit the exact composition required in preparing 
small quantities of bronze. The fusion, in this case, is al- 
ways effected in crucibles, special care being required to 
prevent as much as possible oxidation of the tin. The 
crucibles are placed in a wind-furnace and the surface of the 
bronze is kept carefully covered with pulverized coal, 
anthracite being best for the purpose on account of its 
great density. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the 
temperature of the fused metal exerts a considerable influ- 
ence upon the quality of the casting. Experience has 
shown that for small articies the bronze must not be heated 
too strongly, as otherwise the resulting casting is blown, 
and one blow-hole suffices to spoil it entirely. Articles to 
be subjected to hammering or stretching after casting must 
also not be cast too hot, in order to prevent them from 
acquiring a too coarsely crystalline structure. 

Small castings cool off rapidly, but the effect of this, es- 
pecially if not uniform, is to make portions of the mass 
considerably harder in some parts than in others, which 
renders mechanical manipulation difficult. It is therefore 
advisable to thoroughly heat the moulds before use, and to 
surround them with a bad conductor, for instance ashes, 
and also cover them with a layer of the same material after 
finishing the casting. Moulds of cast-iron or brass are 
generally used for small castings, which, in order to pro- 
tect them, are coated with a mass consisting of lamp-black 
and oil of turpentine. 

The preparation of large quantities of bronze as required 
for casting bells, cannon, or statues, is effected in reverbera- 
tory furnaces capable of holding up to 10,000 pounds of 
bronze or more. The copper is first melted, and, when 
fluid, any old bronze to be used is added. When all is con- 
verted into a uniform mass, the tin, previously heated as 
much as possible, is introduced in small portions. Immed- 
iately before the introduction of the tin, the fire must be 
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increased in order to compensate for the consequent reduc- 
tion of the temperature, and to keep the metal in a thinly- 
fluid state. Figs. 18 and 19 show the arrangement of a 
reverberatory furnace especially adapted for melting not 
too large a quantity of bronze. F is the fire-box, and G 
the ash-pit. The metals to be melted are placed upon the 
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trough-shaped hearth 7, while the aperture D serves for 
the introduction of the charge and for taking samples. 

The finished bronze is run off through the aperture D. 
For large articles loam moulds are almost exclusively used, 
sand moulds being but seldom employed. While, as pre- 
viously stated, it is advisable in casting small articles not to 
have the bronze too hot, for casting large objects it should 
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be very hot in order to render the production of uniform 
castings possible by keeping the mass in a fluid state for 
some time, and thus giving the gases evolved, as well as 
the oxides, a chance to rise to the surface. 


FIGS. 20 AND 21. 
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Figs. 20 and 21 show the construction of a furnace espec- 
ially adapted for melting a large quantity of bronze, which 
is to be as uniform as possible. The furnace, shown in 
Fig. 20 in section, and in Fig. 21 in ground-plan, has a 
capacity of about 16,200 pounds of bronze. Its total length 
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is 13 feet, and it is heated with wood. F is the fire-box 
and A the ash-pit, while the metals are melted in the space 
B, between / and G. AK is the stoking*channel, which can 
be closed by the slide S. The aperture O serves for the in- 
troduction of the large pieces of metal, and the openings 
on the side for adding smaller pieces. G is the tap-hole 
closed during melting by a plug of clay. 

The base of the hearth in these furnaces is, as will be 
seen from the illustrations, trapeziform, though there are 
other constructions in which it is elliptical or oval, or even 
circular, the latter form being frequently used, for instance, 
in casting statuary bronze. Figs. 22 and 23 show the con- 
struction of such a furnace, S being the hearth, 4 the fire- 
box, and DY the foundry-pit in which the mould is placed. 
The aperture above S serves for the introduction of the 
metals, and that above D, which is closed during the melt- 
ing with a plug of clay, for running off the fused metal. 

In a furnace of this kind up to 26,500 pounds of bronze 
can be melted for one casting. It is possible to construct 
furnaces of larger dimensions, but, on account of more uni- 
form heating, it is recommended to use in this case several 
fire-places arranged on the circumference of the melting 
hearth. 

The different kinds of bronze.—It will, of course, be 
readily understood that the composition of bronze must 
vary very much according to the purpose for which it is to 
be used. In practice a large number of alloys are dis- 
tinguished, which, according to their application, are known 
by various names. To retain this division would lead to 
the enumeration of a large number of names, and we must 
therefore restrict ourselves to those most frequently used, 
such as gun-metal, statuary bronze, speculum metal, etc. 

Before proceeding with the description of the prepara- 
tion of the alloys serving for these purposes, it will be con- 
venient to briefly refer to the bronzes of prehistoric times. 
It is well known that bronze was extensively used by‘the 
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ancients for coins, weapons, toolsfand ornaments. It might 
be supposed, at first sight, from the castings of the ancients, 
that they possessed some very expeditious and simple 
means of making their enormous and numerous productions 
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in this department; but upon closer inspection this con- 
clusion appears untenable, for many analyses of their alloys 
have demonstrated the fact that their bronzes were not a 
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constant composition of copper and tin, but contained fre- 
quently foreign metals, which cannot be considered as in- 
tentional additions, but only as accidental contaminations. 
Hence the success of a bronze of good composition was, 
no doubt, at that time, more a matter of accident than is 
possible with our present knowledge in regard to alloys, 
and the analyses of old bronzes can only give us hints 
about the behavior of the metals in the presence of sub- 
stances to be considered as contaminations, without, how- 
ever, contributing to the advancement of information in 
regard to the alloys. The researches made in modern 
times, especially as regards gun-metal, are so exhaustive in 
respect to the influence of the chemical composition of the 
alloy upon its physical qualities as to enable us to prepare 
alloys with any desired properties. 

While the older bronzes, especially those of Greek origin, 
consisted almost only of copper and tin, in the older Roman 
coins considerable quantities of lead are frequently found, 
which must be considered as an intentional addition. Zinc 
seems to have first been intentionally added to bronze in 
the beginning of the present era. The exact composition 
of bronze has only been determined in modern times with 
the assistance of chemistry, the effect produced by the dif- 
ferent elements upon the properties of the bronze, as well 
as the influence upon its physical qualities by rapid or slow 
cooling off, being now quite well understood. But that we 
have not yet arrived at a full knowledge of these properties 
is well seen from phenomena which in modern times have 
excited,the interest of all technologists, it being only neces- 
sary to refer in this respect to phosphor-bronze and 
Uchatius’s so-called steel-bronze. 
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Composition of some ancient bronzes : 


ite ais IIT. IV. Vv. Vis AAI WANING | TBS 
Copper. oss... 86.38 80.91 88.70 92.07 68.42 81.76 83.65 88.06 95.0 
There AO pee £90459 7-55 2.58 1.04" 0:94 T0%90) 15.09) 11.76" +455 
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IS ROSa 5 enceeee 0.67, 1.34 “1.07 3:64 4.69 0.15 trace trace 0:3 
Nickel. oes: — — _ — 0.78 trace 0.63 trace — 
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Phosphorus .. — — — — — 0.05 0.03 — 
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Nos. 1 to 4 areexamples from Japanese temples, according 
to Mauené; No.5, an Egyptian figure, according to Flight, 
No. 6, from Cyprus at the time of Alexander the Great, ac- 
cording to Reyer; No. 7, an axe from Limburg with a 
thick coat of green patina, according to Reyer; No. 8,a 
chisel of a dark yellow color from Peschiera, according to 
Reyer; No. 9, old German chisel, according to Boussin- 
gault. 

A Japanese bronze statue of Buddha weighing 450 tons is 
composed of copper 98.06, tin 1.68, mercury 0.21, gold 0.05. 


Ordnance or Gun-Metal, 


The use of bronze for casting cannon is said to have been 
known by the Arabs as early as the commencement of the 
twelfth century; in Germany the first bronze cannon were 
manufactured towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
Prior to that, after the invention of gunpowder, cannon of 
wrought-iron bars put together in the shape of a barrel and 
hooped with iron were used. While wrought-iron guns 
soon burst in consequence of the crystalline texture formed, 
cast-iron cannon of mottled iron are much more durable. 
Modern cannon of cast-steel are lighter, cheaper and gen- 
erally more durable than bronze. 
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More money and labor have been spent on the study of 
gun-metal than on any other alloy, the governments of 
several of the larger countries having expended millions of 
dollars in experiments to find out the best alloys for the 
manufacture of ordnance. But that, nothwithstanding all 
this, a final result has not yet been arrived at is best proved 
by the many different opinions, some diametrically opposed 
to each other, in regard to the value of, for instance, the 
previously mentioned steel-bronze. 

The properties demanded from a good gun-metal follow 
from the use of the cannon themselves. In firing a cannon 
an immense pressure, amounting to over 2000 atmospheres, 
is suddenly developed. To resist this pressure the material 
must possess great toughness, and cannon manufactured 
from bronze lacking this toughness burst generally with 
the trial-shots, for which especially large charges of powder 
are used. Gun-metal must further possess a high degree 
of hardness, as in firing the projectile strikes once or several 
times against the walls of the piece, it being impossible to 
give the same size mathematically accurate to the calibre of 
the piece and that of the projectile. If the bronze be not 
sufficiently hard, the interior of the piece loses after a few 
shots its cylindrical form, which is detrimental to the ac- 
curacy of the shot. Finally it must be considered that the 
gases evolved by the combustion of the powder attack the 
substance of the piece itself, and hence the composition of 
the bronze must be such that this chemical action is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Briefly stated, good gun-metal must be very tough, 
capable of resistance, hard, and indifferent towards chemi- 
cal influences, conditions which vary much from each other 
and are difficult to combine. 

In order to obtain these properties all possible additions 
have been made to the actual bronze (consisting of tin and 
copper), and analyses of ordnance metal of different cent- 
uries and various countries plainly show the efforts made 
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to arrive at a correct composition of gun-metal by certain 
admixtures. In modern times the addition of foreign 
metals, with the exception of a small quantity of zinc or, 
in special cases, of phosphorus, seems to have been aband- 
oned, the quality of the bronze being adapted to the desired 
purposes by suitable treatment in melting and casting. In 
older pieces,a series of foreign metals is found, some of 
which as, for instance, nickel and cobalt, must be considered 
as accidental contaminations, since the preparation of these 
metals in a metallic form has only been known during more 
recent times. Iron, if present in a considerable quantity, 
is, no doubt, an intentional addition, and a content of bis- 
muth can be explained by the fact that in connection with 
arsenic it was formerly used as a flux in the bronze mixture. 

The content of tin in bronze which by experience gath- 
ered in the course of centuries has been found most suit- 
able for casting ordnance, varies between 9 and 11 parts of 
it to 89 to gI parts of copper. This composition corre- 
sponds quite closely to that used by the Greeks and other 
nations of ancient times for their weapons. 

So many details essential for the success of the operation 
are connected with the melting and casting of alloys for the 
manufacture of pieces of ordnance, that a special volume 
would be required for a complete description of the various 
processes. We can, therefore, only give the merest out- 
line, and must refer those especially interested to the 
treatises published on this subject. The principal requisite 
of an alloy answering all the demands of a good ordnance- 
bronze is the production of an entirely homogeneous cast- 
ing, which it is endeavored to attain by solidifying the alloy 
under conditions allowing of its uniform cooling off. The 
moulds are always placed in a vertical position, and as the 
upper portions of the casting show frequently a different 
composition from the lower, this drawback is counteracted 
by using an excess of bronze, so that the finished casting 
has a long piece on top, the so-called “dead-head”’ or “sul- 
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lage-piece,’’ which is later on sawed off and remelted with 
anew charge. This dead-head contains the greater portion 
of the alloys of dissimilar composition, and also the so- 
called ‘“‘ waste,”’ consisting of oxidized metal. 

Figs. 24 and 25 show a double furnace in use in the gun- 
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foundry at Spandau, in which 16,000 Ibs. of gun-metal can 
be melted at one time. 6 is an opening through which 
larger masses may be brought upon the hearth, after which 
it is bricked up; a and ¢ serve for the introduction of smaller 
masses of metal and for stirring; e is the tap-hole; d@ and#, 
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looking holes; g, flue. The portions indicated by & are 
constructed of refractory material. In this furnace the 
fusion of 16,000 Ibs. of metal is effected in 3% hours. 

In several French foundries a shaft-furnace after the prin- 
cipal of Herbetz’s steam-injector furnace is used, but the 
furnace works without steam, only the natural draught of 
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a sheet-iron chimney 82 feet high being used. The fur-. 
nace shaft A (Fig. 26), 12% feet high and 234 to 3 feet in 
diameter, contains the furnace and is supported in a frame 
by four cast-iron columes B, to which is also secured the 
movable hearth C, so that it can be raised or lowered at 
will by means of screws a, and the operator has it in his 
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power to regulate, according to the quality of the coke 
used, the width of the slit 6 between the edges of the shaft 
and the hearth which serves for the admission of air. ¢,¢ are 
looking holes; @, a Langen apparatus for closing the mouth 
of the shaft; e, a pipe conducting the gas into the chimney 
D. This furnace has the following advantages over a 
crucible furnace: Omission of crucible and blast, produc- 
tion of a beautiful fine-grained bronze on account of the 
evaporation of zinc present as contamination, consump- 
tion of only about 12 per cent. coke against 40 per cent. 
with crucible furnaces, more rapid fusion, and production 
of castings of any desired size with but one tapping. 

In casting ordnance old cannon are frequently melted in, 
the practice in the opinion of many experts producing a 
favorable influence upon the homogeneousness of the re- 
sulting new material. The loss of tin by oxidation is also 
smaller, since tin once united with copper does not oxidize 
so readily as in the preparation of new alloys. But in order 
to obtain a homogeneous product great experience is re- 
quired, and after the metals are melted, samples must be 
taken and examined as to their qualities, so that if the com- 
position be not correct it can be improved by a suitable 
addition of copper or tin, or old bronze, as may be found 
necessary. A considerable time being, however, required 
for the newly added metals to form a homogeneous com- 
bination with the material already melted, great precaution 
is necessary to prevent the oxidation of the metals as much 
as possible. Strictly taken, it would be best to use gas 
only for melting bronze mixtures, since with the practice 
of this mode of firing not only the heat can be regulated at 
will, but a flame containing no free oxygen, and conse- 
quently capable of completely preventing the formation of 
waste, can be passed over the fusing mixture of metals. 

The temperature at which ordnance-bronze is cast also 
exerts considerable influence upon its physical properties, 
one of about 2822° F. appearing to be the most suitable. 
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Cannon cast at this temperature are distinguished by great 
homogeneousness throughout the entire mass, and besides 
there need be no fear of the separation of the so-called 
tin-spots, one of which, if located in a place especially sub- 
jected to strong pressure in firing, suffices to render the 
entire piece useless in a short time. 

Ordnancesbronze should be cooled off rapidly, this also 
decreasing the danger of the formation of tin-spots. Iron 
moulds are frequently used, but they must not be too cold, 
as otherwise the layers of bronze coming in immediate con- 
tact with the iron solidify so quickly as to prevent the 
mobility of the still fluid mass in the interior, which would 
produce an unequal tension of the molecules, in consequence 
of which the piece might burst with the first shot. In many 
ordnance-foundries sand moulds are used, there being a 
great diversity of opinion as to which method of casting 
is the most suitable. Cannon are now generally cast solid, 
and the cylindrical cavity is formed by boring out this solid 
mass. Some, however, consider it preferable to cast the 
piece over an iron mandrel, which is sometimes so arranged 
that water can circulate in it in order that the parts nearest 
to it may quickly solidify and become as hard as possible. 

Steel-bronze.—TVhe ordnance-bronze known under this 
name is prepared in the Austrian arsenals, the method of 
melting and subsequent treatment in casting being kept 
secret. It is only known that the bronze contains 8 per 
cent. of tin, and that the casting is effected in cold iron 
moulds. The peculiarity of the process of manufacturing 
ordnance from steel-bronze (also called Uchatius-bronze, 
after its inventor) consists in the piece after being finished 
to a certain extent being subjected to a peculiar mechanical 
treatment. The calibre of the piece is made smaller than it 
is finally to be, and is then gradually enlarged to the re- 
quired diameter by steel-cylinders with conical points being 
forced through the cavity with the assistance of hydraulic 
presses. In consequence of this peculiar treatment the 
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cavity is, so to say, rolled or forged, the bronze acquiring 
the greatest power of resistance in those places which in 
firing are subjected to the greatest pressure. 

The following table shows the composition of ordnance- 
bronze of various times and different countries :— 


Parts. 
Copper.| Tin. Lead. | Zinc. | Iron. !Brass. 
Winitede Statesman ar go 10 — — — 
leveenovetes (TaveVe\Sitia)) sc oououc 90.09 9.9 — _ _ — 
IPEUSSIA sree nin dee 90.90 g.1 _ — — 
Enoland eases ammo 89.30 10.7 — — — — 
ENN GROW sooo odcuscs 100 — — _ 61.0 
Sanere (Citistey s77Al)) sgoce 100 12.0 = _ — 6.0 
Ratssiae (S10) Rese 88.61 10.7 = — 0.69 — 
Lucerne (Switzerland) ...| 88.929 | 10.375 0.062 0.419 | 0.1I0| — 
, ‘ (ier 7 as 3.42 13.22 5.02 | 1.10 — 
Sochin Chinaleenenee. 11 03.19 5.43 ae te Kasha 
Chiinan pean creer 71.16 — — 27.30 | 1.40 — 
89.58 | 10.15 — = Be IPs 
Turkey (1464) ........- { ee aes a aed es 


Bell-Metal. 


It was known in ancient times that certain alloys which, 
by reason of their composition, have to be classed with the 
bronzes, are distinguished by a specially pure tone on being 
struck. The ancient Hebrews, Babylonians and Egyptians 
made use of small hand-bells, and cymbals, especially at 
festivals and dances. The Romans had small bells at their 
house-doors and in the baths. In the temple of Proserpina 
at AttHens bells announced the hour of the sacrifice; they 
sounded as a martial signal, and were secured to the tri- 
umphal car of the conqueror. The actual church bells were 
first introduced by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in Campania.* 
In France bells were introduced about the middle of the 
sixth century, somewhat later in England, but in Germany 


* Hence the word campanile. 
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only in the rith century. The largest bells were cast in the 
middle ages, bell-founding flourishing especially from near 
the end of the 15th to the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tury. The weight of some of such large bells is as follows; 
Ivan Weliki at Moscow, Russia cast in 1653, 528,000 lbs. ; 
this bell, as well as another weighing 316,800 Ibs., at the 
same place, fell down. Two other bells at the same place 
weigh 176,000 and 156,200 lbs. respectively. A bell in 
Toulouse, France, weighs 60,500 lbs., one in the Stephan’s 
tower, Vienna, 56,540 Ibs., in St. Peter’s church at Rome, 
41,800 lbs., at Olmutz, 39,600 Ibs., at Notre Dame, Paris, 
35,040 lIbs., at Milan, 33,000 lbs., and one, at Erfurt, cast 
in 1497, 30,250 lbs. Older bells in the cathedral at Cologne 
weigh 24,200 lbs. and 13,200 lbs. respectively, while the 
new Kaiser bell weighs 59,730 Ibs.; it is 10 feet 8 inches 
high and 11 feet 4 inches wide. 

Bell-metal must be hard to give a sound and not to suf- 
fer a change in form when the bell is subjected to the fre- 
quently repeated action of the clapper or tongue. It must 
therefore contain more tin than gun-metal. But notwith- 
standing the high content of tin it should not be more 
brittle than can be helped so as not to crack under these 
effects. For this reason the addition of other metals, 
besides copper and tin is excluded; in fact it is useless and 
in most cases injurious. Experience has shown that the 
best proportion of the two constituent metals is 20 to 23 
parts tin to 77 to 80 parts copper. The quantities of inci- 
dental foreign constituents present, such as lead, iron, 
nickel, will of course be the greater, the more impurities 
are contained in the two metals used, and. will therefore 
appear, as a rule, in greater abundance in old, than in new, 
bells. The content of lead amounts usually to I to 4 per 
cent. In some bells up to1 per cent. of silver has been 
found, the opinion being formerly held that an addition of 
silver adds to the beauty of the sound, though from what 
has been previously said, it will be understood that such 1s 
not the case. 
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Bell-metal is brittle and cracks under the hammer, cold 
as well as heated. If it be repeatedly brought to a dark- 
red heat and quickly cooled by immersion in water, its 
brittleness is so far reduced that it can be hammered and 
stamped. The color of good bell-metal is a peculiar gray- 
white, differing materially from that of gun-metal and stat- 
uary bronze. The bell-founder judges the correct composi- 
tion of the bell-metal by the appearance of the fracture; if 
the latter is too fine-grained the alloy is too rich in tin; 
if too coarse-grained it contains too little tin. The fracture 
is generally fine-grained and of a gray color. This is due 
to the brittleness of the whitish mixture rich in tin which 
more and more predominates and almost exclusively forms 
the surface of the fracture. The structure is distinguished 
from that of gun-metal by the predominance of denditric 
formations. It is scarcely possible to find upon the ground 
surfaces traces of net-work, aggregates of crystals resem- 
bling fir-tree branches appearing almost always, calling to 
mind by form and fineness chilled 10 per cent. bronze, but 
of a pale-yellow color and separated by an abundance of an 
intermediary substance of a grayish or whitish color. 

Independent of the quality of the material used the tone 
of a bell depends materially on its size and form, the thick- 
ness of the walls and the proportion of height to diameter 
being also of importance for a beautiful and pure tone. 
The skill of the bell-founder lies not so much in finding the 
right composition of the alloy, this being thoroughly under- 
stood at the present time, as in giving the bell a shape cor- 
respgnding to a certain tone, which is of special importance 
for chimes. 

The melting and casting of bell-metal is not so difficult as 
that of ordnance-bronze, though great analogy exists be- 
tween them. The copper is first melted down, and after 
heating the fused mass as much as possible, the tin is intro- 
duced and an intimate mixture promoted by vigorous stir- 
ring. Many bell-founders do not add all the tin at once, 
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but at first about two-thirds of it, and when this has formed 
a union with the copper, the other third. 

It rarely happens that only new materials are used in 
preparing the bell-metal, old bells and ordnance-bronze 
being worked in large quantities. The composition of 
these should, however, be known so that the mean of the 
alloy will be+such as to yield a bell of the required quality. 
For this purpose it is best to melt small portions of the 
respective metals together in the same proportions in which 
they are to be fused on a large scale. From the quality of 
these test-pieces it will then be seen whether a change in 
the composition of the alloy is necessary. 

It is still more preferable to ascertain by a chemical 
analysis the centesimal composition of the metals, since the 
appearance of the fracture, color, and degree of brittleness 
give rise to error. 

It has been frequently observed that bells repeatedly re- 
melted acquire a disagreeable tone. The principal reason 
for this change is found in the solution of oxide in the 
alloy. This evil can be overcome by deoxidizing the mix- 
ture of metals, to which we will refer later on. While the 
composition of bell-metal for large bells is always within 
the above-mentioned limits, the material used for the man- 
ufacture of small tower-bells, table-bells, etc., varies very 
much, mixtures being often used which can actually not be 
classed as bell-metal, they being frequently only tin alloyed 
with a small quantity of copper and a little antimony. 

The following table shows the composition of some bell- 
metals :— 
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Parts. 
= _— lige 
Copper.| Tin. | Zinc. | Lead. | Silver.| Iron. 
N 1 iti { 80 20 — — -- 
ormal composition.... 28 oe ie ae SE. ae 
Alarm bell at Rouen...... 70.1 22.3 1.6 _ 1.6 
Alarm bell at Ziegenhain .| 71.48 | 33.50 | — 4.04 | — j.12 
Alarm bell at Darmstadt..| 73.94 | 21.67 | — LaLOw|e OL 7; — 
Alarm bell at Reichenhall| ” . | 
(is thtcentutry)) saeco 80 | 20 —- | — 
Banii=tarn caja eet eren eee eee 78.51 10.27 | — 0.52 ! 0.18 — 
[ 10 4 1.5 ra 0.5 
ee 10 2.5 0.5 1.33 | — —_ 
Bells of Japanese origin. 1 16 3 r % Were ares 
Lh ee -- — _ — = 


For small clock-bells, table-bells, sleigh-bells, etc., an 
alloy giving a clear and pure tone has to be used. Ex- 
perience has shown that bell-metal with about 22 per cent. 
of tin gives the finest tone, and can therefore be suitably 
used for small bells. However, it is an object to use as 
cheap an alloy as possible for these purposes by a reduc- 
tion of the content of the expensive copper. The following 
table will suffice to show the composition of such alloys: 


Parts. 


| Copper.| Tin. | Zinc.| Lead. | Silver. Anti-| Bis- 


ISKOREIISNIG sooncgncs|| Co | 20 
Houserbells, smaller. 75 [225 
Clock-bells, German . 73 24.3 


| 
| 
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Clock-bells, Swiss ...|- 74.5 | 25 — | 0.5 _ | — 
Clock-bells}: Parishes = 9672.0) Win2On5 Ona 1-44 | — — 
Sleigh-bells .2... +... Yigg) |) ii |) — —_— — OT — 
White table-bells .... 17 800 —- | - — — | 5 

White table-bells .... ee SS = = ie Bae 


Chinese tam-tams or gongs are distinguished by a strong, 
far-reaching sound. The alloy of which they are made con- 
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sists in the mean of 80 parts copper and 20 parts tin. 
Genuine Chinese tam-tams are made, as shown by their 
appearance, from a thicker block of metal by forging with 
the hammer. However, bell-metal of the composition 
mentioned above is quite brittle at the ordinary tempera- 
ture as well as at bright red heat, and its brittleness is but 
slightly decreased by tempering. The secret of the manu- 
facture of tam-tams is found in the previously mentioned 
property of these alloys to suddenly become malleable at a 
perfectly dark red heat, but to rapidly lose this malleability 
at higher, as well as lower, temperatures. 

Algiers metal (metal d’ Alger).—This metal has a nearly 
pure white color and takes a beautiful polish. It can 
scarcely be classed with bell-metal, its composition having 
nothing in common with it. It is composed of copper 5 
parts, tin 94.5, and antimony 0.5. The antimony is very 
likely added to give greater hardness. 

Large bells are cast in loam moulds. The figures or de- 
signs with which the bell is to be ornamented are placed in 
the mould, the portions which have been left imperfect in 
casting being mended after the cast bell is cold. Small 
bells are generally cast in sand moulds, though recently 
iron moulds are frequently used. 

Szlver bell-metal.—This alloy suitable for small bells is 
distinguished by a beautiful silver-clear tone, and a nearly 
white color. It is composed of: 


Parts. 
ig II III 
(GGyapovesas iu Bok eerie ee Oe eee NO 40 41.5 41.6 
ET MENA ce RR Rare LR rc eneenel roe oe Eis eae 60 58.5 58.4 


Bronzes tor Various Purposes. 


As previously stated the properties of bronze may be 
varied within very wide limits according to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. A few of the most important 
bronzes used in the various branches of industry are here 
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given. To enter ona detailed description of all these alloys 
is scarcely practicable, since many manufacturers preparing 
bronzes for their special purposes use alloys which, as 
regards their centesimal composition (in respect to copper 
and tin), show considerable variations, and sometimes con- 
tain other metals as additions, which, according to the 
assertions of the manufacturers, impart to them exactly the 
properties desired. . 

According to the purposes for which the bronzes are to 
be used they may be designated, besides those already 
mentioned, as machine bronze (for bearings and pieces sub- 
ject to severe friction), coin and medal bronze, and ormolu. 
The last alloy is chiefly used for small articles of art, and is 
by many classed among statuary bronze, but incorrectly so, 
because the latter, as will be explained later on, cannot be 
termed a bronze in the actual sense of the word. Besides 
the above-mentioned varieties of bronze, there remains to 
be mentioned the speculum metal, which was formerly much 
used for mirrors of optical instruments, but at the present 
its application is limited, these mirrors being now made by 
a cheaper process and at the same time of greater power. 

Medal and coin-bronze.—A bronze suitable for these pur- 
poses must have a certain degree of ductility, be able to 
receive a true impression, and wear well. In many countries 
the baser coin is now made of a bronze-like alloy instead of 
pure copper as formerly, it being better calculated to resist 
the injuries it is likely to receive in circulation. The bronze 
used in casting medals contains a variable proportion of 
tin, ranging generally from 4 to Io per cent., according to 
the depth of the impression. Bronzes containing about 8 
per cent. of tin are distinguished by great hardness, but 
can be rendered sufficiently soft for stamping by heating to 
a red heat and tempering. This variety of bronze is chiefly 
used for medals which, besides being distinguished by 
artistic execution, are to have considerable durability. If 
the impression is to be quite deep, or if the medals are to 
be stamped several times, they must be repeatedly annealed. 
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An addition of a very small quantity of lead and zinc has 
a favorable effect upon the metal to be used for medals. 
It renders it softer, so that it can be worked with greater 
ease, and its color and fusibility are also improved. 

The baser coin of many countries (France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Italy, etc.) consists of a bronze of varying com- 
position. The copper coin manufactured in France since 
1852 consists, for instance, of copper 95 parts, tin 4, and 
zinc I. This alloy has stood the test of time, coins stamped 
in 1852 still showing the impression in all its details, which 
is sufficient proof of its durability. Coin-bronze as made 
by the Greeks and Romans contained from 96 parts of cop- 
per and 4 of tin, to 98 parts of copper and 2 of tin. Chaudet 
has shown that the first of these alloys can be used for fine 
work, medals of this composition taking a very perfect 
polish while sufficiently hard to wear well. 

Many medals, as is well known, do not show the color of 
bronze, but’a pleasant brown, subsequently produced by 
oxidation. A bronze which, on account of its pale-red 
color, is especially adapted for medals with figures in high 
relief, consists of a mixture rich in copper. It is at the 
same time very flexible, so that the medals can be stamped 
without an expense of great power. This bronze consists 
of copper 97 parts, tin 2, and lead 1. 

Medals whose size does not exceed a certain limit are at 
present stamped from sheet rolled out to the required 
thickness, and the blanks thus obtained stamped with the 
impression, this method being also used in making coins. 
For large medals with impressions in very high relief plates 
are prepared by casting, the model of the medal being used 
in order to obtain plates already somewhat raised or de- 
pressed on the respective places. As soon as the pieces 
cast in sand are solidified, they are thrown in cold water to 
give them the required degree of softness. After subject- 
ing them to one or two pressures in the stamping-press, 
they must be again annealed in order to prevent cracking: 


of the edges. 
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Ormolu (or moulu).—This alloy is much used for small 
statues, candlesticks, inkstands, etc., but serves also for 
purely artistic purposes. It also finds*a very interesting 
application in the manufacture of articles coated with 
enamel. The enamel is placed in shallow cavities chiseled 
in the surface of the bronze and fused by heating the latter. 
Enamel of various colors can be used, each color being 
terminated by the edges of the cavities, and the articles 
after heating appear ¢oated with the tightly-adhering 
enamel. Such work is termed emazl clotsonné. It became 
known in Europe through Chinese articles, but at present 
the European product by far surpasses the Chinese. 

Below we give the composition of a few bronzes which 
can be classed with ormolu. They are much used in the 
manufacture of small articles of art, this industry being car- 
ried on to an enormous extent in Paris and Vienna. 

Actual ormolu.—This bronze is distinguished by a pure 
golden-yellow color,.and requires but little gold for gild- 
ing. It is much used for the finest bronze articles of lux- 
ury. It is composed of copper 58.3 parts, tin 16.7, zinc 25.3. 

Bronze tor small castings.—¥or articles to be prepared 
in large quantities, it is desirable to have a bronze which 
becomes very thinly-fluid in the: heat and fills out the 
moulds. Cast-iron moulds are generally used, and the 
articles, as a rule, turning out very clean, can be at once 
brought into commerce after mending imperfect parts. A 
bronze of excellent quality for this purpose is composed of 
copper 94.12 parts, tin 5.88. 

Goldvbronze.—For many articles which are to present a 
beautiful appearance without being too expensive, it is 
scarcely practicable to provide them with a coating of gen- 
uine gold. An effort must, therefore, be made to impart 
to the alloy to be used a color resembling as closely as 
possible that of gold. A mixture possessing these proper- 
ties in a high degree is composed of copper 90.5 parts, tin 
6.5, and zinc 3.0. This alloy retains its beautiful gold color 
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‘on exposure to the air, but loses it rapidly if exposed to 
both air and water. Articles manufactured from it, if kept 
in a room, retain their color, and in the course of time act 
like all genuine bronzes, 7. e., they become covered with 
the characteristic green coating know as genuine patina, 
which is so highly valued on account of bringing out the 
beauty of the contours. 

According to Maréchal and Saunier, a beautiful gold 
bronze is obtained if the tin be first purified by fusing with 
nitrate of soda, and the copper by fusing with saltpetre and 
potassium cyanide, and adding to the fused copper argol 
and potassium cyanide. The metals thus prepared are 
fused together with the addition of a mixture of sal am- 
moniac, potassium cyanide, phosphor-copper and_ Marseilles 
(castile) soap; before pouring out, a small quantity of 
sodium is added to make the alloy non-oxidizable. 

Bronze to be gilded.—Every kind of bronze can be gilded, 
the gold adhering with great tenacity. An example of this 
is furnished in the equestrian statue of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, standing in front of the capitol at Rome, which 

‘still show tracess of the gold with which it was at one time 

entirely coated. In making castings to be subsequently 
gilded, it is advisable to use an alloy which is distinguished 
by a beautiful gold color, such alloy, as previously men- 
tioned, requiring the smallest possible quantity of gold. 
An alloy answering the purpose is composed of copper 
BS.% parts, tin 160.7, zine 25.3. 

In many places, especially in Paris, much jewelry is made 
of bronze. The articles being generally turned out by 
stamping and finally gilded, the bronze used must have a 
certain degree of ductility and allow of being readily gilded. 
A mixture answering these demands, of which the greater 
portion of the Paris bronze jewelry is made, consists of 
copper 8 parts, tin 7. 

Bronze for ship-sheathing.—A bronze containing 4.5 to 
7 parts of tin to 100 parts of copper can be readily rolled 
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to sheets at a red heat, and in rolled plates with a content 
of 4.5 to 5.5 per cent. tin, resists the action of sea-water 
much longer than pure copper. With les8 than 3 per cent. 
tin its durability decreases essentially. It has been sought 
to replace a small portion of the tin by zinc or lead (0.5 to 
to 1.3 per cent.), it being claimed that the zinc makes the 
bronze more uniform. French bronze-sheet contains, ac- 
cording to Pufahl, copper, 91.57 per cent.; tin, 8.17; lead, 
0.11; nickel, 0.08; and iron, 0.04. 

“Machine-bronze.—In this collective term are included a 
great number of alloys with very variable properties, and 
which have actually nothing in common except that they 
are used for certain parts of machinery. Many of these 
mixtures of metals—for some of them can scarcely be called 
bronzes—must be as hard as possible in order to resist 
wear ; others must possess great strength so as not to yield 
under shocks or pressure, while still others must have the 
property of showing,-even under a heavy load, but little 
frictional resistance when in contact with other metals. 

Bronzes of ordinary composition differ but little as re- 
gards their properties from other cheaper metals and mix- 
tures of metals, and, on account of their higher price, are 
but little used in the manufacture of parts of machinery, 
red brass being more frequently employed. The so- 
called white metal, which is distinguished by great hardness 
and comparative cheapness, finds however, much application 
for bearings. The white metals most frequently used in 
the manufacture of machines consist,of alloys very rich in 
tin, containing besides this metal, antimony and a small 
quantity of copper. 

Machine bronze.—On account of its considerable hard- 
ness and strength which can be readily regulated, bronze is 
used in the construction of machinery as a substitute for 
iron where rust or other influences would soon corrode 
the latter, or where two parts are subjected to friction and 
the unavoidable wear caused thereby is to be confined to 
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the part which can be most easily replaced, for instance, 
piston rings, bearings, etc. The most frequent application 
of bronze is for such parts which are in constant friction 
with iron parts. ; 

In regard to the choice of a bronze as a substitute for 
the cheaper iron, it has of course to be taken into consid- 
ation that by its suitable composition less friction is to be 
produced than with iron upon iron. The most important 
point to be observed is, however, the fact that when two 
parts of the same material rub together, they also are, to 
approximately, the same extent subjected to wear, and have 
in a shorter or longer time to be replaced. If, on the 
other hand, one part is softer than the other, this alone is 
chiefly subjected to wear and requires to be replaced. 
Hence that portion of the two parts which can be replaced 
at the least expense is generally made of bronze, and the 
composition of the latter is sought to be so regulated that 
the object of protecting the more expensive part from 
wear is attained without, however, subjecting the bronze 
itself to more rapid wear than is absolutely necessary. 

As such parts are cast, and an excessive degree of hard- 
ness would in most cases not even answer the purpose, 
larger or smaller quantities of zinc are generally added so 
that the composition of the bronze frequently corresponds 
with that of art bronzes. As with the latter a moderate 
addition of lead has sometimes been found suitable, casting 
and working with cutting tools being thereby facilitated, 
but the brittleness is, of course, increased. For machine 
parts readily subject to breaking, a large addition of lead is 
therefore injurious, and the value of antimony, which is also 
sometimes used, is questionable. 

From what has been said it follows that the com- 
position of machine bronze may vary very much and de- 
pends on the purpose for which it is to be used. Numer- 
ous formulas tested in practice have been recommended for 
the composition of machine bronze of which the following 
may serve as examples: 
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Parts 
Copper. | Tin. | Zinc.| Lead. 

Tough alloy for cocks, valves, etc. ......... keKO) |Z O) jp, BO) | == 
Very tough alloy for eccentric rings........ KOKO. |] rz || 2A6) ||, 
Another alloy for eccentric rings ........... SA On | A: Onn eae: Olga 
Dense alloy for pump-bodies and valve- boxes. refeicol  |ibiito yo) || AES | —— 
Wihistlesifor locomotiviesics antics ies SOHO! | aks! AE) || == 
Same with somewhat duller sound.......... 81.0 17.0: |) 2.0 = 
Stuffing boxes, valve balls ...... aa ctic tos fel 86.2 | 10.2} 3.6' — 
Screwanutsionlarge thteadsesyasa. spent 86.2 | 11.4] 2.4] — 
BDistoneninn ese smiciteas coe ne eee 84.0 Bee] teieish | ASS 
Piston rings.. Ascot nici open heaton SE LOOLO 3.0 | 10.0 | — 
Distributing Side-walves tome eR 82.0 18.0 | 2.0 | = 
Gears im which teethiare cut. ane 88.8 8.5 | 2.7 | — 
Gearsiiie winiehitecthnare cies sere eer S77 NOLS al ale 
Gearing for spinning frames ..... CHO 4! ALY || —— — 
Alloy for mathematical and physical appar- 

atus but slightly subject to changes in tem- 

perature: Soest an ona wees ee CRS 82.0> "| 13.0] 5.01) —— 
Alloy for more delicate weights, balances and 

Mathematical Wistrummentss... esters eee 90.0 8.0 | 2.0} — 
iRropelliersblades: anGmbOxcs a. etr ee eran 57.0 14.0 | 29.0 | — 
Paddle-wheel pins ....... eS 76.8 17.4| 5.8) — 
Cogewilicel smn. meus api athe ea Q1.0 _ 9.0| — 


The following table shows the composition of various 
approved alloys for bearings. 


Parts 
Copper. | Tin. Zinc.| Lead. 
Oxdinary beaninoswrsen eee cee eee 84.5 LOeOUe e2e2p) 
Rough ybeanin ose eet ee eee Lie ee ees 86.0 14.0 | 2.0} — 
Bearing for French Tallnoadscans sean eee 82.0 | 18.0 | 2.0 | — 
Bearins tor locomotiveraxlessmasan cette 82.0 10.0} 8&0} — 
Bearing for locomotive axles* ............. 73.5 Ons || Ons Gils 
Stephenson’s bearing for locomotive axles.. 79.0 850!) 5.00}. 2Gs0 
Bearings for venysnatdrasese.tae eee eee , SAO | 16.0) || Ayo) = 
Bearings for moderately hard axles......... 70.0 922209 OMe 
Bearing of the Penna. Railroad Co......... Oo A77eO Sone 15.0 


*This alloy contains in addition to the other metals 0.5 per cent. of iron, 
and has stood the test for several years. 
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In the tables below the mixtures employed by a large 
engineering firm, using scrap and new metal are given. * 


Parts. 
. Old 
: Copper. |Spelter. | Lead. Tin reel 
_ j = <- =< oe Vere eee ee 
Bearing DraSseSe. = a.% aa. ssn x 38 I — 7 esa: 
CECHinICIDUM PS) <oeokik aoe 38 I — 4 ees, 
MULT PESuey ae ereas Sarna & essere: 38 4 + 3 6G 
Gocksrandselands.’)ss..2 28 38 6 1.5 1.5 53 
pluicercock=way ar. .ne sss: 38 9 — — 53 
Parts. 
wane “ond 
Copper Tin | Spelter. etal 
Beatin onDiasseS saccms.se sie <5: 56 | 8.5 | Po 45 
MccentricrprulpS sa. es ce a: 28 | Gage eS 70 
KeIMOStOIM Valve sets ac ce < or 112 | 14 — 7 
Paddle-wheel pins ........... 56 | SEG Bas) 40 
Propeller blades and boxes ... 16 ieee 8 84 
| 
Parts 
Ingot Block | : Old 
copper tift., 7| oe brass 
% ; Bee Me fen e c bse « aie : 
| | 
leavy DCAGil OS cra. ecm «Ae 16 Dele oe aOR AS all - 
lea: beanies nc sews cme « 16 3 — 1 
Wain beanies! cecmie cscs 2 ase 16 2to3 | -- 32 
Propeller shaft liner ......... 56 6 — | 50 


Bronze tor articles exposed to shocks and very great tric- 
tion.—Copper, 83 parts; tin, 15; zinc, 1.5; lead, o.5. 
Bronze tor valve-balls and other constituent parts to 


*Hiorns. ‘‘ Mixed Metals.’’ 


¥ ~ 
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which other parts are to be soldered with hard solder.— 
Copper, 87 parts; tin, 12; antimony, 1. This alloy is flex- 
ible, and of a red, granular fracture. & 

Bronze reststing the action of the atry.—F¥or this purpose 
Bath recommends a mixture of 576 bans of copper, 48 of 
brass, and 59 of tin. 

A bronze for the same purpose can, however, also be 
obtained by mixing together 26 parts of copper and 2 of tin. 

A beautiful bronze, which can be used for most purposes 
as a substitute for brass, and also as hard solder for copper, 
is obtained, according to Eisler, by mixing together 16 
parts of copper and 1 of tin. It is golden-yellow, can be 
hammered and stretched, is harder and more plastic than 
brass and copper, nearly as hard as wrought-iron, and runs 
more easily and thinner than brass. . 

By remelting the quality of the bronzes is impaired, they 
becoming more thickly-fluid and their brittleness increases. 
This deterioration is,due to the absorption of oxygen by 
the liquid alloy, the oxygen being chemically fixed. In ad- 
dition to cuprous oxide, stannic acid and copper stannate 
have to be taken into account. This deterioration of the 
bronzes cannot be removed by melting under a cover of 
charcoal as has been shown by exhaustive experiments. 
Charcoal, to be sure, has a reducing effect, but only when 
in direct contact with the oxides. Since the charcoal, how- 
ever, does not pass into solution with the alloy, the crystals 
of cuprous oxide, and especially the stannic acid formed, 
and present in the alloy in the shape of threads and thin 
skins, do not rise at all or at least very sluggishly, and the 
charcoal cannot produce a reducing effect or only a very 
limited one. These drawbacks can only be removed by 
refining the old material, and old copper to be rendered 
suitable for the preparation of bronze must also be refined. 
This is best effected by poling with green wood as sappy as 
possible, for instance, green birch poles. During the poling 
samples should at short intervals be taken and examined as 


“i 
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to structure and toughness, the latter by hammering and 
bending tests. Poling too long continued makes the cop- 
per brittle. The slags are withdrawn from the surface of 
the metal-bath, and towards the end of the poling operation 
the melted copper is covered with charcoal. _ 

Old bronzes and old copper may also be sufficiently 
deoxidized by the addition of a small quantity of phosphor- 
copper. 

A few words may here be added, regarding defective 
bronze castings. Such castings can be but seldom, or not at 
all, recognized from the outside, it only becoming apparent 
in further working the casting that it is honeycombed with 
blisters and pores, and unfit for use. This is unfortunately 
found out only when the work has quite far advanced, and 
the time and labor spent is thus lost. The formation of 
blisters and pores is due to the development of gases in 
consequence of decompositions which take place in the 
liquid metal, it being, in fact, nearly always dissolved oxides 
which by acting upon other dissolved constituents, form new 
liquid oxygen combinations and, in this manner, cause 
development of gas. The formation of oxides frequently 
takes place during melting by the absorption of oxygen from 
the air or the fire gases, the latter being especially the case 
when the time of melting is for any reason prolonged or 
melting is effected in a reverberatory furnace. By the ad- 
dition of deoxidizing agents it is sought to destroy the 
oxides present and which may be formed, and, in fact, 
bronze should not be cast without treating, for the sake of 
precaution, the contents of the crucible with such a deoxi- 
dizing agent. For this purpose small additions of phos- 
phorus in the form of phosphor-copper are very suitable, 
also small quantities of manganese-copper and magnesia- 
copper. Quite porous green moulding sand should be used, 
and the mould be provided with good vent-holes for the 
passage of the gas. 

16 
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Speculum Metal.. 


Alloys, composed of two-thirds copper and one-third tin, 
take a beautiful polish and can be used as mirrors. At the 
present time such alloys are only used in the construction 
of mirrors for optical instruments, especially for large 
telescopes, though they are being gradually displaced by 
glass mirrors. 

Good speculum metal should-be perfectly white, without 
a tinge of yellow, having a fine-grained fracture, and be 
sound and uniform, and sufficiently tough to bear the 
grinding and polishing without danger of disintegration. 
A composition answering all purposes must contain at least 
65 to 66 per cent. of copper. The specula made by Mudge 
contained from 32 parts of copper and 16 of tin to 32 of 
copper and 14.5. of tin. A little tin is lost in fusion, W1t 
has been frequently attempted to increase the hardness of 
speculum metal by additions of arsenic, antimony, and 
nickel. With the exception of nickel these additions have, 
however, an injurious effect, the specula readily losing their 
high lustre, this being especially the case with a larger 
quantity of arsenic. According to Bischoff a mirror com- 
posed of 66.3 per cent. copper, 32.1 tin and 1.6 arsenic, 
which possessed a white color and excellent lustre, after 
some time suddenly tarnished and became coated with a 
green patina. Sollitt claims that an addition of arsenic 
during fusion prevents oxidation of the tin. 

It would seem that the actual speculum-metal is a com- 
bination of the formula Cu,Sn, and has the following cen- 
tesimal,composition :— 


COPPER -siccon Apna estes dace aetna a arcane CA ee eee 66.6 
bc tere eee aMin hse cnt aii kaS re P nsiacic Maris dd oa SisBla dad 6 33.4 
100.0 


According to David Ross the best proportions are: 
Copper 126.4, tin 58.9, z. e., atomic proportions. He adds 
the molten tin to the fused copper at the lowest safe tem- 
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perature, stirring carefully, and securing a uniform alloy 
by remelting. 

The so-called tin-spots which sometimes separate when 
ordnance-bronze is incorrectly treated form an alloy similar 
in composition to speculum metal; it has, however, not a 
pure white color, such as is found in those containing 31.5 
of tin. By. increasing the content of copper, the color 
shades gradually into yellow, and with a large content of 
tin, into blue. It is risky to increase the content of tin 
too much, as besides the change in color the alloy be- 
comes brittle and cannot be further worked. The follow- 
ing table shows the composition of some alloys used for 
speculum-metal. It may, however, be remarked that the 
standard alloy is undoubtedly the best for the purpose :— 


Parts. 
Copper. | Tin. | Zinc. | Arsenic.|Other metals. 
| — 

Standard alloy ©... <e22 68.21 | 31.79 — — 
@iitousmeer ces Mitccade tere 68.5 31.5 _ — 
RU CHAT SON: Steele eles oc. 65.3 20 0.7 2 2 silver. 
NEE ELEC Ses ire wrelolp ores aust. 65 30.8 De TO ‘ 
OUltiesmmeN sirte twins Some cial: 64.6 Br3 — =~ 4.1 nickel’ 
Chinese speculum metal .| 80.83 — _ — (8.5 antimony. 
OVARROMIANM Sacre te st 63-9 19,05}. —  |17.29 lead. 


Other composttions : Copper 32, brass 4, tin 16%, arsenic 
mee Copper 32, tin 15 to 16, arsenic 2, Copper 32, tin 
15%, nickel 2. 

According to Boedicker, the mirror of the celebrated 
Ross telescope, which has a diameter of 6 feet and weighs 
11,000 lbs., is composed of copper 70.24, tin 29.11, zinc 
0.38, iron 0.10, lead 0.01, and nickel o.o1. 

For the manufacture of concave mirrors an alloy of cop- ° 
per 18, tin 18, zinc 18, nickel 36, and iron Io, has been 
recommended. 
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In conclusion the composition of a few recent and old 

bronze mirrors may be given: 
'\ Telescope mirror at Birr Castle, Ireland, weighing 5000 
kilogrammes (11,000 Ibs.): Copper 70.24 per cent., tin 
29.11 per cent., and in addition, small quantities of iron, 
nickel and zinc. 

A beautitul mirror in the Polytechnikum, Brunswick, 
Germany: Copper 65.1 per cerit., tin 32.8 per cent. 

Roman metal mirror found n Mayence: Copper 63.4 
per cent., tin 19.0 per cent., lead 17.3 per cent. 

Old Egyptian metal mirror. Copper 85 per cent., tin 
T4, pemecent., iron 1 per cent. 

Chinese metal mtrrors, probably the so-called magzc 
mirrors, * contained, besides copper, antimony and lead, 
for instance, copper 80.8 per cent., antimony 8.4 per cent., 
lead 9.7 per cent., and therefore cannot be designated as 
bronzes in the actual sense of the word. 


Phosphor-Bronze. 


In the actual sense of the word, phosphor-bronze can- 
not be considered an alloy containing a fixed quantity of 
copper, but it is rather a bronze subjected to a peculiar 
treatment with the use of certain phosphor-combinations. 

It has been previously mentioned that bronze frequently 
contains a considerable quantity of cuprous oxide in solu- 
tion, which is formed by direct oxidation of the copper 
during fusion, and that the admixture of this oxide impairs 
to a great extent the strength of the alloy. If now the 
meltéd'bronze be treated with a substance exerting a power- 
ful reducing action, as, for instance, phosphorus, a complete 


* Figures or inscriptions cast upon the back of such mirrors appear more 
or less plainly in the light reflected from the front. Thicker places—in 
this case the figures upon the back—turn out porous in casting and being 
more firmly pressed together by the subsequent grinding and polishing, 
reflect the light differently from the thinner parts. 


Such mirrors can also 
be made from other copper-alloys. 
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reduction of the cuprous oxide takes place, the pure bronze 
acquiring thereby a surprisingly high degree of strength 
and power of resistance. If exactly the quantity of phos- 
phorus required for the complete reduction of the oxide 
has been used, no phosphorus will be found in the alloy, 
but the latter must nevertheless be called phosphor- 
bronze. Hence it will be readily seen that phosphor-bronze 
is not a special alloy, but that every kind of bronze can be 
converted into it. With the use of combinations of phos- 
phorus, phosphor-bronze is therefore deoxidized bronze. 

Phosphor-bronze has long been known to chemists, but 
its valuable qualities as a material to be used in construction 
were first made known by Montefiori-Leviand Kiinzel, who 
discovered the alloy in 1871. Besides reducing any oxides 
dissolved in the alloy, the phosphorus exerts another very 
material influence uponits properties. The ordinary bronzes 
consist of mixtures in which the copper actually forms the 
only crystallized constituent, the tin crystallizing with great 
difficulty, and the alloy in consequence of this dissimilar 
condition of the two metals is not so solid as it would be if 
both constituents were crystallized. The presence of phos- 
phorus is useful in giving the tin a crystalline character, 
which enables it to alloy itself more completely and firmly 
with the copper, the result being a more homogeneous 
mixture. 

If so large a content of phosphorus be added that it can 
be identified in the finished phosphor-bronze, the latter 
must be considered as an alloy of crystallized phosphor-tin 
with copper. By increasing the content of phosphorus still 
more, a portion of the copper also combines with the phos- 
phorus, and the bronze then contains, besides copper and 
tin, combinations of crystallized copper phosphide with 
phosphide of tin. The strength and toughness of the 
bronze do not suffer by a greater addition of phosphorus, 
but its hardness is considerably increased, so that many 
phosphor-bronzes are equal in this respect to the best steel, 
and some even surpass it in general properties. 
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Perhaps about the best method of making phosphor- 
bronze is to line the crucible with a mixture of 18 parts 
bone ash, 14 parts sand and 4 parts charcoal; the whole 
ground up with gum water and the inner surface of the 
crucible spread with it. Granulated copper is then intro- 
duced, covered with a layer of the mixture and subjected 
to fusion. 

At a temperature sufficient to melt the copper, the silica 
decomposes the bone ash [Cas(PO,).2], the base of which 
(calcium) is removed, thus liberating the phosphorus which 
reacts on the cuprous oxide in the fused copper, deoxi- 
dizing and purifying it. The products of the reaction rise 
to the surface and form a slag which can be tapped off. 

Another, and perhaps the most general, method of mak- 
ing phosphor-bronze is the addition of phosphor-copper or 
of phosphor-tin, both of these phosphor-metals being 
sometimes used at the same time. They must be especially 
prepared, the best processes being briefly as follows :— 

Phosphor-copper is prepared by heating a mixture of 4 
parts of super-phosphate of lime, 2 parts of granulated cop- 
per, and 1 part of fine-pulverized coal in a crucible at not 
too high a temperature. The melted phosphor-copper, 
which contains 14 per cent. of phosphorus, separates on the 
bottom of the crucible. 

According to another method phosphor-copper is pre- 
pared by adding phosphorus to copper-sulphide solution 
and boiling, adding sulphur as the sulphide is precipitated. 
The precipitate is carefully dried, melted, and cast into 
ingots: When of good quality and in proper condition, it 
is quite black. 

Phosphor-tin is prepared as follows: Place a bar of zinc 
in an aqueous solution of chloride of tin, collect the sponge- 
like tin separated and bring it moist into a crucible, upon 
the bottom of which sticks of phosphorus have been placed. 
Press the tin tightly into the crucible and expose it toa 
gentle heat. Continue the heating until flames of burning 
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phosphorus are’no longer observed on the crucible. After 
the operation is finished, a coarsely crystalline mass of a 
tin-white color, consisting of pure phosphor-tin, is found 
upon the bottom of the crucible. 

Phosphor-tin may also be made by heating 3 parts of 
anhydrous phosphoric acid with 1 part carbon and 6 parts 
tin. The resulting alloy has a silver-white crystalline ap- 
pearance, and dissolves in hydrochloric acid with the evolu- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen. According to Pelletier, 
this alloy appears to possess the COTES OLN. Of Sie e apt 
melts at 698° F 

Phosphor- Bronce is prepared by melting the alloy to be 
converted into it in the usual manner, and adding small 
pieces of phosphor-copper or phosphor-tin. For 220 lbs. 
of bronze 21 to 24 ozs. of phosphor-copper with 15 per 
cent. phosphorus are used. 

Whiting prepares phosphor-bronze wire by immersing the 
alloy in a solution of 0.125 to 5 per cent. phosphorus in 
ether, carbon disulphide or olive oil, 5 to 10 per cent. 
sulphuric acid and 8&5 to 95 per cent. water, and drawing 
into wire. 

The properties of correctly prepared phosphor-bronze are 
as follows: Its melting point is nearly the same as that of 
ordinary bronze. In cooling it shows, however, the phe- 
nomenom of passing directly from the liquid into the solid 
state without first becoming thickly-fluid. Ina melted state 
it retains a perfectly bright surface, while that of ordinary 
bronze is always covered with a thin film of oxide. 

If phosphor-bronze be subjected to continued melting no 
loss of tin takes place, but the content of phosphorus de- 
creases slightly. 

The chief properties of phosphor-bronze are its extraor- 
dinary toughness and strength. In a cold state it can be 
rolled, stretched and hammered. 

According to Kirkaldy phosphor-bronze produced the 
following results by physical tests :— 


te 
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Elastic Limits. Tensile Strength. 


Pounds per Pounds per Elongation. 

Square Inch. Square Inch. Per Cent. 
Gastat st eens 23.8c0 Glove s: 8.40 
Castro 24.700 46.100 1.50 
Cast ee por eee 16.100 44.448 33.40 


Drawn Metat (Phosphor Bronze). 


Tensile Strength. | Twists in 5 Inches. 
| Elongation. 
Wire as Drawn. Annealed. eee | Per cent. 
Pounds per Pounds per ieee Annealed. | 
Square Inch. Square Inch. | : 
= a = eS = | == 
102,759 49,350 ie 89 207-5 
120,957 47,787 | 22.3 52 34.1 
120,950 53,381 13.0 | 124 42.4 
129,141 54,111 l= Cea gm 53 | 44s0 
150,515 58,853 Rotese 66 40.6 
151,119 64,569 15.8 60 42.8 


Besides, as a bearing metal phosphor-bronze is useful for 
a large number of purposes, such as pump-cylinders, hy- 
draulic presses, piston rings, eccentric rings, etc.; also for 
propeller blades, bells, wire, screws, gunpowder machinery, 
tools, etc. Blast furnaces are sometimes provided with 
phosphor-bronze tuyeres, which are said to give most satis- 
factory results. 

The content of phosphorus varies according to the pur- 
pose for which the bronze is to be used, an alloy with 8 to 
9 per cent. tin containing, as a rule, not over a few tenths 
per cent, Pufahl found in a bronze of gr per cent. copper 
and 8.5 tin not over 0.1 per cent. phosphorus, the remainder 
being nickel, lead and iron. According to Priwoznick the 
content of phosphorus ranges from 0.17 to 0.76 per cent. 
but, according to Kunkel. it may rise to 2% per cent., ac- 
cording to the purpose for which the bronze is intended. 
Ledebur found in a phosphor-bronze with 0.004 per cent. 
phosphorus 0.038 per cent. oxygen. . 
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According to Thurston five sorts of phosphor-bronze are 
considered to answer all requirements. 
o. Ordinary phosphor-bronze of 2 per cent. of phos- 


phorus. 
1. Good phosphor-bronze of 2% per cent. of phos- 
phorus. 


These two numbers are in all cases superior to ordinary 
bronze and steel. 
2. Superior phosphor-bronze of 3 per cent. of phos- 


phorus. 

3. Extra phosphor-bronze of 3% per cent. of phos- 
phorus. 

4. Maximum phosphor-bronze of 4 per cent. of phos- 
phorus. 


These three, according to Delalot, are superior to any 
other bronzes. Above No. 4 phosphor-bronze is useless, 
below No. it is inferior tocommon bronze and steel. Nos. 
3 and 4 are comparatively unoxidizable. 

In the following a few analyses of different kinds of 
phosphor-bronzes are given: 


COpPen ere Tee ae eo ae 90.34 90.86 94.71 
TEriely:8, coc = eS ee eae ae OR ORES 8.90 8.56 4.39 
PHOSPHORUS Hoes cee Glas esse ee 0.76 0.196 0.053 
Iie Le Le IN We WA VAS "YIN 
(Coppers nates 85.55 — — 77.85 72.50 73.50 74.50 83.50 
MURCIe es sete cie eS 9.85 4to15 4toI5 I11.co 8.00 6.00 11.00 8.00 
ET Gap Ree os nas (ora 3.77) «— —8t020 §7565 17.00 19.00 “1.00 3.00 
XEZOLER Rec Cees 0.62 4to1I5 4toI5 — — — a — 
OTR ee ies std Bs) 2 trace — _ — — — —_ _— 
MOSM MOLUS ees e 0.05 0.5to3 0.25to2 — — = — - 


No. I. for axle bearings; Nos. II. and III. for softer and 
harder axle bearings; Nos. IV. to VIII. for railroad pur- 
poses, viz.: No. IV. for distributing slide valves for loco- 
motives; Nos. V. and VI. for axle bearings for cars; No. 
VII. for connecting rods; No. VIII. for piston rods for 
hydraulic presses. The alloys IV. to VIII. are richer in 
zine than ordinary bronze, and hence more homogeneous. 


x “s 
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On account of its toughness, density, elasticity and 
strength, phosphor-bronze may in many cases serve as a 
substitute for wrought iron and steel, especially in the con- 
struction of articles of complicated form, which require 
much labor, as well as in the manufacture of wire, for in- 
stance, for non-rusting mine ropes and telegraph wire. It 
is also suitable for ship-sheathing, for torpedoes instead 


of welded steel, for cartridge ‘shells, etc. According to. 


Pufahl, Hoper’s phosphor-bronze wire is composed of cop- 
per, 95.59 per cent. ; tin, 3.60; lead, 0.50; iron, 0.07; nickel, 
0.24; and phosphorus, 0.37; an alloy from Iserlohn was 
found to contain copper, 92.12; tin, 4; zinc, 3.69; lead, a 
trace; iron, 0.05; nickel, 0.16; and phosphorus, 0.06. The 
absolute strength of Hoper’s cable rope is 212,500 lbs. per 
square inch, and sheet, for instance for flap valves, is said to 
surpass even caoutchouc as regards elasticity. 

Bender, Stockman and Stolzel give the following analyses 
of Hoper’s phosphor-bronze: 


Gopperncc: syne 90.34 90.86 94.70 93-08 04.11 
SPU Veee seattle es to 8.90 8.56 4.39 5.83 Bits 
PANIC ean one ater _ — a 0.34 0.28 
Phosphorusssececiees 0.76 0.196 0.053 0.17 0.21 


No. II. is especially suitable for blast-furnace tuyeres ; 
and No. III for bearings. 

Phosphor-lead bronzes have also been prepared, Lavroft’s 
bronze containing copper 70 to go per cent., tin 4 to 13, 
lead 5.5 to 16, and phosphorus 0.5 to 1. Ktthne’s phos- 
phor-lead bronze contains, according to Pufahl, copper 
78.cl pef cent., tin 10.63, lead 10.45, iron 0.09, nickel 0.26, 
and phosphorus 0.57. 

Phosphor-aluminium bronze.—Thos. Shaw, of Newark, 
N. J.,* patents a phosphor-aluminium bronze, making the 
following claims: First, an alloy of copper, aluminium and 
phosphorus, containing 0.33 to 5 per cent. of aluminium, 


*U. S. patent 303,236, Aug., 1884. 
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0.05 to I per cent. of phosphorus, and the remainder cop- 
per. Second, its manufacture by melting a bath of copper, 
adding to it aluminium in the proportions stated, the bath 
being covered with a layer of palm oil to prevent ozidation, 
and then adding a small proportion of aluminium. 


Szlicon Bronze. 
i 


Copper and silicon, with or without tin, may be alloyed 
to form silicon bronze. Weiller’s alloy is made by the in- 
troduction of sodium to reduce silica in the crucible. “The 
inventor recommends the following proportions: Fluo- 
silicate of potash 450 parts by weight, glass in powder 600, 
chloride of sodium 250, carbonate of soda 75, carbonate of 
lime 60, and dried chloride of calcium 500. The mixture 
of these substances is heated in a plumbago retort to a 
temperature a little below the point when they begin to 
react on one another, and it is then placed in a copper or 
bronze bath, when the combination of silicon takes place. 

Silicon acts upon copper in almost exactly the same 
manner that phosphorus does, except that it appears to be 
a more natural alloy, and a flux or reducing agent to the 
cuprous oxide that is produced when copper is in a melted 
condition, and it is thereby more active in clarifying, refin- 
ing, hardening, and strengthening copper and its alloys. 
In this respect it is more vigorous and pronounced than 
phosphorus. 

Silicon bronze possesses great strength and tenacity, 
high electric conductivity and resistance to corrosion. It 
is well adapted for telegraph and telephone wires. Early 
specimens of silicon-bronze wire for telegraph purposes had 
a conductivity of 97 per cent., and a tensile strength of 
about 28% tons to the square inch; that for telephone 
purposes had a conductivity of 32 per cent. and a tensile 
strength of 47™% tons to the square inch. 

Later on a new type of telegraph wire was developed; 
which possessed less conductivity than the former, but had 


x = 
phe 
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considerably greater tensile strength which allowed of the 
wire being more tightly stretched so that the poles could 
be placed at a greater distance apart. This wire has a con- 
ductivity of 80 per cent., and a tensile strength from 35 to 
37 tons to the square inch. At the same time the character 
of the telephone wire was also changed, raising its conduc- 
tivity to 42 per cent., and its tensile strength to 52 tons. 
These wires have been largely used for telephone lines at 
Prague, Trieste, Lemberg, and other European cities. The 
line at Trieste, in particular, has stood the test of violent 
storms completely, which is due to the small diameter of 
the conductor. A similar experience has been had at 
Rheims, where, in one case, a line having a span of more 
than a thousand feet was exposed to the action of the wind 
blowing directly across it. 

Its power of resisting snow has been equally well estab- 
lished. Thus, on an Austrian railway the engineer at the 
head of the telegraph department perscnally examined the 
wires during a violent storm of damp snow, followed by a 
sharp frost, at a point where the line crosses hilly ground 
at a height of about 2,000 feet above the sea. The wires 
were well covered with snow and sagged considerably more 
than usual. In several instances by shaking the wire the 
snow was detached, when the conductors immediately 
assumed their normal deflections after the snow had melted. 
The Austrian railway company above mentioned has 
numerous lines on which the distance between posts varies 
from 328 to 720 feet across flat country; in hilly districts 
the distant ranges from 160 to 500 feet. 

The “Italian General Telephone Co.’ has employed 
silicon-bronze wires with spans as great as one thousand 
feet. In Vienna telephone posts are frequently placed at 
the same distance apart, and carry as many as 78 wires. 

Silicon-bronze telegraph wire (1) and silicon-bronze tele- 
phone wire (II) of Weiller’s patent silicon-bronze contain, 
according to Hampe: 


a 
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CODES is J Bae Sena nan oy ene 99.04 97.12 
LD 22 8 35 ORR eR ae ee es 0.03 Lig! 
LISROYE 4 5 cto Ss SRre aa ener ea Ree Reena trace trace 
ZESSING ANS Mr M$ Bi Pee OU Mae es ee — 1.62 
Su CO ie ee ee eet Ne pore betes ean 0.02 0.05 


The following compositions of silicon-bronze may be 
recommended : 


Tee ie 
(COD pean rer at pie ee mieten oes NG hice pens 97.12 97.37 
Lbs Aeon Bieter tina Nar asatertns sake laisse Taine Sask 1.14 1.32 
TEN INOR pon oP cabci te Pics a eh OR ERR iP NE 1.10 M27 
SUicOnee ee ere ee rt Pitter neh ee 0.05 0.07 


Strength of the above alloys, 600 lbs. per 0.001 square 
inch, extension 46 per cent., contraction 86 per cent. Cast 
pins 3 inches thick could be readily reduced by rolling to 1 
inch thick. 

Bronze tor telephone lines.—E. Van der Ven* has instituted 
a careful investigation on wires of phosphor-bronze and 
silicon-bronze. The wires experimented with contained, 
according to chemical analysis made for him by M. Van 
Eyndheven, in the case of the phosphor-bronze: Copper 
95.5 per cent., phosphorus 2.6 per cent., with small quanti- 
ties of tin, manganese, and silicic acid; in the silicon 
brouze. Copper 02-2 per ‘cent., silicon 0,91 per cent, 
together with small quantities of tin, manganese and antt- 
mony. 

The practical results of Dr. Van der Ven’s researches are 
that phosphor-bronze has about 30 per cent. of the con- 
ducting power of copper, silicon-bronze about 70, while 
steel as used in wires has only about 10.5 per cent. Com- 
paring their tenacity, as also very carefully determined by 
him, with that of steel, he finds that a wire of the latter 
material, of 2 millimeters diameter, with quadruple security 
and the conventional sag of 0.7 millimeter, can have a 


*Musée Teyler, and Electrotech. Zeitsch., 1883. 
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stretch from pole to pole of 130 meters, while the stretch, 
under the same conditions of a wire r millimeter in diameter 
would for phosphor-bronze be 106 metersor silicon-bronze 
git meters. These alloys, with a diameter of 1.18, and of 
0.77 millimeters respectively, have the same electrical 
resistance as the steel wire of 2 millimeters resistance. 
The relatively short stretch which in general increases the 
expense of construction and maintenance, is less costly in 
cities, where at short distances the roofs of buildings offer 
points of suspension for telephone wires. It is thus seif- 
evident that the bronze wires are preferable to those of 
steel, whose resistance demands a much larger section; the 
more, since the net-work of lines suspended in the air can- 
not be counted among the ornaments of a large city. To 
this result may be added the statements made by M. Bede, 
at the Paris Electrical Congress, concerning the practica- 
bility of the use of phosphor-bronze wire. A phosphor- 
bronze wire of 0.8 millimeter (costing, too, the same as 
steel of 0.2 mm.) would, on account of its high elasticity,. 
coil up, before it has fallen 4 meters from its original posi- 
tion, so rapidly that on breaking it would ordinarily not 
strike the ground, and hence would be less dangerous. On 
account of non-oxidation there is no loss of diameter. 

Manganese bronze.—By the addition of manganese to the 
melted bronze, the same effect may be produced as by a 
limited quantity of phosphorus, the dissolved oxides being 
decomposed and manganous oxide separated. 

In 1840, Gersdorff prepared cupro-manganese with man- 
ganese,.I,;part and copper 4 parts, and shortly afterwards 
Schrotter prepared it with 10 to Ig per cent. manganese by 
reducing a mixture of copper scales, pyrolusite and coal. 
In 1876, Parson obtained ferriferous cupro-manganese by 
melting ferro-manganese in a crucible and adding copper 
and, in 1878, Biermann produced cupro-manganese free from 
iron which contained 74.50 per cent. copper, 25 per cent. 
manganese, and 0.50 per cent. carbon. By its content of 


in 
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manganese the alloy exerts, in a manner similar to that of 
phosphorus and silicon, a reducing effect upon the oxides 
absorbed by melting bronze, etc., manganous oxide being 
formed and separated, so that with a moderate addition (3 
to 6 per cent. of the weight of the charge) only small quan- 
tities of manganese remain in the alloy, the strength of the 
latter being thereby increased. For reducing purposes a 
quantity of manganese about four times as large as the 
cheaper phosphorus is required. By a larger addition 
of manganese, so that more of it remains in the alloy, hard- 
ness and strength are increased, but brittleness less rapidly 
than by phosphorus. 

Cupro-manganese may be prepared as follows: Bring 
into a graphite crucible of about 35 to 60 lbs. capacity a 
mixture of powdered manganese ore, coal dust and granu- 
lated copper, give a cover of fluor-spar, common salt and 
charcoal dust, expose the crucible to a white heat for 
several hours, and pour out the liquid alloy; the result will 
be a hard, tough, strong, whitish-gray product. By reason 
of incomplete reduction up to Io per cent. of manganese is 
scorified, and the furnace as well as the crucible is strongly 
attacked. 

To partly overcome these drawbacks, Allen melts in a 
reverberatory furnace with regenerative fring a mixture of 
cupric oxide, coal and manganic oxide, the latter obtained 
from the manganiferous liquid resulting as a by-product in 
the manufacture of chlorine, or prepared from manganous 
carbonate, the result being a malleable, ductile alloy con- 
taining 5 to 30 per cent. manganese, which is claimed to 
possess greater toughness than copper. 

Valenciennes reduces pyrolusite in a magnesia crucible 
lined with pyrolusite, and melts the resulting metallic man- 
ganese with copper to alloys containing 3 to 8 per cent. 
manganese. Such alloys are soft and ductile, while with 12 
to 15 per cent. manganese they acquire a gray color, are 
hard and brittle, and more readily fusible.. By an addition 
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of zinc, alloys resembling German silver are obtained, which 
are ductile, cold as well as hot, while German silver has 
always to be worked hot. n 

Parkes heats % to 100 parts by weight of manganese ore 
with 50 parts of cuprous oxide and 75 parts anthracite in a 
covered crucible to a red heat six to ten hours. After 
cooling a friable mass is obtained, in which the alloy is 
found in small globules. The latter are separated by sift- 
ing, and washed. . 
With a smaller quantity of manganese, for instance, 4 
per cent., cupro-manganese has a copper-red color, with a 
larger content (10 to 15 per cent.) a yellowish-gray color, 
and with a still larger content, for instance, up to 30 per 
cent., a gray color. According to Weiller, an alloy with 8 
per cent. manganese can be readily rolled, but with 12 to 
I5 per cent. becomes very brittle. An alloy of copper 75 
and manganese 25 resists corrosion better than copper. Ac- 
cording to Pufahl, two varieties of cupro-manganese con- 
tained : 


Copper. Manganese. Iron. Nickel. Reads aw oilicon: 
68.39 20.24 1.20 0.19 0.06 0.07 
56.29 40.86 1.50 0.10 trace 1.08 


Cupro-manganese, generally with 10 to 30 per cent. 
manganese, serves as an addition to copper or metallic 
alloys to impart to them, by the withdrawal of oxygen, 
greater density and strength, and, with a larger content of 
manganese, greater hardness. If in the oxidation of the 
manganese trimanganic tetroxide is formed, I part oxygen 
requires 2.585 parts manganese, but only 0.646 parts phos- 
phorus. 

For the preparation of manganese-bronze, add to ordin- 
ary bronze melted in a crucible under a cover of charcoal to 
which potash or soda may be added, small pieces of cupro- 
manganese previously warmed, heat, stir several times with 
a rod of retort-graphite, or of burnt wood, and pour out 
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the alloy; or first melt the copper and old metal together 
with the cupro-manganese in a crucible under a cover of 
charcoal dust, then add the required tin, and stir.thoroughly 
with the graphite rod. 

The quantity of cupro-manganese to be added depends 
on its content of manganese, but if the object is only the 
withdrawal, of oxygen 3 to 4 per cent. suffices. In this 
case only small quantities of manganese remain in the alloy. 
However, an excess of a content of manganese impairs the 
qualities of the alloy less than one of phosphorus, it rather 
acting similarly to tin, z. é., increases the hardness and 
strength, but the brittleness less rapidly than phosphorus. 
Manganese-bronzes. in the actual meaning of the word have 
been made from manganese and copper, or manganese, 
copper and tin, or manganese, copper, tin, and zinc with a 
content of up to Io per cent. of manganese. Such alloys 
are intended for various purposes, especially for the manu- 
facture of machine parts, as a substitute for ordinary bronze 
free from manganese. However they have found but a 
limited application, and by no means that of phosphor- 
bronze. The reason for this may be found in the fact that if 
the object is simply the withdrawal of oxygen, four times 
more manganese is required than phosphorus and thus the 
process, notwithstanding the lower price of manganese, 
becomes more expensive. Furthermore, manganese does 
not effect the strength of the alloy in the same degree as tin 
and while a content of the latter decreases the melting 
point of the alloy, one of manganese increases it and hence 
bronze containing tin can be more easily cast than man- 
ganese bronze. 

According to Cowles, an addition of up to 5 per cent. 
aluminium increases the strength and elasticity of manga- 
nese bronze, makes it more easy to cast, and gives ita 
silver-white appearance. An alloy of manganese 18, copper 
67.5, aluminium 1.2, silicon 5 and zinc 13 1s said to be 
superior to German silver for the manufacture of rheostats, 
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and its electrical resistance is claimed to be 41 times greater 
than that of copper. By remelting, even under a cover of 
coal, manganese is oxidized. s 

Tough, malleable manganese bronze of almost a brass- 
yellow color contained, according to Gintl, copper 75 to 
76, manganese 16 to 17, zinc 5 to 6; or copper 15, manga- 
nese 4, zinc I. 

The statements regarding the’ properties of manganese- 
bronze vary considerably: .It is interesting to find in this 
connection that, about the year 1868, Messrs. Montefiore- 
Levi and Kiinzel made a number of experiments with cop- 
per and manganese alloys, and from their results concluded 
such alloys to be useless. They obtained great tensile 
strength and toughness with some of the compositions, 
but their ready oxidation at high temperatures made the 
qualities of the castings uncertain and impracticable. 

More recent experiments are, however, more favorable. 
According to Biermann, the most advisable addition to 
bronze is % per cent. manganese.= 2% per cent. cupro- 
manganese with 25 per cent. manganese; in many cases an 
addition of 0.5 to 2 per cent. cupro-manganese suffices, the 
alloys then containing only a few hundredths per cent. of 
manganese. Whie good qualities of ordinary bronze broke 
under a pressure of 39.6 lbs. per square millimeter, bronze 
with % per cent. manganese stood a pressure of 62.15 lbs. 
with an elongation of 20% per cent. On account of its 
great homogeneity such manganese bronze possesses great 
resisting power against wear by friction; bearings of bronze 
with 4% to % per cent. manganese being much more 
durable than other bearing metals without manganese. 
An alloy of copper 80, cupro-manganese 7 to 9, tin 6, and 
zinc 5 has proved especially suitable for bearing metal. 


Art Bronzes. 


This term is applied to bronzes which serve for objects 
of art, such as statuary, vases and various ornaments. Such 
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bronze should be capable of being cast, and of being readily 
worked with chasing tools and gravers. It should resist 
the influence of the weather and at the same time, by reason 
of its hardness resist mechanical wear. It should have a 
beautiful color which, to be sure, soon changes under at- 
mospheric influences, z. ¢., becomes darker and partially 
passes into, green, but notwithstanding this change is pleas- 
ing to the eye, and never acquires an unsightly appearance 
like, for instance, that of rusted iron or oxidized zinc. 

For casting statues the actual bronze may be advantage- 
ously used, and many antique statues are composed of this 
material. But in modern times a mixture of metals is 
used, which besides copper and tin—the constituents of 
actual bronze—contains a quantity of zinc, the alloy thus 
formed being actually an intermediary between genuine 
bronze and brass. The reason for the use of such mixtures 
must partially be sought in their cheapness as compared 
with genuine bronze, and partially in the purpose for which 
the metal is to be used. A statuary bronze which thor- 
oughly answers the purpose must become thinly fluid in 
fusing, fill the moulds out sharply, allow of being readily 
worked with the file, and must acquire a beautiful green 
color—the patina—on exposure to the air for a short time. 

But the actual bronze, even if highly heated, does not be- 
come sufficiently fluid to accurately fill out the moulds, and 
has the further disadvantage of vielding homogeneous cast- 
ings with difficulty. Brass by itself is also too thickly- 
fluid, and lacks the requisite hardness to allow the fine 
mending of those parts which have been left imperfect in 
casting. 

Alloys containing zinc and tin, besides copper, can, how- 
ever, be so prepared that they become very thinly-fluid, and 
yield fine castings which can be readily worked with the file 
and chisel. The most suitable proportions seem to bea 
content of zinc of from 10 to 18 per cent. and one of tin of 
from 2 to 4 per cent. In regard to hardness, statuary 
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bronze is a mean between genuine bronze and brass, it 
being harder and tougher than the latter, but surpassed in 
these properties by the former. n 

Statuary bronze being chiefly used for artistic purposes, 
its color is of great importance. By small variations in the 
content of tin and zinc which must, however, be always 
kept between the indicated limits, the color may be shaded 
from orange-yellow to pale yellow, With an excessive con- 
tent of tin the alloy becomes brittle and difficult to chisel, 
and by increasing the content. of zinc the warm tone of 
color is lost, and the bronze does not acquire, on exposure 
to the air, a fine patina. 

This pale-green patina, the beautiful development of 
which is especially noticeable upon ancient, particularly 
Greek, bronzes, consists essentially of oxides and basic car- 
bonates of the constituents of the bronze and is formed in 
the course of time by the chemical action of moisture and 
the oxygen and carbonic acid of the air. The beautiful 
patina should possess a lustrous tone of color and a smooth 
surface. Articles coated with it should even after centuries 
preserve their contours in all their fineness and sharpness 
as produced by casting and subsequent working, as well as 
their metallic luster. 

Such a patina may be noticed on copper which has been 
used for roofing and for chased work as, for instance, the 
Victory group upon the Brandenburg gate at Berlin, as 
well as on numerous bronzes with, and without, the addition 
of zinc and lead. On the other hand, copper-zinc alloys 
without, tin, usually turn black when exposed to the air, 
especially when the content of zinc is a considerable one 
(brass), and become coated with a rough, dull layer of 
oxide, the formation of which very soon impairs the sharp- 
ness of the contours. Many bronzes show a similar be- 
havior. Hence it is evident that the composition of bronze 
articles erected in the open air exerts an influence upon the 
permanency oftheir beauty and many investigations have 
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been made to answer the question of what is the most suit- 
able composition of bronzes for the formation of a beauti- 
ful patina. It has been found, at least generally speaking, 
that bronzes rich in zinc and poor in tin are in this respect 
inferior to those poorer in zinc, and that incidental admix- 
tures are also not without influence upon the formation of 
patina, a content of arsenic especially contributing towards 
the bronze turning black. A small content of lead such as 
is generally found in European bronzes, does not seem to 
have an injurious effect. Moreover the location of the 
bronze article exerts aninfluence upon the formation of the 
patina. Ina smoky atmosphere or in one containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, even the best bronzes acquire a black, 
instead of a, green coating, which consists partially of cupric 
sulphide and partially of mechanically deposited soot.* On 
the other hand, even bronzes rich in zinc acquire a green 
patina if located in pure air and exposed to atmospheric in- 
fluences. Finally, it cannot be doubted that the processes 
of moulding and casting are not without influence upon the 
subsequent formation of patina. Porous castings with 
rough surfaces will more readily accumulate dust and soot 
and be less inclined to the formation of a beautiful patina 
than dense castings with smooth surfaces. 

Though the alloys best adapted for statues are definitely 
known at the present time, it happens sometimes that many 
large castings do not exhibit the right qualities. Their | 
color is either defective, or they do not acquire a beautiful 
patina, or are difficult to chisel. These evils may be due 
either to the use of impure metals or to the treatment of 
the alloy in melting. On account of the large content of 
zinc there is a considerable loss in melting, amounting even 


*In the black coating of the monument of the Elector at Berlin, which 
was formerly covered with a beautiful patina but has now turned black, 
Weber found 5.79 per cent. of sulphur and particles of soot. In the black 
coating of two Nuremberg statues, Kammerer found 4.1 to 6.8 per cent. 
sulphur and large quantities of sand and soot. 
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with the most careful work to at least 3 perc 
sometimes reaching ro per cent., and it is eeidentit 
consequence of this loss the alloy will shaw an entire 
ferent composition from what it should have a 
the quantity of metal used in its preparation. 
The color of the alloys, as mentioned above, qui 
changes by variations in their compositions. The following 
table gives a series of prt of different colors suitable for 
statuary bronze :-— : 


a) 
7 
2 
2 
f 


S442 rr.28 4.30 red yellow. 
84.00 1T,00 5.00 
83.05 13.03 3.92 = 
83.00 \ ¥2,00 5.00 s 
Sr.05 15.32 3.63 orange yellow, 
Sr.00 15,00 ) 4,00 * 
78. | 18.47 3.44 a 
af |} Sec eee 

4 x 4 orange. 
70.36 | 88 2.76 pale yellow. 

00 27.00 3.00 2 

S05 31.56 2.49 = 
i = 


According to d’Arcet the best bronze for statues consists ~ 
of copper, 78.5 parts; zinc, 17.2; tin, 2.9; and lead, 1.4; 
or, of copper, 164 parts; zinc, 36; tin, 6; and lead, 3. 7 

In the following table will be found the composition of a 
few celebrated statues -— 
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| | Anti 
Copper.| Zinc. | Tin. Lead. | Iron. | Nickel. nony: 
caer eeiee e ao | | 
cast 1699, by Keller 91.40 a5 aul ee da7O ie = = 
Statue of Henry IV, Paris.- 89.62 4.20 cS hs oe _ —) = 
Equestrian statue of Louis Xvi 82 45 10.30 4.10 315 | _ = = 
Minerva statue, Paris.----..-.- 83 14 2 I / _ _ —_ 
Statue of Napoleon, Paris-.-.. 75 20 2 { — _ — 
Old Vendome column, Paris, | 

from captured cannon...... 89.2 0.5 | 10.2 Or | = —s _ 
Alloys of Stiglmayr, Munich, 

for _instance,, statue of Ba-) 

i Uish eitaete hielo mics ain dilteis/a\ejstoinieleis 91.5 5.5 | bin 1.3 _ —_ _ 
Statue of Lessing, Brunswick.| 84.2 06 ja 3.55 0.75 — = = 
Statues of Melanchthon, Wit- | 

tenberg, and of Frederick, 

William IV, Cologne, by : | ! 

Gladenbeck ......-.....-.... 89.55 7.46 2.99 a — = = 
Statue of Count Brandenbure, | 

of Thaer, and of the lion : 

fighter in front. of the | | 

Museum, Berlin, by Gladen-| | | 

NSEC erate elclelelerersie steie's\alsialeisies.s 88.88 | 9.72 1.40 | —_— _— _ _ 
Statue of Bliicher, Berlin ..... | 90. 5.3 4.6 = = = a 
Statue of Frederick the Great,| 

Lavaciiba Canaanite noo senene Goo 88.3 9.5 1.4 0.7 — _— - 
Shepherd, Potsdam Palace: 88.66 1.28 9.20 O77 _ — 
Bacchus, 89.54 1.63 7.50 | Her | 0.18 — _ 
Germanicus, Potsdam.-..«..... 89.78 2.35 G:16'F |) 91.33 _ 0.27 as 
Statue of the Great Elector,| 

Berlin, erected 1703 ----++--- ‘| 89-09 1.64 5.82 | 2.62 0.13 0.11 0.60 
Statue of Frede-ick William, | | | 

\ BiEie hha nee GD OGNCIOT JOOURALOCI ES | 87.44 8.89 3.20 0.65 | —_— —_— —, 
Horse-tamer, Berlin .....--.-- 84.55 15.63 O14 | 0.16 — — = 
Statue of the Elector John’ | | 

William, Dusseldorf......... 71.74 25.58 2.37 0,91 = = — 
Statue of Albrecht Durer,| 

INHER DET Sie oases scene cess} 88.6 OI 5.2 | 4.5 — a — 


Chinese bronzes.—Some bronzes exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition attracted special attention, not only on account 
of their artistic beauty, but also on account of the unusually 
deep bronze color, which, in many specimens, presented a 
beautiful dead-black appearance. The color, which was 
doubtless intended to contrast with the silver of the filigree 
work was proved to belong to the substance proper of the 
bronze, and not to have been artificially produced by an 
application upon its surface. Analyses of the different 
specimens of the bronze gave the following results :— 
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Parts. 
lie THe 1H le 
HLATI ERO Ee. hacer oe ee ee 4.36 5.52 7.27 
COppe? Avasenncs pace Sees 82.72 72.09 72.32 
RCE Mae ades eadatoae aaomaaok 9.9 20.31 14.50 
1 Gig) tress Acpreetrarica tig ots ce vei oto oie 0.55 173 0.28 
LAAT Co doe OE TR ee 1.86 0.67 6.00 
NT SENIC. Ss wsts- coo rere seer eee trace trace 


These alloys contain a, much larger proportion of lead 
than is found in ordinary bronze; and it is noticeable that 
the quantity of lead increases precisely with the intensity of 
the bronze color, proving, as before stated, that the latter 
is due to the special composition of the bronze. 

Some of the specimens contain a considerable proportion 
of zinc, but the presence of this metal, instead of improving 
the appearance, seemed rather to counter-balance the effect 
of the lead. 

In imitation of the Chinese bronze some alloys were 
made of the following composition .— 


ike te 
Bin eek a oekioe ce se ee 5.5 parts. 5.0 parts. 
Gopperinasccaessor eens een GPs | 83.0" 
Lead acc ars cas soot Oe a ake eae 20:0): TO:On mae 
One aa ee kece cee ea ee FSi — * 
CAS Op Arama oma ase oe OcSun we 2. Oe 


No. I. produced an alloy exceedingly difficult to work, 
and, without giving any superior results as regards color, 
furnished castings which were extremely brittle. 

No. II., on the contrary, gave an alloy exactly resemb- 
ling the Chinese bronze. Its fracture and polish were iden- 
tical, and when heated in a muffle it quickly assumed the 
peculiar dead-black appearance so greatly admired in the 
Chinese specimens. 

Hitherto it has been found difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain this depth of color with bronzes of modern art, since 
the surface scales off when heated under similar conditions 


as No. IT: 
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Japanese bronzes.—An analysis of Japanese bronzes made 
by M. E, J. Maumené gave the following results :-— 


Goppetee ee ne 86.38 80.91 * 88.70 92.07 
fit), Pee ee tans ee 1.04 7.55 2.58 1.04 
PAGHIMONY.- 2 ors. 5... 1.61 0.44 0.10 1.04 
ead eo re et ke 5.68 5.33 3.54 1.04 
TCEC ES A ti ee ee 3.36 3.08 Bd 2.65 
LO TA A eA ee ee 0.67 1.43 1.07 3.64 
Mama eaneses-n 152.6. >.- - 0.67 trace 1.07 3.64 
SICH ACI. ee oes, ee, 0.10 0.16 0.09 0.04 
ShEL UTE ae ee re 0.10 0.31 0.09 0.04 
Wiastem ace sh esc. * 2 a3 0.26 0.79 0.21 0.56 


All these alloys show a granulated texture, are blistered 
in the interior, and sound on the exterior surface. In the 
presence of an abundance of antimony their color is sensibly 
violet, and red in the presence of iron. The specimens 
were cast thin, from 0.195 to 0.468 inch, and the mould was 
well filled. 

Old Peruvian bronze.—An old chisel, weighing about 7 
ounces, found in Quito, and which had evidently been used 
for working trachyte,* showed according to Boussingault 
the following composition: Copper 95.0 parts, tin 4.5, lead 
0.2, iron 0.3, silver, traces. 

A chisel brought by Humboldt to Europe from a silver 
mine worked by the Incas consists of copper 94 per cent., 
tin 6 per cent. Charlon ascribes the hardness of the tools 
used by the Peruvians in mining, which consisted of copper 
94 per cent. and tin 6 per cent., to the presence of a small 
quantity of silicon. 

A Turkish bronze basin examined by Fleck was composed 
of copper 78.54 parts, tin 20.27, lead 0.54, iron 0.19. 

An antique bronze weapon in the form of a chisel, which 
was found near Bremen, was composed of copper 85.412 
parts, tin 6.846, iron 0.346. 

*A nearly compact, feldspathic, volcanic rock, breaking with a rough 


surface, and often containing crystals of glassy feldspar, with sometimes 
hornblende and mica. 
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Melting and casting art-bronze.—On account of the 
oxidability of the bronze used for statues and other objects 
of art, certain precautions have to be observed in melting 
in order to reduce the loss toa minimum. Crucibles are 
used for melting small quantities, and reverberatory furnaces 
for melting larger quantities for statues, etc. In melting 
in the crucible all the constituents of the bronze are, as a 
rule, introduced at one time, while in melting in a reverbera- 
tory furnace any old metal to be used together with the 
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copper is first melted; the previously heated zinc is then 
added, and finally the tin. The loss or waste varies accord- 
ing to the composition of the alloy, the period of melting, 
and the arrangement of the furnace, and amounts with the 
use of a reverberatory furnace to between 5 and 10 per 
cent.; less with the use of a crucible. 

Figs. 27 and 28 exhibit a furnace used in the Royal 
Foundry in Munich. The charge is 27,500 lbs. Fig. 27 
shows the section in the direction of x x, and Fig. 28 in 
the direction of yy. A is the grate, 4 the hearth, c the tap 
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hole, @ are air channels in the external wall for carrying off 
the products of combustion, e is the foundry-pit, f stoke 
channel, ¢ charging holes. 

The operation is commenced by heating the furnace to a 
red heat, and then quickly introducing the copper. The 
latter being melted, it is covered with a layer of coal, and 
the previgusly-heated zinc added. Immediately after the 
introduction of the latter the tin is added, and the fused 
mass frequently stirred with wooden poles in order to pre- 
vent, by the products of distillation evolved from the wood, 
the oxidation of the metals, and to promote the homo- 
geneity of the alloy. 

Before using the metal for casting, many founders draw 
it in a very thinly-fluid state into a pan or kettle standing 
in front of the tap-hole, and allow it to stand for some 
time in order to separate on the surface any oxide still con- 
tained in the alloy, which otherwise would injure the purity 
of the casting. After the layer of oxide is removed, the 
clay-plug closing the discharge-aperture in the bottom of 
the pan is removed, and the metal allowed to run into the 
mould placed in the pit directly in front of the furnace. 

Loam-moulds can only be used for large castings, and it 
being impossible to previously heat them, the fused metal 
is introduced from below and gradually rises to the top. 
When it runs from the apertures in the top of the mould 
and from the vent-holes, the mould has been successfully 
filled. 

The following table * is a list of about 140 different 
alloys of copper and tin, giving some of their mechanical 
and physical properties :— 


*Prepared originally for United States Board; Committee on Metallic 
Alloys. Report, Vol. I, 1879, p. 390. 
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274 THE METALLIC ALLOYS. 


LISHOP AUTHOR TDRSS: 


Bo.—Bolley. Essais et Recherches Chimiques, Paris, 1869, pp. 345, 348. 
Cr.—Croockewit. Lrdmann’s Journal, XLV, 1848, pp. 87 to 93. 
C. J.—Calvert and Johnson. Specific Gravities, Phil. May., 1859, Vol. 
18, pp. 354 to 359; Hardness, Phil. Mag., 1859, Vol. 17, pp. 114 to 
121; Heat Conductivity, Phil. Trans., 1858, pp. 349 to 368. 
De.—S. B. Dean. Ordnance Notes, No. XL. Washington, 1875. 
La.—Lafond. Dingler’s Jour., 1855, Vol. 135, p. 269. 
Ml1.—Mallet. Pil. Mag., 18 2, Vol. 21, pp. 66 to 68. 
Ma.—Matthiessen. Pil. Zrans., 1860, p. 161; z6id., 1864, pp. 167 to 200. 
Mar.—Marchaud and Scheerer. ’ Journal fuer Praktische Chemie, Vol. 27, 
p. 193 (Clark’s ‘‘Constants of Nature’’). 
Mus.—Muschenbroek. Uve’s Dictionary, article ‘‘Allcy.”’ 
-Ri.—Riche. Annales de Chimie, 1873, Vol. 20, pp. 351 to 4109. 
U. S. B.—Report of Committee on Metallic Alloys of United States 
Board appointed to Test Lron, Steel, etc. 
T.—Thomas Tomson.—Aznnales de Chimie, 1814, Vol. 80, pp. 46 to 58. 
_W.-—Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
Wa.—Major Wade, United States Army. Report on Experiments on 
Metals for Cannon, Phil., Baird, 1856. 
We.—Weidemann. hil. Mag., 18€0, Vol. 19, pp. 243, 244. 


Note on the table.—in the preceding table the figures of 
order of ductility, hardness, and fusibility are taken from 
Mallet’s experiments on a series of 16 alloys, the figure 1 
representing the maximum, and 16 the minimum, of the 
property. The ductility of the brittle metals is represented 
by Mallet as o. 

The relative ductility given in the table of the alloys ex- 
perimented on by the U. S. Board is the proportionate 
extension of the exterior fibers of the pieces tested by 
torsion as determined by the autograph strain diagrams. 
It will be seen that the order of ductility differs widely 
from that given by Mallet. 

The figures of relative hardness, on the authority of 
Calvert and Johnson, are those obtained by them by means 
of an indenting tool. The figures are on a scale in which 
cast-iron is rated at 1000. The word “broke”’ in this col- 
umn indicates the fact that the alloy opposite which it oc- 
curs broke under the indenting tool, showing that the rela- 
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tive hardness could not be measured, but was considerably 
greater than that of cast-iron. 
The figures of specific gravity show a fair agreement 


among the several authorities in the alloys containing more 


than 35 per cent. of tin, except those given by Mallet, which 
are in general very much lower than those by all other 
authorities. In the alloys containing less than 35 per cent. 
of tin there is a wide variation among all the different au- 
thorities, Mallet’s figures, however, being generally lower 
than the others. Several of the figures of specific gravity 
have been selected from Riche’s results of experiments on 
the effects of annealing, tempering and compression, which 
show that the latter especially tends to increase the speci- 
fic gravity of all the alloys containing less than 20 per 
cent. tin, to about 8.95. This result is due merely to the 
closing-up of the blow-holes, thus diminishing the porosity. 
The specific gravity of 8.953 was obtained by Major Wade 
by casting a small bar in a cold iron mould from the same 
metal, which gave a specific gravity of only 8.313 when 
cast in the form of a small bar inaclay mould. The former 
result is exceptionally high, and indicates the probability 
that every circumstance of the melting, pouring, casting, 
and cooling was favorable to the exclusion of the gas which 
forms blow-holes and to the formation of perfectly compact 
metal. 

The figures of tenacity given by Mallet, Muschenbroek, 
and Wade agree with those found in the experiments as 
closely as could be expected from the very variable strengths 
of alloys of the same composition which have been found 
by all experimenters. 

Mallet’s figure for copper, 24.6 tons or 55,104 pounds, is 
certainly much too high for cast copper; the piece which 
he tested was probably rolled or perhaps drawn into wire. 
Haswell’s Pocket Book gives the following as the tensile 
strength of copper; the names of the authorities are not 


given :— 
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SOpPEr Wwroleht ee se Eee 

Copper, rolled i L 
Copper, cast (American) «+ 24,250. 
Coppent wires as soj2ea. pees ae oe eee ee eee 61,200 
Copper ibolt, oe. see cee ee 4 oe eee AOS aN Ras ‘ 


_ The strength of gun-bronze, as found in the guns, is no t 
given in the table, which is designed to compare the various 
authorities on the tenacities of the alloys only as cast under 
ordinary conditions, and not when compressed, rolled, or 


cast under pressure. 
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In the preceding chapters the alloys of copper have been 
described which on account of their easy preparation and 
the larger proportion of the metals which are combined 
with the copper are in general use. There are, however, a 
number of other copper alloys which, though at present 
seldom employed, possess properties deserving attention. 

Copper-arsentc alloys.— Arsenic imparts to copper a very 
beautiful white color and great hardness and brittleness. 
Before German silver was known these alloys known as 
white copper, white tombac, argent haché, Chinese pétong, 
etc., were sometimes used for the manufacture of cast 
articles which were not to come in contact with iron. On 
exposure to the air these alloys, however, retain their white 
color for a short time only, and acquire a brownish tinge. 
On account of this, as well as the poisonous character of 
arsenic and the difficulty of working them, these alloys are 
very little used at the present time. 

A white, brittle, lustrous alloy capable of taking a high 
polish is obtained by pressing a mixture of 70 parts copper 
in the form of fine shavings, and 30 of white arsenic into a 
crucible, and melting the mixture under a surface coat of 
glass ina furnace of good draught. Or by melting copper 
with white arsenic and black flux, ov by meiting 15 parts 
copper and 1 part calcium arsenate under a cover of borax, 
coal dust and glass powder. 

Copper-lead alloys. An addition of lead to copper 
renders it softer and more ductile. Alloys of copper and 
lead are subject to separation or liquation, the lead separat- 
ing out and leaving the copper in a porous mass, especially 
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if the alloy is not quickly solidified. In preparing the alloys 
the copper is melted down under a cover of charcoal dust, 
the fire is then made as hot as possible and the lead quickly 
introduced into the overheated copper. As soon as all is 
melted, stir several times with an iron rod to make the 
alloy homogeneous, and quickly pour the liquid mass into 
cold metallic moulds. On account of the above-mentioned 
liquation it is difficult to obtain faultless large castings of 
these alloys, and hence they are cast into thin plates, which 
are subsequently rolled out into sheets. The alloy forms a 
metal of gray color, brittle and of feeble affinity. An alloy 
of copper 4 parts and lead 1 is sometimes used for large 
type. 

For sheets and plates requiring no great durability, 
Guettier recommends an alloy of equal parts lead and cop- 
per. For hard solder Domingo recommends an alloy of 
copper 15.16 parts and lead 20. 

Copper-tron alloys. In ancient times such alloys in the 
form of black copper appear to have been employed for 
castings. A statue of Buddha from Hindostan, about 3500 
years old, contains, according to Forbes, 91.502 copper, 
7.591 iron, 0.021 silver, 0.005 gold, 0.079 arsenic, 0.510 
sulphur, 0.292 insoluble matter, and traces of nickel and 
manganese. An alloy of copper 2 and iron 1 possesses 
great strength, which decreases with the increase in iron, 
while the hardness increases. An addition of 3 to 4 per 
cent. copper to malleable iron gave, according to H6ltzer, 
with decreased strength an elongation of 22.5 per cent. and 
a decréase in the cross-section of 51 per cent. According 
to Billings iron with 2 per cent. copper gives a very red- 
short, dark gray, granular alloy. However, according to 
the more recent investigations of Ball and Wingham, copper 
in iron is not so dangerous as generally supposed, and the 
red-shortness ascribed to copper may be due to sulphur | 
occurring in the ores. The authors named found cuprifer- 
ous steel stronger, but harder, than steel free from copper. 
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Copper-steel.—Some years ago M. Henry Schneider, of 
Cruezot, France, took out patents for the manufacture of 
alloys of iron and copper, and steel and copper. In the 
patent specifications it is stated the alloy of cast iron and 
copper can be made in a crucible, cupola, or open-hearth 
furnace. ‘‘The furnace is charged with copper scrap and 


cast iron mixed between layers of coke, or if a cuprous. - 


coke be employed then the cast iron is laid in alternate 
layers with it, and a layer of anthracite is preferably laid 
over the whole. The alloy thus formed contains, generally, 
from five to twenty per cent. of copper, according to 
the purpose for which it is to be employed, and it is re- 
markable for its great strength, tenacity and malleability— 
properties which may be still further developed by chilling 
or tempering.” * 

The alloy thus formed is charged into the bed of-a furn- 
ace, with the ordinary ingredients used in the manufacture 
of steel, preferably under a layer of anthracite, to avoid oxi- 
dation. It is important that the copper be introduced at 
as early a stage in the process as possible. The said alloy 
may be introduced either while melted or in its hardened 
condition, or it may be prepared in the furnace itself, where 
the operation of manufacturing the steel is carried on. In 
the latter case, the bed of anthracite is first prepared and 
the copper placed thereon with a suitable quantity of cast 
or pig iron. The whole is then covered with anthracite, in 
order to protect the metal from contact with the air during 
fusion. When the charge is melted, the excess of anthracite 
is removed and successive charges of iron or scrap added, 
the operation being then continued in the ordinary way, 
care being taken to continually protect the bath from oxi- 
dation by means of a layer of slag or cinder, which may be 
renewed as required, and also to prevent red-shortness in 
the metal before the final introduction of the recarbonizing 
and manganiferous silico-spiegel iron or ferro-manganese. 


*U.S. Patent 415,656, Nov. 19. 1889. 
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The steel produced by this means contains from two to 
four per cent. of copper. 

It is stated in the patent specifications that the steels 
alloyed with copper are especially useful in the manufacture 
of ordnance, armor-plate, gun-barrels, projectiles and for 
other military purposes, or in the manufacture of commercial 
bars, sheets, etc.* 

In view of the remarkable elastic limit of copper-steel 
while maintaining at the same time a very considerable 
elongation, Mr. F. Lynwood Garrisonf is of the opinion 
that it would not be surprising if its use became very exten- 
sive in the arts. It has the advantage over aluminium, 
nickel and tungsten steels in being cheaper to manufacture. 

Alloys of copper and much zinc. Pure zinc fouls the cut of 
files, and to decrease this evil it is mixed with small quanti- 
ties (I to 10 per cent.) of copper or iron, or of both metals. 
For cheaper bearing metals better able to resist friction, 
which are harder and stronger than pure zine and have but 
a slight coefficient of friction, zinc may be combined with 
tin, a little copper, and some antimony. The annexed 
table gives the composition of a few of such alloys: 


| Anti- 
Zinc.| Copper.| mony. | Tin. | Lead.! Iron. 


English bearing metal, very : 
OCU sabLaAcS ames eee 80 5.5 — 14.5 — = 


Same for rapidly revolving 
ShaltSS.ccweack tccnte ree 76.14] 5.69 _ 17.47| — _ 
Rolls for calico printing.. | 78.3 5.6 — 15.8 — = 


Metal for pump cocks, 
which does not deposit 


VEECESEISs eye cerai eee 72 7 — 21 — — 
iRierrotes: metallia assure SGN Aya 3.79 a7 3.03] -=- 
Kniess’ bearing metal .... | 40 B oe I5 42 — 
Wagner’s bearing metal for 

Steam engines. .o4.s.: 24 Oo. 18 14. Oo. 
Dunlevie and Jones’ bear- : ‘ i ; 

Pee SONS EM Eas aes oeihaned be 52 ee 0.4 46 — _— 


*U.S. Patent 415,654, Nov. 19, 1889. The British Patents Nos. 16,568 
and 16,569, 1888, seem to have been abandoned in 1890. 
t Jour. of the Franklin Inst., Sept., 1891. 
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Dunlevie and Jones’ bearing metal is prepared by melt- 
ing the copper in a crucible, adding + of the tin and the 
antimony, and pouring into an ingot-mold. In another 
crucible the zinc is melted together with the rest of the 
tin, and, after adding the first alloy, the whole is again 
melted. 

Alloys which can be filed are composed of zinc go to 99 
and copper 1 to 10; or zine 98 to g9.8 and iron 0.2 to 2; 
or zinc 97, copper 2.5, and iron 0.5; or zinc 68, copper I1, 
fine 21" 3 

Manganese-brass.—According to Parkes, copper 70, 
manganese 30 and zinc 20 to 30 give a silver-like alloy 
which can be forged and rolled at a red heat. If the alloy 
is not required to stand a high temperature the composition 
is: Copper 49, manganese 21, iron 5 to 10, and zinc 5 to 
10. For soldering the alloy the following composition is 
suitable: Copper 7, manganese 3, silver I to 2, 

For coins, copper 65, manganese 25 and zinc 10 may be 
melted together, ov copper 65, manganese 15 to 20, zinc 10, 
and nickel 5 to Io. 

Copper-tungsten alloys.—Copper and tungsten unite, 
according to Biermann, to an alloy with 10 per cent. tung- 
sten which combines hardness and elasticity with tough- 
ness, and is suitable for axle bearings and telegraph wires. 
Tungsten-copper combines also with other metals. Bier- 
mann prepared an alloy with iron 66, nickel 23, tungsten 
4, and copper 5. According to Pufahl, Biermann’s tung- 
sten bronze contains copper 95.39, tin 3.04 and tungsten 
Ae 

Copper-cobalt alloys.—These alloys show a red color and 
a fracture resembling that of pure copper. They are distin- 
guished by great ductility and tenacity, and can be forged 
and stretched in the heat, and cannot be hardened. They 
are prepared by melting together copper and cobalt in a 
crucible under a cover of boric acid and charcoal. An alloy 
cast in grains, which is attracted by a magnet, is composed 
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of cobalt 48.20 per cent., nickel 1, copper 50.26, and iron 
0.46. It is red, while an alloy containing equal proportions 
of nickel and copper shows a white coler. Alloys with 1 
to 6 per cent. of cobalt can be as readily forged, stretched, 
and rolled hot as copper, but are considerably tougher. 
An alloy with 5 per cent. cobalt shows especially valuable 
properties ; it is non-oxidizable and ductile like copper, 
elastic and tough like iron, and+will no doubt be applied to 
many purposes. “ 

Cobalt bronze of Wises in & Co., of Birmingham, is an 
alloy of copper, cobalt, zinc, tin or lead, and is said to 
possess all the properties of pure cobalt. 

Copper-magnestum alloys. — According to Grazel, an 
alloy of copper and magnesium is used as addition to tom- 
bac castings, and when of a pale red color and quite brittle 
contains, according to Pufahl, copper 89.31, magnesium 
10.18, aluminium 0.05, nickel 0.21, lead 0.08 and iron 0.07. 

According to Warren, alloys of copper with magnesium 
as regards general properties do not surpass the other 
usual copper alloys, which can be more readily prepared. 
An alloy with 11 per cent. magnesium has a brass-like ap- 
pearance. is very brittle, and when melted together with 
copper gives alloys which with an increase in the content 
of copper become less brittle. An alloy with 4 per cent. 
magnesium resembles an actual bronze in appearance and 
physical properties; 1% per cent. magnesium makes the 
copper somewhat lighter in color, and harder. The French 
Soceeté industrielle et commercial des metaux has intro- 
duced, aloys of copper with iron, nickel and zinc-mag- 
nesium. 

Copper-antimony alloys.—According to Held, a mal- 
leable gold-like alloy is obtained by adding to 100 parts of 
melted copper 6 parts of antimony, and, when liquefaction 
is complete, some wood ashes, calcareous spar and mag- 
nesium to remove porosity. The alloy is said to be 
stronger than gold. 
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Melted together in equal parts copper and antimony 
give a hard combination of a beautiful violet color suitable 
for fancy articles. 


Mira metal.—The alloy known by this name is distin- 


guished by great resistance towards acids and is, therefore, 


especially suitable for cocks, pipes, etc., which come in 
contact with acid liquids. Mira metal contains according 
tO analysis: *Gopper ~74:755, zinc 0.615, lead 16.350, tin 
0.910, iron 0.430, nickel and cobalt 0.240, antimony 6.785. 


CHAPTER EX. 
TIN-ALLOYS. 


Tin is distinguished by its beautiful white color and by 
its permanency when exposed to the air. Although soft in 
itself, it has the property of hardening many other soft 
metals. It is but seldom worked by itself but, as a rule, 
alloyed with another metal whereby its comparatively slight 
hardness is increased, and it also becomes more thinly-fluid 
and more capable of being cast. The metal most frequently 
used for alloying with tin is lead, which combines with it 
without difficulty in all proportions by weight. 

Tin-Lead Alloys.—Vhese alloys are easily made. Lead 
added to tin increases. its malleability and ductility while its 
properties are not materially impaired; its tenacity is how- 
ever decreased. Difficult to break even after successive 
bendings, tin becomes more brittle when alloyed with lead. 
The fracture is then more marked than that of lead, what- 
ever may be the proportions in the alloy, the latter metal 
being more readily separated than tin but requiring, never- 
theless, to be torn asunder. The strongest alloy of tin and 
lead is produced by alloying tin 3 parts and lead 1, the 
density of this alloy being 8. According to Watson, the 
densities of tin-lead alloys are as follows :— 


O° © 1 PINS Nee SALINE ero SRE S Gabe 11.3 
ae) EMC SRI Bole cere OETA. bo eSOH 8 WE 
32 TS wan hiyistiee or cokor Bee otis CRE one ee Fes 
16 LTS RL Pe SPR Pete ma RR CPE Pree aren ico on Gh 
8 T. We teo ates assate ophiols) orslers Sustoc Ae aR aE Eee 7.6 
4 | Re aN AIP AR Ae Me al PS") 6. ot 7.8 

2 L. i pelertetet at oceie ee oko aac nee eae 8.2 

I To iad kine) Ce tos ee ee eee 8.8 


Alloys of tin and lead were formerly much used in the 
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manufacture of domestic utensils. They are, however, not 
suitable for this purpose, on account of the solubility and 
poisonous properties of the lead. Under no circumstances 
should an alloy of tin and lead used in the manufacture of 
domestic utensils contain more than 10 to 15 per cent. of 
lead. Such an alloy is not sensibly attacked by vinegar 
and fruit acids. But unfortunately there are cases in which 
the so-called tin contains as much as one-third of its weight 
of lead. 

Alloys containing from Io to 15 per cent. of lead have a 
beautiful white color, are considerably harder than pure tin, 
and much cheaper. Many alloys of tin and lead have an 
especially lustrous appearance and are used for stage-jewelry 
and mirrors for reflecting the light of lamps, etc. An 
especially lustrous alloy is known under the name of Fahklun 
brillzants. It is used for stage jewelry and consists of tin 
29 parts, lead 19. The alloy is poured into moulds faceted 
in the same manner as diamonds. Seen in an artificial 
light, the pieces of metal thus cast are so brilliant as to 
produce the effect of diamonds. Other alloys of tin and 
lead of some importance are those used in the manufacture 
of toys (tin soldiers). They must fill the moulds well and 
be cheap, and, consequently, as much as 50 per cent. of 
lead is used. With the use of sharp iron or brass moulds 
such an alloy yields good castings. Toys can also be pre- 
pared from type-metal, which is even cheaper than alloys of 
tin and lead, but has the disadvantage of readily breaking 
on sharply bending the articles. 

In the following table the melting points of alloys of tin 
and lead as determined by Messrs. Parkes and Martin are 
given :— 
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iti Composition. : 
Sore ee Melting p Melting 
points. ‘ nee 
Tin.) Leads |") Beerees FeV Stag cad eam occa 
4 4 372° 4 28 527° 
6 4 336 4 30 530 
8 4 340 4 32 S 
10 4 34 4 34 3 
12 4 336 ae 36 538 
14 4 302, 4 38 540 
10 4 367 4 40 542 
18 4 372 4 42 544 
20 4 378 4 44 546 
22 4 380 4 46 548 
24 4 382 4 48 550 
4 4 302 4 50 551 
4 6 AI2 4 52 552 
4 8 442 4 54 554 
4 10 470 4 50 555 
4 12 482 4 58 550 
4 14 490 4 60 ey) 
4 16 408 4 62 557 
4 18 505 4 04 557 
4 20 512 4 66 557 
4 22 ENG! 4 68 557 
4 24 519 4 70 558 
4 26 523 


For baths used by cutlers and others in tempering and 
heating steel articles, Parkes and Martin propose the follow- 
ing alloys :— 


Composition. 
Ra Melting 
No. Use. points. 
Lead. Tin. | Degrees Bi 

TE | VIGANCEESS a cae aCe ecm 4 420° 
2 | Other surgical instruments ...... 7% 4 430 
3 WRAZOTSH a a race Ene eR Oe 4 442 
4 HP en-knivies. saecmtern tee eerie 8% 4 450 
Saii<nivess sccalpelswet canna eee 10 4 470 
6 |Chisels, garden knives........... 14 4 490 
PAWEL Ath CUS... che ator LIE Eee: Ig 4 509 
Sallablesknivieserc qceeereeriererrr ne 30 4 530 
9g |Swords, watch springs .......... | 48 4 550 
to | Large springs, small saws ....... 50 4 558 
Prsdandtsawss © .iceueasuceee ee eee Oil boiling. 600 
12 |Articles of low temper........... I 4 612 
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Britannia Metal. 


The alloy known under this name consists principally of 
tin alloyed with antimony. Many varieties contain only 
these two metals and may be considered tin hardened by 
antimony. Other alloys, also called Britannia metal, con- 
tain, however, in addition, certain quantities of copper, 
sometimes lead, and occasionally, though rarely, bismuth. 

The Pewterer’s Company of England, which has been an 
incorporated society ever since the reign of Edward IV. 
(1474), in 1772 attempted to regulate the quality of pewter 
wares by permitting enough lead to bring the density of 
pewter irom 433, to +255, that of tin. . Persons who de- 
parted from this regulation were liable to expulsion from 
the guild, but it has been so greatly disregarded as to have 
very little effect in keeping up the standard of pewter. 

Britannia metal has always a silvery color with a bluish 
tinge, and, on account of its hardness, takes a fine polish, 
which it retains on exposure to the air. Though it is quite 
hard, in strength it only slightly surpasses tin. Good 
Britannia metal shows a fine-grained, jagged fracture; if 
the fracture be quite coarse and strongly crystalline the 
alloy contains too much antimony, and, as a rule, is too 
brittle to be worked to advantage. 

Even with a correct composition, the brittleness of Brit- 
annia metal is such that in rolling it out to sheet the 
edges generally become full of cracks. A content of iron 


or zinc increases this brittleness to a considerable extent, 


and, in preparing an alloy to be rolled out into sheet or to 
be used for stamped articles, great care must be had to 
have the metals to be used entirely free from iron or zinc. 
A content of copper increases the ductility of Britannia 
metal, but decreases its fusibility, which is one of its most 
valuable properties, and besides gives to the color a strong 
yellowish cast. An addition of lead is of advantage es- 
pecially to metal to be principally used for castings, it be- 
coming more fusible thereby and filling out the moulds 
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better, but its color acquires a strong brownish cast, and 
articles manufactured from it lose their luster on exposure 
to the air much more quickly than those containing no lead. 

A large content of antimony, to be sure, imparts great 
hardness and a permanent brilliant luster to Britannia 
metal, but it also decreases its ductility. And, moreover, 
the antimony possessing poisonous properties, its use must 
be restricted, especially if the alloy is to be employed in 
the manufacture of domestic utensils, such as coffee and 
tea pots, etc. It need scarcely be said that for sanitary 
reasons the antimony must be free from arsenic, and 
besides, a very small content of it renders the alloy ex- 
tremely brittle, and articles manufactured from it tarnish 
quickly, especially on exposure to moist air. Alloys con- 
sisting of tin and antimony alone would seem to deserve 
the preference, and a composition of tin go parts, antimony 
10, can be especially recommended as regards resistance to 
chemical influences and for its facility of working. 

For most purposes, not requiring a special degree of 
hardness, this alloy is the most suitable, it being readily 
fusible and filling the moulds out well. For articles sub- 
jected to constant wear a harder alloy is required. 

The following table shows the composition of several 
varieties of Britannia metal :— 
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Pantse 
Britannia Metal. iF eas 
Tin. |Antimony.|Copper.) Zinc. | Lead. | Bismuth. 
TOUS te octets sso 81.90 16.25 1.84 — — -— 
AB ptaG eee 90.62 7.81 1.46 — _— _ 

Har Lemar. Sore 99.1 6.3 ail 0.5 — — 

CEL Te et ae Ae 85.4 9.66 0.81 3.00 — — 
Pewee Secs secs eck 81.2 5.7 1.60 — 1.15 — 

aM STA ses oe te ess Ss 89.3 | 7.6 1.8 — 1.8 ~ 

CO cee ae iene 83.30 6.60 1.60 | 3.06 — 1.60 
Mliitanntatncets 4 c\..0 osc QI.4 — ON/Aan Cr oale7e Onn — 
Queen’s metal ...... 88.5 Feil 3.5 0.9 — | _ 
CE emuatio nance cienan 72 24 4 _— fp — 

he, Ee ee eae 84 () 2 5 — | = 

i (Cast) at oe os 20 a4! 10 6 — _— 
Malleable (cast)..... 48 — 3 | 48 _ I 
Birmingham (sheet).| 90.60 7.80 1.50 | — — — 

ve (cast) ..| 90.71 9.20 0.99 — — = 

Kearimarsel sy sss o..<:- 85.0 | 5.0 3.60 1.40 _ 1.60 
[ECS SECS ae 85.70 | 10.40 1.00 _ — 1.80 
Wagner’s (fine)..... 85.04 9.66 0.81 3.06 — 0.83 


{ 


Britannia ware made in Sheffield is often composed of 
block tin 3% parts, antimony 28, copper 8, brass 8. 

Dr. Carl Karmarsch, who thoroughly studied the proper- 
ties of Britannia metal, says that the specific gravity of the 
alloy is 7.339 for laminated sheets, and 7.361 for casting. 
He explains this anomaly by the fact that the molecules, 
under the action of the rolls, have a tendency to become 
separated, their softness and malleability not being great 
enough to allow of a regular and uniform compression. 
This is not an isolated fact. M. LeBrun has also found a 
lower specific gravity for certain alloys of copper and zinc 
which had been laminated or hammered. 

Britannia metal is prepared by first melting the copper 
by itself, then adding a portion of the tin and the entire 
quantity of the antimony. The fire can then be quickly 
moderated, because the new alloy has a much lower melting 


point than copper. 
The last quantity of tin is finally added, and the alloy un- 
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interruptedly stirred for some time to make it thoroughly 
homogeneous. 

Britannia metal can be brought into determined shapes 
by pressing and rolling, which will be referred to later on, 
but it being always to some extent brittle, it is preferred to 
prepare many articles by direct casting. To obtain clean 
and beautiful castings, requiring but little aiter-manipula- 
tion, it is best to use brass moulds. Before casting, the 
mouids have to be strongly heated and the interior lined 
with a special coating to prevent the alloy from adhering. 
This is effected by means of a mixture of lamp-black and 
oil of turpentine, or by lamp-black alone, and, though the 
first process is the more simple and convenient, the latter 
is preferable, especially for casting fine articles. The 
moulds can be so coated as to be beautiful and uniform by 
using an ordinary lamp, similar to a spirit lamp, filled with 
oil of turpentine. By holding the cold mould over the duil 
flame of such a lamp, it becomes coated with a delicate film 
of a velvety black soot, which, while-it preserves all the fine 
lines of the mould, prevents the alloy from adhering. 

Instead of lamp-black, some manufacturers use finely elu- 
triated reddle or red chalk mixed to a uniform mass with 
water. With moulds having many small, and at the same 
time, deep turns, it is difficult perfectly to coat the inside 
with the protecting mass, and the coating with lamp-black 
is decidedly to be preferred. 

With ordinary moulds it is, of course, impossible to cast 
an article which is to have a certain shape, in one piece. 
The different parts are consequently cast separately, and 
subsequently put together with a solder of a color as nearly 
like that of the metal as possible. Such articles can, how- 
ever, be also cast in one piece. We will take, for example, 
an article frequently made of Britannia metal: a coffee-pot, 
whose shape is such that it must consist of several pieces. 
To cast it in one piece, the mould must be so constructed 
that it can be completely removed from the finished castings. 
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The separate parts of the mould having been coated with 
lamp-black, or reddle, are put together, and the whole | 
heated nearly to the temperature of the melted Britannia 
metal. The latter is then poured into the mould until it 
seems entirely filled. After waiting until it may be sup- 
. posed that a sufficiently thick layer of metal is solidified, 
the mould is quickly turned over to allow the still liquid 
portion of the metal to run out. 

In order te obtain castings of the right condition, this 
mode of procedure requires considerable practical skill, it 
being necessary to hit the exact moment at which the layer 
of metal has acquired the required thickness, and before 
succeeding the operator must be prepared to meet with 
many failures. But by noting by means of a watch the time 
allowed to pass between pouring the metal into the mould, 
and pouring the still liquid portion out, the exact time re- 
quired for the formation of a sufficiently thick layer will 
soon be learned. 

The inside of the articles obtained by the above mode of 
casting is sometimes roughly crystalline. This is due to 
the metal beginning to crystallize, and the corners and 
edges of the small crystals being exposed by pouring out 
the liquid portion of the metal. Care must therefore be 
had to use for such casting an alloy giving a fine-grained 
mass. The interior of the articles, as far as accessible, can 
also be smoothed, while the article is still in the mould, 
with a burnishing stone or burnisher. 

For articles to be made by stamping or other mechanical 
processes, the alloy resulting from melting the metals to- 
gether is ladled into cast-iron boxes, and the slabs thus 
made are subsequently rolled into sheet. Spherical vessels 
are usually ‘‘spun up” in halves, which are then united by 
soldering, and smaller articles are generally pressed in 
moulds by a stamping press of very simple construction. 

Cast or stamped Britannia metal has always an unsightly 
gray-white appearance, the innumerable small crystals of 
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which the surface of the article is composed preventing a 
complete reflection of the light. The articles must, there- 
fore, be polished, which is effected with*a burnisher, or, if 
their shape permits, upon the lathe by means of wooden 
disks covered with leather rubbed with emery. 

A great many articles of Britannia metal are at the present 
time electro-plated with silver, the same as objects of Ger- 
man silver, which are so well’ manufactured in England, 
Germany, and this country, that it is difficult to distinguish 
them from pure silver. In some cases the Britannia metal 
is electro-plated with tombac. 

Biddery-metal.—The name of this alloy is derived from 
Biddery, a city in the East Indies. It may -be classed 
among the alloys known under the collective term of 
Britannia metal, but differs from it in containing lead in- 
stead of antimony. 

Genuine Indian Biddery metal, which is frequently imi- 
tated in England, consists of— 


Parts 
ile ie 
Coppers. un aane eee oe ee ee era eee ee Bes 11.4 
LAN Co aoe Age ite Suny ade BO ee 93-4 84.3 
Abt eee rte enn Ate wwe cg deity oc ao — 1.4 
| IGP: Ve Ie pas ae Hinge en Acme AES aden Ga aiode Ban 2.9 


According to Dr. Hamilton, who had occasion to witness 
the operation, 123.6 parts of zinc, 4.6 of copper, and 4.14 
of lead, together with a mixture of resin and wax to pre- 
vent oxidation, are melted together in a crucible. The 
fuseds metal is poured into clay moulds and the articles 
finished with the lathe. The Indian artists impart to the 
articles a beautiful velvety-black color by treatment with a 
solution of sulphate of copper, and decorate the surface in 
a very peculiar and original manner. By means of a graver, 
lines forming frequently very artistic designs, are cut into 
the surface. The lines are then inlaid with fine gold and 
silver wire, pressed in by means of a burnishing tool, after 
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which the articles are carefully polished. The beauty of 
the black coating being somewhat marred by the manipu- 
lation, is restored by treating the articles with a solution 
of sulphate of copper, sal ammoniac, and saltpetre, and 
_ finally polishing with very fine polishing agents. 

The finished articles have a peculiar appearance, the gold 
and silver designs upon a velvety-black ground presenting 
frequently a striking resemblance to an embroidery executed 
in gold and silver threads upon black velvet. 

There are several other alloys somewhat resembling 
Britannia metal which are known under various names. Of 
these we mention :— 

Ashberry metal.—\t is composed of— 


Pages 
ea 
(Cava ayes tosh taule tee RE a Se nr Pe 2.0 3.0 
TG oe ie 6 tel Pe cee cn 7 SE Oe ete eee ee 80.0 79.0 
JaNTaN OW TIE) Ni ride eRe goa GDEEE OCDE EIR aR EI 14.0 15.0 
TER TO eee NOSES Dee OO ODE CC DOr 1.0 2.0 
INNS) Sl awd ce BS GRE SH aoe OOS Boe eoneadses 2.0 1.0 
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Minofor metal.—This alloy is composed of— 
Parts. 
fe RTE) 
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MATL eee Pee Te oe Oe A eelOn en il whats 67.53 66 
JSG TESUOANGS 05 126 ck eonorte CME AO eee OO UE eC IRIE LE 17.00 20 
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This alloy, as well as the Ashberry metal, is employed for 
making forks and spoons, coffee-pots, tea-pots, and_ all 
similar articles generally made of ordinary Britannia metal, 
composed of 9 parts of tin and 1 of antimony. Britannia 
metal in fact surpasses both the Ashberry and Minofor 
metals in beauty, but the latter are harder. 

Engitsh metal is a more complex alloy and is composed 
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of: Tin 88 parts, pure copper 2, brass (copper 75, zinc 25) 
2, nickel 2, bismuth 1, antimony 8, tungsten 2. 
a 
White Metals. Bearing Metals. 

The so-called white metals contain varying quantities of 
tin, copper and antimony. Sometimes the latter is replaced 
by zinc, the composition in this case approaching more or 
less that of statuary bronze. ‘A simultaneous use of zinc 
and antimony occurs but. seldom; there are further some 
alloys which contain iron or lead besides the mentioned 
metals. A combination of many metals to one and the 
same alloy does not seem especially practicable, since 
our knowledge of the alloys has scarcely reached such a 
point as to enable us to determine with absolute certainty 
how three metals in various proportions of mixture behave 
towards each other, and we are still less able to state with 
accuracy the behavior of alloys in the preparation of which 
four, five, or even six metals are used. Besides practical 
experience has shown such alloys to be frequently of no . 
value, and are simply recommended by some persons in 
order to make a market for a new product. 

The so-called white metals serve almost exclusively for 
bearings, some compositions used for the same purpose 
having been already given on page 280. In mechanics a 
very exact line is drawn between the various kinds of bear- 
ings, and they can be chiefly divided into two large groups: 
Red-brass bearings and white-metal bearings. The red- 
brass bearings are distinguished by great hardness and 
power of resistance, and are principally used for bearings 
of heavily-loaded and rapidly-revolving axles. For bearings 
of axles of large, heavy fly-wheels revolving at great speed 
bearings of red brass are also preferable to white metal, 
though they are more expensive. 

White metals are cheaper than red-brass alloys, and have 
a lower melting point, so that a worn-out bearing can be 
readily remelted and replaced by a new one, while with red 
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brass these operations are connected with much more 
trouble and expense. White-metal bearings possess still 
another property which makes them almost indispensable 
for certain purposes. If, for instance, the shaft resting in 
the bearing does not run perfectly quiet, the consequence 
of the use of a red-brass bearing will be that either the axle 
or the bearing, according to whether the one is harder than 
the other, is subjected to great wear, and this will in a 
short time increase to such an extent that the axle in re- 
volving will swerve considerably. By using, however, for 
these purposes white-metal bearings of a sufficient degree 
of soltness, the harder axle by pressing into the softer 
bearing runs more quietly for a longer time than if the lat- 
ter consists of red-brass. The bearing, of course wears 
out as quickly, but this is of little importance since the 
expense of replacing it is comparatively small. 

White metal bearings contain a preponderating quantity 
of tin: the degree of hardness of such alloys depends chiefly 
on the content of copper, those containing certain quanti- 
ties of it being, as a rule, the strongest and most capable of 
resistance. The tin can, however, be also considerably 
hardened by the use of antimony, and such bearings are 
frequently used at the present time, they being much 
cheaper than those containing copper, though they are not 
so strong, and generally quite brittle, so that they frequently 
break. 

By a metallographic examination* of congealed white 
metal of tin, antimony and copper, three different constitu- 
ents can be distinguished. 

1. Acicular crystals of a chemical combination of copper 
with tin according to the formula CuSn with about 35 pcr 
cent. copper and 65 per cent. tin, which are first separated 
from the liquid solution. They are the hardest constituents 
and crumble readily, leaving behind shallow, sharp-edged 


*Charpy. Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement 1898 and 1899. 
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depressions which, according to Behrens, promote the dis- 
tribution and adhesion of the lubricant. 

2. Cubical crystals of a tin-antimony alloy, harder than 
tin, but less hard and brittle than the above-mentioned 
copper-tin crystals, and than antimony. 

3. Nearly pure tin as eutectic alloy enclosing the pre- 
viously mentioned crystals. It is soft and plastic. Ac- 
cording to Charpy, this yielding property of the alloy is of 
importance for decreasing friction in case the axle or jour- 
nal is not accurately placed in the bearing. The latter 
adapts itself to the shape of the axle or journal, while a dis- 
proportionate influence is exerted upon the harder bronze 


bearings, the places which are more heavily loaded under-_ 


going greater friction and wear. 

When the bearings run hot the structure of the alloy be- 
comes more coarsely crystalline and its behavior is less 
favorable. 

The proportions by weight of the constituents of white 
metal vary very much. Tin is the most expensive of the 
metals entering into the compositions and, if for this reason, 
there should be the temptation of limiting its content and 
replacing it by lead, it must be considered that an alloy 
rich in lead is less hard than one rich in tin, and that an 
attempt to overcome this drawback by increasing the con- 
tent of antimony would cause increased brittleness and 
hence a tendency of the parts towards breaking. An in- 
crease in the content of copper above a certain, quite low, 
proportion—about 5 per cent.—would not only increase the 
brittleness but also the melting point, and hence be doubly 
injurious. 

For the white metal bearings of the Berlin Railroad 4 
lbs. of copper are first melted; to this are added 8 Ibs. of 
antimony and finally 24 lbs. of pure tin. The alloy is cast 
in plates 15 millimeters (0.59 inch) thick, and 4o lbs. of 
these are melted together with 4o Ibs. of tin, overheating 
being as far as possible avoided, and again cast in plates, 
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which are now ready for use. The alloy therefore con- 
tains about 83 per cent. tin, 11 per cent. antimony, and 
6 per cent. copper. It is of importance that the metals are 
as pure as possible, and especially contain no lead and 
zinc, and that larger quantities of metal should not be 
melted at one time. 

The bearing metal used by the Austrian Northwest Rail- 
road is of a similar composition, it containing tin 82 parts, 
antimony 12, copper 6. ors 

In the annexed table will be found the compositions of 
the more frequently used compounds for bearings. From 
the many receipts given, those have been selected which 
differ in regard to hardness and wear. As will be seen, 
iron is only used in rare cases, and the compositions con- 
taining lead find but little application, experience having 
shown that the strength of the alloy is considerably de- 
creased by an addition of lead. 

In modern times bearings of soft metals are frequently 
replaced by such as consist of a metal whose hardness is 
almost equal to that of which the axle is made, phosphor- 
bronze being often used for this purpose, as it can be read- 
ily obtained so hard as to equal in that respect an axle of 
wrought or cast-steel. The metal is then used ina very 
thin layer, and serves, so to say, to fill out the small inter- 
spaces formed by wear on the axle and bearing, the latter 
consisting simply of an alloy of tin and lead. Such bear- 
ings, though very durable, are rather expensive, and can 
only be used for larger machines. For smaller machines 
bearings of white metal are generally preferred, and, if the 
axles are not too heavily loaded, do excellent service. 
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White metals for bearings. 


Parts 
Kv 
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Austria government rail- 
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Distributing slide valves. 83.2 II.2 _ —_ —_— 5.6 
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Railroad cars, pee 20 20 — — 60 -= 
and stronger ........ — 12 — 8 80 — 


Babbitt's antt-triction metal.— 


The original Babbitt metal 


is made by melting together 4 parts by weight of copper, 
12 of Banca tin, 8 of antimony regulus, and adding 12 


The antimony is added 


parts by weight of tin after fusion. 
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to the first portion of tin, and the copper is introduced 
after taking the melting pot from the fire and before pour- 
ing into the mould. This alloy is called hardening. The 
“lining metal’’ consists of this hardening melted together 
with twice its weight of tin, thus making it consist of 3.7 
parts copper, 7.4 parts antimony and 88.9 parts tin. The 
bearing to pe lined is cast with a shallow recess to receive 
the Babbitt metal. The portion to be tinned is washed 
with alcohol and powdered with sal ammoniac, and those 
surfaces which are not to receive the lining metal are to be 
covered with aclay wash. The portion to be tinned is then 
warmed sufficiently to volatilize a part of the sal ammoniac, 
and then tinned. The lining is next cast in between a 
former, which takes the place of the journal and the bear- 
ing. 

The German Admiralty specifications for Babbitt metal 
require 6 parts of tin to be combined with 1 part of copper, 
while other 6 parts of tin are to be alloyed with 1 part of 
antimony in a separate crucible. When both of these alloys 
are thoroughly liquified, they are brought together by 
pouring the one into the other, and mixing thoroughly. 
The alloy thus obtained is then poured into ingots, and 
remelted before being used for filling bushes, or interspac- 
ing slide valves. 

A small percentage of aluminium added to Babbitt metal 
gives very superior results over the ordinary Babbitt metal. 
It has been found that the influence of the aluminium upon 
the ordinary tin-antimony-copper Babbitt is to very consid- 
erably increase the durability and wearing properties of the 
alloy. 

The following Babbitt metal (plus aluminium) has been 
patented by Alexander W. Cadman (U. S. patent 464,147, 
December 1, 1891): Antimony 7.3 parts, tin 89, copper 3.7, 
with from % to 2.5 parts aluminium. 

Babbitt’s anti-friction metal was formerly largely used, 
but is now in many cases replaced by other alloys. 
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Kingston's metal, formerly much used for bearings, is 
made by melting 9 parts of copper with 24 of tin, remelt- 
ing, and adding 108 parts of tin, and finaly 9 of mercury. 

Anti-triction alloys tor hydraulic machinery.—These al- 
loys are recommended for hydraulic machinery, or where 
ordinary alloys are liable to be corroded by chemical solu- 
tions. 


. Parts 
i i eee 
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Fenton's alloy tor axle-boxes tor locomotives and cars 
consists of zinc 80 parts, copper 5™% tin, 14%. This alloy 
may be recommended as regards cheapness and lightness. 
Experiments have shown that boxes of this alloy require 
but half as much oil for lubricating as others. The com- 
ponents can be melted in an ordinary iron pot, and the 
alloy is less difficult to work than brass. 

Dewrance’s patent bearing for locomotives consists of 
copper 4 parts, tin 6, antimony 8. A locomotive of the 
Liverpool- Manchester railroad ran over 4500 miles without 
the bearing requiring repair. 

Alloy tor antt-trictton brasses.—Zinc 80 parts, tin 14, 
copper 5, nickel 1. 

Alloy tor metal stopcocks which deposits no verdigris.— 
Zine 72 parts, tin 21, copper 7. 

English white metal.—Tin 53 parts, lead 33, copper 2.4, 
zinc I, antimony 10.6. The specific gravity of this alloy is 
7.22 and it melts at 290° F. 

A composition of white metal for machines recommended 
by Jacoby consists of copper 5 parts, tin 85, and antimony Io. 

Floyle’s patent alloy tor pivot bearings consists of tin 24 
parts, lead 22, and antimony 6. It is claimed to stand fric- 
tion without heating longer than any other composition. 
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In the factory of H. Roose, of Breslau, the following 
alloys are used for white metal bearings. 


Parts 
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C. B. Dudley, during many years’ experience in the labor- 
atory of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, has analyzed 
many bearing metals under various names. Some of these 
analyses are given as follows :* 

Camelia metal.—Copper 70.20 per cent., tin 4.25, lead 
14.75, Zific, 10.20, iron 0.55. 

Antt-friction metal._—Tin 98.13, copper 1.60, iron, trace. 

White metal.—Lead 87.92, antimony, by difference, 12.08. 

Metal tor lining car brasses.—Lead 84.87, antimony 
15.10, tin, trace. 

Salgee anti-friction metal.—Zinc 85.57, tin 9.91, copper 
4.01, lead 1.15. 

Graphite-bearing metal.—Lead 67.73, tin 14.38, anti- 
mony 16.73, iron not determined, graphite, none. 

Carbon bronze.—Copper 75.47, tin 9.72, lead 14.57, car- 
bon, possible trace. 

Cornish bronze.—Copper 77.83, tin 9.60, lead 12.40, zinc, 
traces of iron, phosphorus. 

Magnolia metal.—Lead 83.55, antimony, by difference, 
16.45, traces of iron, copper, zinc, and possibly bismuth. 

American antt-friction metal.—Lead 78.44, antimony 
19.60, zinc 0.98, iron 0.65. 

Tobin bronze.—Copper 59.00, zinc 38.40, tin 2.16, iron 
Grids lead 0.31. 

Graney bronze.—Copper 75.80, lead 15.06, tin 9.20. 


*Jour. Franklin Institute, February, 1892. 
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Damascus bronze.—Copper 76.41, tin 10.60, lead 12.52. 

Manganese bronze.—Copper 90.52, tin 9.58, manganese, 
none. i 

Ajax metal.—Copper 87.24, tin 10.98, lead 7.27, phos- 
phorus or arsenic 0.37. 

Antt-friction metal._—Lead 88.32, antimony 11.93. 

Harrington bronze.—Copper 55.73, zinc 42.67, tin 0.97, 
iron 0.68. : 

Car-box metal.—Lead 84.33, antimony 14.38, iron 0.61, 
zitic, trace: 

Ex. B. metal.—Copper 76.80, tin 8.00, lead 15.00, phos- 
phorus 0.20. 

Dudley’s investigations finally resulted in finding an alloy 
which wears 13 per cent. more slowly than phosphor 
bronze. This alloy consists of copper 76.80, tin 8.00, lead 
15. To obtain uniform castings 0.20 per cent. phosphorus 
is added, the alloy being prepared according to the follow- 
ing formula: Copper 105 lbs., phosphor bronze, new or 
broken, 6o lIbs., tin 934 Ibs., lead 25% Ibs. 


The resulting alloy is the above-mentioned Ex. B. metal © 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The following tables of anti-friction metals which em- 
brace most of the alloys of proved excellence has been 
selected and compiled by Mr. John F. Buchanan * from the 
best authorities and practice in the engineering world. 


* Brassfounders’ Alloys. London, 1905. 
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Antt-Friction Metals. 


Parts. 
Copper.| Tin. | Zinc. | Lead. Anti- | Ferro- 
mony.| zinc. 
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Anti-Friction Metals—C ontinued. 
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Parts. ; at. 


Copper. Tin. | Zinc. | Lead. a pire 


White navy bronze, No. 2. 
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Lead. 


Antimony. 
Babbitt’s 
Hardening. 
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bronze. 
Solid locomotive 
| bearings. 
“* Anchor Brand.’’ 
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Very tough. 
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CHAPTER 
NICKEL ALLOYS. 


ALTHOUGH nickel in a pure state and as a distinct metal 
has been known only for a comparatively short time, in 
many localities it has for many years been indirectly used 
in the preparation of alloys. As far back as the seventeenth 
century, alloys were brought to Europe from China which 
were distinguished by quite a white color and considerable 
hardness, and were known by various names. The actual 
Chinese name packfong—or packtong—of this alloy means 
white copper. Engstrom, in 1776, found it to consist of 
copper 40.5, zinc 44.3, and nickel 15.2, while the analysis 
of a specimen by Fyfe, in 1822, gave copper 41.0, zinc 2.45, 
nickel 8 and iron 2.7. The alloy is probably prepared by 
the Chinese in a manner similar to that in which brass was 
made in Europe before zinc in a metallic state was known, 
namely, by fusing copper with nickeliferous minerals. 

As far back as 1770, a similar white alloy, known as Suhl 
white copper, was prepared in Europe from white metallic 
grains obtained by crushing and washing old slag. Ac- 
cording to Brandes (1823) these grains consisted of copper 
88, nickel 8.75, iron, silica and alumina 1.75, and antimony 
and sulphur 0.75. By adding zinc and tin an alloy was ob- 
tained ,which was used for spurs and gun-mountings, and 
contained, according to Keferstein, copper 40.4, zine 25.4, 
nickel 31.6, and tin 2.6. According to Frick, the alloy, 
whose content of nickel and the white color dependent 
thereon was established in 1823, contained copper 11 parts, 
zinc 734, and nickel 1. In 1823, the society for promoting 
industry in Prussia offered a prize for the invention of an 
alloy which, while similar in appearance to silver, should 
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cost no more than ¢ the price of the latter, and be suitable 
for culinary and table purposes. In 1824, such an alloy 
was prepared almost simultaneously by Henniger Bros. of 
Berlin, and Dr. Geitner, of Schneeberg. The latter called 
his alloy argentan, and prepared it at first from cobalt 
speiss (on an average with 49 nickel, 37 arsenic, 7 sulphur, 
besides iron, and other metals), the result being that the 
composition of the alloy was not always constant. Hen- 
niger Bros. called their alloy ‘‘ Neusilber’’ (new silver). 
Later on the alloy was prepared only from copper, zinc and 
metallic nickel, and it was soon introduced in France under 
the names of Mazllechort (called thus after the first manu- 
facturers, Maillet and Chorier), avgent d’ Allemagne, 
argent allemand, argent neuf, and in England under the 
name German silver. 

In Vienna the alloy has been prepared since 1824, and 
was called al/paka, in Paris, alfenzde, while the Chinese 
name packfong has been retained for inferior qualities 
poorer in nickel and containing other metals. Articles 
quite heavily silver-plated were introduced in 1840, and are 
knows as China stlver or Christophle metal. 

According to other statements the above-mentioned 
alloy, known as Maillechort, contains at the utmost 15 per 
cent. nickel; and alloys which besides copper, zinc and 
nickel, contain other metals (tin, bismuth, antimony) to 
obtain greater fusibility and a more beautiful color, are 
known as szlverine, argentan. packfong, etc. 

Nickel-copper alloys.—Nickel and copper unite in a wide 
range of proportions, the color of ‘the alloys varying from 
copper-red to the blue-white of the nickel, according to the 
proportions of the respective metals. With a content of 
0.10 per cent. nickel the alloy is very ductile, of a light 
copper-red color, and moderate strength; with 0.15 per 
cent., the ductility is still considerable, while the color 
changes to a very pale red; a content of 0.25 per cent. of 
nickel gives a nearly white alloy, and 0.30 per cent., a 
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silver-white metal. The beautiful white color and consid- 
erable hardness imparted to copper by an addition of nickel 
make the alloy especially suitable for coirfage, and it is used 
for this purpose in Switzerland, Belgium, and the United 
States. Both the Belgian and the United States coins now 
contain copper 75, nickel 25. The modern small coins of 
Switzerland, France, Sweden, Denmark, England and Bel- 
gium, contain a small addition of tin and zinc, and those of 
Italy only of tin. Chilian coins are composed, since 1872, 
of copper 70, nickel 20, zinc 10. 

The use of alloys consisting of copper and nickel alone 
is limited, those consisting of copper, nickel and zinc being 
more frequently employed. C. Morfit prepares a beautiful 
alloy of nickel and copper by mixing 33 parts of nickel and 
34 parts of copper with some borax, and fusing in a graphite 
crucible. To the melted mass he adds, with constant stir- 
ring, 33 parts more of copper, and casts the resulting alloy 
in small sticks. 

Berthter’s alloy consists of copper 0.682 parts, nickel 
0.318. It is fusible, ductile, strong, bluish-white, slightly 
magnetic, and somewhat crystalline near the surface. 

Ingot-iron sheet, plated on both sides with an alloy of 
copper 80 and nickel 20, serves for the manufacture of 
cartridge shells. 

According to Vivian,* copper sheet with 1 to 3 per cent. 
nickel can be rolled hot and is stronger and tougher than 
sheet of copper or brass. An alloy with 50 to 60 per cent. 
nickel is used in watch factories, but otherwise serves only 
as araw material for other alloys.t 

Kunzel and Montefiore-Levi endeavored in vain to pro- 
duce a nickel-copper alloy not subject to liquation, and 
which, with the same or greater degree of hardness, would 
possess greater elasticity, more absolute strength and 
toughness than ordinary gun-metal. Witha content of up 


*English Patent No. 13358, Sept. 15, 1888. 
+German patent No. 24188. 
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_ to 10 per cent. nickel and go per cent. copper, these alloys 


did not possess the required hardness, while with over 
IO per cent. nickel the castings obtained were porous, 
because such combinations richer in nickel absorb in fusing 
large quantities of oxygen which becomes free in cooling. 
This is also the reason for the difficulty encountered in 
making nickel coins of copper 75, nickel 25, the alloy 
adopted by Belgium, Germany and the United States. By 
an addition of aluminium or phosphor-copper, dense cast- 
ings may be obtained in iron moulds. While large cavities 
formed in consequence of too high a temperature in casting 
or incorrect cooling generally yield useless castings, smaller 
cavities distributed throughout the entire mass disappear 
by rolling and stamping, and are of no disadvantage. 
Nickel-copper-zinc alloys.—These alloys form the mix- 
tures of metals known as German silver, packfong, arxgent 
neuf, etc. They may in a measure be considered as a 


_ brass, which, by an addition of nickel, has acquired a white 


color and considerable hardness. 

Generally speaking, German silver is superior to brass as 
regards hardness, strength and power of resisting chemical 
influences, the latter property making it especially valuable 
for certain purposes. In respect to its preparation it is, 
however, a very subtle mixture, and exceedingly small 
quantities of foreign metals exert a considerable influence 
upon the physical properties of the alloy. 

A content of arsenic is most injurious in this respect. 
Even avery small percentage of it renders the alloy so 
brittle that it can scarcely be worked, and in a short time 
changes its color to brownish. 

A considerable portion of nickel is obtained from an ore 
known as copper-nickel or arsenical nickel, and from certain 
cobalt ores. Both ores, however, always contain consider- 
able quantities of arsenic, which it is impossible to remove 
entirely by the ordinary mode of smelting. This content 
of arsenic prevented for a long time the general introduc- 
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tion of nickel alloys in practice, and it became necessary — 


entirely to abandon the method of preparing nickel by the 
dry method. It is now prepared by the wet method, in 


order to obtain protoxide of nickel entirely free from _ 


arsenic. This protoxide is then made into small cubes with 
starch-paste and heated at a very high temperature. By 
this treatment it is reduced to metal, the pure nickel re- 
maining behind in the form of a quite dense metallic sponge, 
which is, however, not’ fused, but simply slagged, nickel 
belonging to the metals very difficult to fuse. It may here 
be mentioned that for making alloys, it is really better to 
have the nickel, not as a compact fused mass, but in the 
form of a sponge, the latter combining with greater ease 
with the other metals. 

Nickel ores are also reduced by fluxing with chalk and 
fluorspar, if arseniated, or by roasting, and then reducing 
with charcoal and sulphur to the state of sulphide. By 
double decomposition with carbonate of soda the carbonate 
is then obtained, which is finally reduced with charcoal. 

Nickel and cobalt are closely allied as regards chem- 
ical properties and frequently occur together, so that the 
nickel found in commerce often contains a considerable 
quantity of cobalt, which passes into the alloy without, 
’ however, exerting an injurious influence. The same may 
be said of iron, also chemically closely allied to nickel, a 
content of it even increasing the tenacity and hardness of 
the nickel alloys and imparting to them a whiter color. 
But, on the other hand, it makes them more difficult to 
work; ‘and renders them somewhat brittle. The genuine 
packfong, the original nickel alloy introduced from China, 
contains sometimes as much as three per cent. of iron. Euro- 
pean manufacturers also frequently add a small quantity cf 
iron to German silver, if a high degree of hardness is .re- 
quired for certain purposes. 

Some skill is, however, required to effect an actual com- 
bination of the alloy with the iron. By adding the iron 
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+ directly to the fused alloy it does not combine with it, and 
forms upon the surface of the fused mass a layer consisting 
of copper, nickel, and the added iron. An alloy of iron and 
copper dissolves, however, readily in the German silver, 
and an intimate union of all the metals can be easily effected 
by melting together equal portions of copper and steel, and 
adding pieces of this alloy to the fused German silver. 

An addition of silver to German silver does not affect its 
properties injuriously, nor an additicn of a few per cent. of 
lead, which makes the alloy more fusible, somewhat cheaper, 
and improves its color. It is, however, remarkable that 
only a very smali addition of lead renders the alloy quite 
brittle. 

By an addition of tin, German silver acquires considerable 
hardness and a beautiful sound. An allcy of this kind con- 
taining a suitable quantity of tin could be used as specu- 
lum-metal and bell-metal. But the previously given com- 
positions for these purposes being very suitable and much 
cheaper, tin alloys containing nickel are not used in practice. 

As regards the properties of nickel alloys they may be 
summed up as follows: The color of the mixture is always 
white, the degree of whiteness depending on the quantity 
of the separate metals used in the respective composition. 
The most beautiful color is shown by an alloy of 4 parts of 
copper and 3 of nickel, but unfortunately this alloy is 
scarcely available for practical purposes, it being extremely 
difficult to fuse, and so hard that it can scarcely be worked. 
An alloy containing 75 parts of copper and 25 of nickel 
does no longer show a pure white color, but one with a 
yellowish tinge, which is clearly perceptible by holding a 
polished piece of such an alloy alongside a piece of silver. 
Hence the better qualities of German silver must in all 
cases contain more than one-fourth of nickel. In using a 
small quantity of nickel it has been attempted to remove 
the yellowish color by an addition of silver; but without 
success. The Swiss coins are made of such an alloy, and, 
as is well known, show a decidedly yellowish cast. 
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In most factories the articles made of German silver are * 
plated with silver by the electric current, and exhibit the 
color of chemically pure silver, which*they retain for a 
shorter or longer time according to the thickness of the 
deposit. 

The mechanical manipulation of German silver is attended 
with some difficulties, the plates, which for the purpose of 
preparing sheet must be obtained by casting, being highly 
crystalline and readily cracking under the hammer. 

Generally small plates about 734 to 12 inches long, 43% 
to 734 inches wide, and % inch thick are prepared by cast- 
ing. These plates are slightly rolled and hammered, being 
annealed after each mechanical manipulation. By this treat- 
ment they gradually lose the crystalline structure, and 
when this has entirely disappeared, can be further worked 
with ease, and rolled and stamped into any desired form, 
most articles (spoons, forks, etc.) being prepared by the 
latter method. Like alloys of the precious metals, German 
silver has the property of retaining its metallic color and 
luster on being brought in contact with air and water, and 
it is not effected even by dilute acids such as are frequently 
found in food (lactic acid, acetic acid, etc.). 

Nickel alloys possessing strong electric properties are 
used in the manufacture of positive elements for thermo- 
electric piles, they being especially adapted for the purpose 
on account of their high melting points. A thermo-electric 
pile, one portion of which consists of a nickel alloy, can be 
heated to a strong red heat without fear of the alloy melting. 

German Silver or Argentan. 

Alloys of nickel, copper and zine are recognized in com- 
merce under all sorts of names, but in order to avoid con- 
fusion we will retain the term German silver or argentan, 
which is most in use. Factories which produce this alloy 
are found in almost all large cities, though Germany and 
England are the chief seats of the industry. The composi- 
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tion of the alloys used by the various factories differs con- 
siderably, as may be seen from the following figures :— 


ODE tare teste st Sarna ne oh '= pas «sao BO. 46 OO parts. 
PA eee hers oe Lahey Ge Ge Cou. s 1O/tO'3T parts, 
RONG eae reese Slings eek ewes 13 tol LS parts: 


For the production of spoons, forks, cups, candlesticks, 
etc., alloys consisting of copper 50 parts, nickel 25 and zinc 
25 are most suitable, as they show a beautiful white-blue 
color which does not tarnish. 

German silver is sometimes so brittle that a spoon allowed 
to fall upon the floor will break, this fragility being due, of 
course, to an incorrect composition. It is impossible to 
give a definite composition for German silver, inasmuch as 
it varies according to the manipulation the article manu- 
factured from the alloy is to undergo. The following table 
of analyses of different kinds of German silver shows how 
the qualities of the alloys change with the percentage of 
metals contained in them. , Immaterial admixtures of for- 
eign metals have been omitted in the compilation, only 
those belonging to the composition of the alloy being given: 


| Parts 
German silver. | ota Sa Quality. 
Copper. Zinc. | Nickel. 
| Eee merits S oe ees Sn 
Binolish afore Sau : 4 Finest quality. 
Boa hae 8 oe 6 Very beautiful, but very 
refractory. _ ; 
Me ard Ro One 8 6.5 3 Ordinary, readily fusible. 
QGSiNE NT ARR aa See cee 52 26 22 Prime quality. 
SRR pe ee eee 50 30 II Second quality. 
Do FSA OSE 63 31 6 Third quality. 


The following analyses give interesting particulars con- 
cerning various kinds of alloys for German silver: 
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Parts. 
German silver. x 
Copper.| Zinc. | Nickel. Lead.| Iron. 
50 Bis 18.7 = = 
French for sheet ta | 59 30 20 — 
58.3 25 16.7 = = 
50 25 25 
Vienne vance ae 55.6 22 22 —_— = 
| 60 20 a _ — 
: 54 28 I = = 
Berlin a, 55.5 29.1 17.5 ned ere 
[ 03-34 17.01 19.13 -- — 
: 2.40 22505 35.05 — — 
English 54] 62°63 26.05 10.85 _ — 
L) 57.40 | 25 13 — | 3.00 
fuje20es soe 30:8 — — 
: le ee) 40. TiS _— == 
Chinese Sart 43.7 36.9 17.9 = ah 
l 40.4 25.4 31.6 — 2.60. 
48.5 24.3 24:3 2.90 <= 
54.5 21.8 21.8 1.9 — 
Hors caspincer aera el ee boss 19.4 19.4 2.0 — 
57.8 27.1 14.3 0.8 _— 
. 57.0 20.0 20.0 3.0 
Sheffield— A 
Common (yellow) .........| 59.30 25.90 14.80 — — 
Silver-wihtitems oon e ese ee soa 20 24.10 20.70 _ —_ 
Bilectrumy (bluish) ser. ee es B.CO 22.60 25.80 — _— 
Hard (can be worked cold).; 45.70 |! 20.00 31.30 — — 
Fricke’ s— 
Bluish-yellow (hard).......| 55.50 39.00 5.50 _ — 
Pale yellow (ductile) ....... 62.50 31.20 6.30 — — 
Sillvenyal Chae) marisa eS OLOO 18.80 31.20 —~ jj; = 
een (hander) peste sect actin SOLOS 30.00 10.00 _ —_ 
Commontioumula 0. ay45s | aes ee OO 25.00 20.00 = _ 
Many varieties of German silver contain different quanti- 


ties of iron, manganese, tin, or very frequently lead, to 
All these 
additions, however, exert rather an injurious than beneficial 
influence, and especially lessen the power of resistance 
against the action of dilute acids, which is one of the most 


change the qualities of the alloy or to cheapen it. 


valuable properties of this alloy. 


An addition of lead makes German silver more fusible; 
one of tin acts in a certain sense as in bronze, making the 
alloy denser and more sonorous, and causing it to take a 
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better polish. An addition of iron or manganese increases 
the white color of the alloy, but it becomes at the same time 
more refractory and inclines towards brittleness. 

Substitutes tor German Silver.—There are a number of 
directions for the preparation of alloys to be used as sub- 
stitutes for German silver, but none of them has succeeded 
in entirely replacing the latter, a proof that it possesses ad- 
vantages not belonging to the others. 

Nickel-bronze.—This alloy is prepared by fusing highly 
purified (99.5 per cent.) nickel with copper, tin and zinc, so 
that the resulting bronze contains 20 per cent. nickel. It 
is of a light color and possesses great strength. 

According to Garnier, nickel containing phosphorus al- 
loyed with copper, zinc, and iron gave better results than 
such alloys without copper. 

Lismuth-bronze.—Webster’s bismuth-bronze is made in 
various proportions. According to the statement of its 
discoverer its composition and qualities are as follows: 
For a hard alloy take 1 part of bismuth and 16 of tin, both 
by weight, and, having melted them, mix them thoroughly. 
For a hard bismuth-bronze take 69 parts of copper, 21 of 
spelter, 9 of nickel, and 1 of the above hard alloy of bismuth 
and tin. This bismuth-bronze is a hard, tough, sonorous, 
metallic alloy, which is proposed for use in the manufacture 
of screw-propeller blades, shafts, tubes and other appliances 
employed partially or constantly in sea-water. In conse- 
quence of its toughness it is thought to be well suited for 
telegraph wires and similar purposes where much stress is 
borne by the wires. From its sonorous quality it is well 
adapted for piano wires. For domestic utensils and articles 
exposed to atmospheric influences, use bismuth 1 part, alum- 
inium 1, and tin 15, melted together to form the separate 
or preliminary alloy, which is added in the proportion of 1 
per cent. to the above-described alloy of copper, spelter, 
and nickel. This bronze forms a bright and hard alloy 
suited for the manufacture of utensils or articles exposed to 


oxidation. 


. 


ay 
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Manganese German Silver.—As a substitute for German 
silver, Boucelin and Ponsard recommend an alloy of copper 
60, zinc 15 and ferro-manganese with 7@ to 80 per cent. 
manganese, 40. For bearings, cocks and valves: Copper 
60, zinc 10 and ferro-manganese with 60 per cent. mangan- 
ese, 40. According to Ledebur, the collection of the 
Freiberg School of Mines contains a moderately ductile 
sheet of a pale yellow color composed of copper 60.95, 
manganese 7.95, zinc 29.93 and iron 1.13, and another sheet 
of a paler, but still perceptible yellow color, composed of 
copper 63.16, manganese 4.48, zinc 26.11, iron 0.74, and 
nickel 3.67. 

The following composition is recommended as being 
readily cast, and hence very suitable for articles of art. 


Coppem eres ee eR eR A Uo MTS NT cre Mens SEO 
Wick] nA ees eis: ce eaten EI ea een 17 to 15 
LIVING Bee eis oe TERA ARS Pere PL sca ee 5 to 10 
Miratisan sect 6 arn eran, ce oneh a een yea any aes eee Ito 5 
Phosphonusie se ecer Be teen ete eee Pen ee aN na. —_- — 
Copper with 15 per cent. phosphortts.-.......-2....- BIOs 


Aphtit.—The alloy known by this name is composed of: 
Iron 66, nickel 23, tungsten 4, copper 5. 

Arguzotd.—Copper 55.78, zine 23.198, nickel 13.046, tin 
4.035, lead 3.544. This alloy is silver-white, almost ductile, 
and suitable for articles of art. 

Ferro-German silver prepared by the Soczété anonyme Le 
Ferro-Nickel of Paris consists of iron, nickel and copper 
with or without zinc. 

A selver-leke alloy, which can be worked like German 
silver, is “composed of copper, 70; nickel) 2ocszine wn as 
cadmium, 4%. 

Platinoid.—This alloy, invented by H. Martino, is a kind 
of German silver with an addition of 1 to 2 per cent. of 
tungsten. The latter, in the form of phosphor-tungsten, is 
first melted together with a certain quantity of copper, the 
nickel is next added, then the zinc, and finally the remainder 
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of the copper. In order to remove the phosphorus and a 
portion of the tungsten, both of which separate as dross, 
the resulting compound is several times remelted. Finally 
an alloy ofa beautiful white color is obtained, which, when 
polished, closely resembles silver, and retains its luster for 
along time. Platinoid has the properties of German silver 
in a pre-eminent degree. It shows great resistance, which 
changes but little with the temperature, and is about 1% 
times greater than that of German silver. To determine 
the dependence of the resistance on the temperature, plati- 
noid wire was wound upon a bobbin provided with a 
thread, and uniformly heated in an oil-bath. The results of 
the experiments are given in the following table, in which 
the resistance at 0° C. is placed =1. 


i] 
Temperature. Resistance. | Temperature. Resistance. 
SL eae a oe Heat OOO0D Ant COORG ss tc eae 1.0126 
LOM Mae teac nt teeth are | 1.0024 ie o7/ hk vee ae ey 1.0134 
OMT bath ke eee | 1.0044 NMS OO Sele aNiaikr. xianere tees 1.0166 
EO) vedere SRN See | 1.0006 HOON ES ae Sento e cect eh | 1.0188 
AD UM PT NS esol), tr | 1.0075 PELOOS0 sistent ecthire 1.0209 
ROMER. io ae pole os: | 1.0097 | 


This shows an average increase of resistance of 0.0209 for 
1° C. between 0° and 100° C.; another experiment with 
wire gave an average of 0.022 for 1° C. According to ex- 
periments by Matthiessen, and the more recent ones, by 
Erno, the increase in the resistance of copper is 0.38 per 
cent., and of German silver 0.044 per cent. Hence platinoid 
is in this respect far superior to other wire in use. 

Manganin. Copper, 83; nickel, 4; manganese, 53. 

Dienett’s German silver. his alloy is said to possess a 
beautiful white color and the density and toughness of 
tombac. It is composed of copper, 4, zinc, 2.5, lead, 0.75, 
nickel, 0.5 and tin, 0.125. 


= 
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Pirsch’s patented German silver is composed of 


Ante _ Alumin- 


Copper. Nickel. Cobalt. Zinc. mony. ium. Tron. 
79.50 16.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 
75.00 16.00 2.00 2.25 25 0.50 1.50 
71.00 16.50 1.25 7.50 2.50 — 1.25 


Alfénide, Argtrotde, and allied alloys.—The alloys 
brought into commerce under these and many other names 
consist in most cases of 4 mixture of metals closely resemb- 
ling German silver, but they are always electro-plated with 
pure silver, the thickness of the plating depending on the 
price of the respective articles. In many cases the com- 
position used in the manufacture of these articles is a very 
ordinary quality of German silver, which by itself would 
present a mean appearance, but is hid from the buyer by 
the silver plating. 

In recent times alloys have been frequently recommended 
which differ from the actual nickel alloys as represented by 
German silver, in containing tin and aluminium, which 
makes them more fusible and more easily worked than 
German silver. Thus far these alloys have not been gen- 
erally introduced in practice, and besides they are dearer 
than German silver. 

According to Rochet, alfénide is composed of 59.1 parts 
of copper, 30.2 of zinc, 9.7 of nickel, and 4.0 of iron. Ac 
cording to this, it is actually nothing but an ordiriary 
quality of German silver. It is said to be well adapted for 
spoons, forks, and other articles with a smooth surface 
which are to be plated with silver, but it does not answer 
so well for decorated pieces. 

Toucas’s alloy is composed of copper 5 parts, nickel 4, 
antimony, tin, lead, zinc, and iron, of each 1. The metals 
are melted together in a crucible. This alloy has the ad- 
vantage of being more complex, even if it does not possess 
other qualities, than similar compounds. According to the 
inventor, it has nearly the color of silver, may be worked like 
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it, and is laminated by the ordinary processes. It is re- 
sisting, malleable, suspectible of a fine polish, with a luster 
of platinum, and can be perfectly silvered. For objects 
which are to be spun, hammered, or chased, the above 
alloy is very convenient, but for cast and adjusted pieces it 
is preferable to increase the proportion of zinc in order to 
increase the fluidity of the metal. This compound is em- 
ployed for ornaments, jewelry, etc. 

According to Trabuk, of Nimes, a beautiful white alloy, 
which resists the action of vegetable acids, and may serve 
as a substitute for German silver, is obtained by melting 
together 875 parts of tin, 55 of nickel, 50 of antimony, and 
20 of bismuth. Into a crucible of suitable size introduce 
first % of the tin and all the nickel, antimony and bismuth, 
and after covering these metals with the second third of 
tin, cover the whole with a layer of charcoal powder to 
prevent oxidation. The lid is then placed upon the crucible 
and the latter heated to a bright red heat. After ascertain- 
ing by stirring with a red-hot iron rod that all the nickel 
is fused, the last third of the tin is added, without, however, 
removing the layer of charcoal. The mass is then stirred 
until it is perfectly homogeneous, and cast into ingots. 

The annexed table gives a number of nickel alloys ar- 
ranged according to their composition : 
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Sperry * gives the following analyses of nickel alloys. 


® 
Per cent. 
| 
| Copper. | Nickel. | Zinc. Iron. | Cobalt. 
Berlin alloys: ' 
RUOICS G76 BA Ono 52.00 22.00 26.00 — — 
Medium ...%.......-... 59.00 11.00 30.00 — = 
Poorest : 63.00 6.00 31.00 — = 
french alloys: 
Tableware .-.-+--+:++++| 50.00 18.70 31.30 — — 

DieE ORG GA Gide Ont OC 50.00 20.00 30.00 — — 
Maillechort -.....-.---- 65.40 16.80 13.40 3.40 = 
Copper-nickel alloy of) ’ 

the Soc. de Nickel, | 
[PRIUS cose asabiancmns 48.74 49.26 | S 0.089 | 0.610 |Si 0.186 
Copper-nickel of Wig- : | 
gins & Co., Birming- 
IWehtpooes code cos05c0 or 47.68 49.87. | S 0.041 1.228 |Si 0.136 
Christofle’s alloy.....-- 50.00 50.00 — — —_— | 
Austrian alloys: | 
Tableware ............. ‘50.00 25.00 25.00 — — 
dS Wedeconan sae ore | 55.60 22.20 22.20 — — 
Et Rsleremervehevelalete eOOLOO 20.00 20.00 == oe 
Sheffield, England, alloys: 
IWiehnitensilvieniese so ect-risicls 55.20 20.70 24.10 — _ 
Electrum -............. 51.60 25.80 22.60 —= | — 
lelesaal aullloni7 oadccotocodn 45.70 31.30 20.00 — — 
iDelinagonos bond Séaace 60.00 18.80: 17.38 — 3.40 
a elastic .......... 57.00 15.00 25.00 — 3.00 
Chinese packfong ...... 40.40 31.60 25.40 2.00 = 
Vivian’s copper alloy---| 48.49 50.09 — 0.826 | Si 0.303 
American alloys: | 
Alloy for casting.--- .. 52.50 17.70 28.80 — _ 
Bearing alloyies erica 50.00 25.00 25.00 — — 
Explosive bullet-shell -.) 75.50 24.10 -— 0.40 — 
} 


Mérutacture of German Silver on a Large Scale. 


In the manufacture of German silver, the purity of the 
metal used is of greater importance than in the preparation 
of any of the alloys previously described. The nickel found 
at present in commerce is generally sufficiently pure to be 
used without further preparation, the chief contamination 


*Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Florida 


Meeting, March, 1895. 
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being cobalt, which, as previously mentioned, exerts little 
influence upon the properties of the alloy. Copper is fre- 
quently contaminated with iron, lead, arsenic, and anti- 
mony, and, in such case, is only fit for the preparation of 
German silver of second or third quality. Zinc also con- 
tains certain contaminations injurious to the qualities of 
the alloy. 

The manufacture of German silver is generally carried on 
according to two methods which, from the countries where 
they have been perfected, are termed respectively the 
English and the German process. Both yield German 
silver of excellent quality, and, as will be seen from the de- 
scriptions of the two methods, differ chiefly in the manner 
in which the various operations in melting down the alloys 
are executed. 

German process.—The alloy is prepared as follows: The 
zine and nickel to be used for a certain quantity of copper 
are divided into three equal portions. Now place upon 
the bottom of a graphite crucible, capable of holding at 
the utmost 22 pounds of the alloy, a layer of copper, upon 
this a layer of zinc and nickel, upon this again a layer of 
copper, and continue in this manner until all the copper is 
in the crucible, retaining, however, one-third each of the 
nickel, and zinc. 

The contents of the crucible are now covered with a 
layer of charcoal powder to prevent volatilization and ox1- 
dation of zinc, and melted down as quickly as possible in a 
wind-furnace connected with a high chimney, quite a high 
temperature being required for the fusion of the alloy. 

When the contents of the crucible are supposed to be 
liquefied, they are examined by dipping in an iron rod, and, 
if the whole is found to be thoroughly meited, an intimate 
mixture of the metals is effected by vigorous stirring with 
the rod. 

The zine and nickel retained are now added in portions 
to the melted contents of the crucible, the mass being vigor- 
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ously stirred after each addition, and a sharp fire kept up to 
prevent the alloy from cooling off too much by the newly- 
introduced metals. After the introduction of the last por- 
tion, an additional piece of zinc is generally thrown into the 
crucible to compensate for the loss of zinc by volatilization, 
and besides experience has shown that a small excess of 
zinc renders the alloy more thinly-fluid, which materially 
facilitates the work in the subsequent casting. If the alloy 
is to be rolled out into thin sheets, it is recommended to 
keep the finished alloy liquid for some time longer before 
proceeding to casting. In doing this, however, it is neces- 
sary constantly to keep the surface of the melted - metal 
covered with charcoal to prevent volatilization of zinc. 

The casting of the alloy is effected in various ways. It is 
either at once cast into plates, which are subsequently rolled 
out into sheets, or into very thin sticks, which after cooling 
are remelted and finally cast into plates. On account of the 
greater consumption of fuel and labor, the last method is 
somewhat more expensive than direct casting, but it has the 
advantage of the alloy becoming more homogeneous by re- 
melting, and besides it can be worked with greater ease. 
Only with the use of very pure metals is it advisable to cast 
the alloy at once into plates. 

Considerable skill is required for casting the alloy, it 
being necessary to run it into the moulds at as high a 
temperature as possible and in an uninterrupted stream. 
An interruption of the stream can be at once detected by 
the fact that the plate is not uniform. 

The moulds used in casting plates consist of two iron 
plates, one plain and the other with a ledge corresponding 
to the thickness of the plate to be cast, which varies from 
0.50 to 0.59 inch. On account of the great contraction of 
the alloy in solidifying, the distance between the two plates 
must be somewhat greater. In order to obtain castings of 
greater homogeneousness, it is recommended to run the 
melted metals from below into the moulds. This is effected 
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by providing the lower plate with a lip or mouth-piece, in 
which is placed a clay-funnel connected with a pipe rising 
somewhat above the mould. After the plates are tightly 
screwed together, the mould is highly heated and the casting 
proceeded with. The metal is heated as intensely as pos- 
sible, and after being freed from all contaminations floating 
on the surface is allowed to run ina steady, thin stream 
into the mould. When the metal appears on the upper end 
of the mould and the funnel remains filled, the casting is 
finished. After allowing the filled mould to stand quietly 
for about half an hour, the solidified plate is removed. To 
prevent the alloy from adhering to the sides of the mould, 
these are previously to casting coated with a layer of fine 
lamp-black. The principal difficulty in casting plates of 
German silver is to obtain them perfectly homogeneous and 
free from blow-holes, which is best effected by bringing 
the melted metal as hot as possible into the mould. On 
account of the difficulty of executing the casting so quickly 
that the contents of the crucible.do not cool off, it is 
recommended to fill only one mould at a time, and replace 
the crucible in the furnace in order to keep the contents at 
the highest temperature possible. 

The plates of German silver thus obtained have to be care- 
fully examined as to whether they are perfectly homogene- 
ous. Imperfect plates must be thrown out and remelted. 
The perfect plates are rolled out into sheets from which the 
articles to be manufactured are punched out and then further 
worked. 

English process.—The English method of preparing the 
alloy differs somewhat from the German, especially in the 
manner in which the metals are melted together, no portion 
of the zinc or nickel being retained, but the entire quantity 
of metal is melted at one time. Good graphite crucibles 
are used, which are placed in a furnace capable of produc- 
ing a high temperature. The metals are used in the form 
of small pieces. The charge of each crucible generally con- 
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sists of 8% pounds of tin, % pound of zinc, and, according 
to the quality of the alloy to be produced, 2 to 3 pounds of 
nickel. The metals are intimately mixed and quickly intro- 
duced into the red-hot crucibles. Their surface is immedi- 
ately covered with a thick layer of coal-dust and the mixture 
fused as quickly as possible. After ascertaining by stirring 
with an iron rod that the mass is liquefied, a previously 
prepared alloy of 1 part by weight of zinc and % part of 
copper is added, the quantity for the above charge ranging 
from 12 and 2 pounds. When this alloy is melted and the 
entire contents of the crucible form a homogeneous whole, 
2 pounds of zinc are finally added. The mass, being kept 
constantly covered with coal-dust, is now heated as strongly 
as possible, and when thinly-fluid a sample is taken to test 
its qualities. 

The alloy always contains a certain amount of oxide, and, 
if a large quantity of it is present, the casting will be badly 
blown. To ascertain how the alloy will act in casting, a 
test casting is made, and, if the fracture of this shows blow- 
holes, the oxides will have to be reduced. This is effected 
by throwing pitch into a stoneware pipe pushed through 
the contents of the crucible to the bottom. The products 
of destructive distillation evolved from the pitch effect a re- 
duction of the oxides, which is accelerated by stirring coal- 
dust into the melted metal. When the reduction of oxides 
is supposed to be finished, a strong heat is given, and, after 
the coal mechanically mixed with the alloy has collected 
upon thé surface, the purified metal is cast in a manner 
similar to that described under the German process. In- 
stead of coating the moulds with lamp-black aione, many 
manufacturers use a mixture of lamp-black and oil of turpen- 
tine. Moulds thus treated must, however, be sharply dried 
to volatilize the oil of turpentine, as otherwise the vapors 
evolved from,the oil of turpentine in casting might readily 
cause the formation of blow-holes. 

The casting of the plates finishes the chemical portion 
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of the process, and the perfect plates are mechanically 
worked in the same manner as indicated under the German 
process. Articles of German silver have to be soldered 
with a solder whose color approaches as nearly as-possible 
that of the alloy. An excellent composition for this pur- 
pose is prepared by melting 5 to 6 parts of German silver 
together with 4 parts of zinc. It is, however, better 
directly to prepare the alloy which is to serve as solder by 
melting together copper 35 parts, zinc 57, and nickel 8. 

The alloy is prepared in the same manner as German 
silver and, after being cast in thin plates, pulverized while 
hot. If the alloy is too tough and can only be pulverized 
with difficulty, it contains too little zinc, while too great 
brittleness indicates too small a quantity of nickel. In both 
cases the alloy must be improved by remelting and adding 
the necessary quantity of the respective metals. 

The alloys of German silver are principally used for the 
manufacture of tableware, as cups, dishes, forks, spoons, 
etc., but on account of their beautiful color, and solidity, 
they are also used for articles of art, and are more and 
more substituted for genuine silver. For fine mechanical 
work German silver surpasses all other alloys, it having, 
besides considerable strength and power of resistance, the 
valuable property of not changing its appearance in con- 
tact with dry air, and of expanding but little on heating. 

Manutacture of German silver sheet. The crystalline 
plates obtained by casting are very gradually reduced by 
rolling. Whilst being passed through the rolls, they are 
repeatedly heated to a cherry-brown heat in a heating fur- 
nace for direct firing, Figs. 29 and 30, or in a muffle fur- 
nace, Figs. 31 and 32, and allowed to cool completely, 
otherwise edge-cracks will be formed. After the destruc- 
tion of the crystalline structure German silver can be 
worked like brass. Very thin sheet, z+ to ¢s millimeter 
thick, is called German silver foil or packfong foil. 

The sheets resting upon a carriage with perforated 
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bottom, running upon rails, are introduced into the heating 
furnace, Figs. 29 and 30, through an opéning the entire 
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width of the furnace, which can be closed by a cast-iron 
door. When taken from the furnace the sheets are placed 
upon a carriage pushed close up to the furnace, the upper 
edge just level with the bottom of the hearth. 

Muffle furnaces, Figs 31 and 32, area protection against 


s 


Fic. 31. 


i r 


1) 


the deposit of dust, and allow of slower heating, but their 
effect is less favorable on account of their yielding the heat 


with greater difficulty. The cast iron muffle resting upon 
a fire-brick arch is washed by the gases of combustion as- 
cending from the grate through the flues a and 4. The 
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gases then pass into the chimney. The channels d@ serve 
for the introduction of air; c are the supports of the arch. 


iEs82, 


a 


\\ F willl) 


Nickel-zinc alloy.—Powdered nickel 1 part and powdered 
zinc 2 parts, when heated, yield an alloy of a blackish-violet 
powder and brittle metallic globules. A powder of zinc 90 
parts and nickel 10 serves in painting, and for silver printing. 

Nickel-tin alloy.—Such an alloy is obtained by heating 
10 to 18 ozs. of nickel to a red heat, adding 2 Ibs. of tin 
heated to 302° F., bringing the combined metals into 217 
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Ibs. of tin heated to 302° F., and stirring. The alloy is 
hard and brittle. 

Nickel-aluminium alloy.—An alloy of nickel 20 parts and 
aluminium 8 parts gives threads suitable for laces, etc. 

Sdlver-bronze.—This term has been applied to an alloy 
for bars, sheet and wire. It is composed of manganese 18 
parts, aluminium 1.20, silicon 5.00, zinc 13, and copper 
67.50. It electrical resistance is claimed to be greater than 
that of German silver. 

Nickel-alumintum alloys.—Solbisky prepares the follow- 
ing alloys which are distinguished by hardness, resistance 
to pressure and ductility. An addition of cadmium makes 
them elastic. . 


Parts: 
= ei Hardness 
| Iron = 1000. 
Aluminium. Nickel. Tin. Copper 
go I 5 | 4 | 580 
95 I I | Si | 442 
90.5 0.5 0.5 2.5 | 380 


Roséin. This alloy is used for jewelry. It is composed 
of nickel 4o parts, silver 10, aluminium 30, and tin ro. 

Martino’s hard alloys tor drilling and cutting tools. Pig 
iron 17.25 parts, ferro-manganese 3, chromium 1.5, tung- 
sten 5.25, aluminium 1.25, nickel 0.5, copper 0.75, wrought 
iron 70.5; or, pig iron 17.25 parts, ferro-manganese 4.5, 
chromium 2, tungsten 7.5, aluminium 2, nickel 0.75, copper 
I, wrought iron 65. 

Nickel-steel. In 1889, M. Henry Schneider, of Creuzot, 
France, took out two patents for the manufacture of alloys 
of cast iron and nickel, and steel and nickel respectively.* 

In the specifications of the first patent it is stated that it 


*U.S. Patents 415,657 and 415,655, Nov. 19, 1889. 
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is very difficult to incorporate nickel with iron and steel, 
particularly when it is attempted to prodtce these alloys on 
a commercial scale. To overcome this difficulty, a pre- 
liminary product is made of cast iron and nickel in a cruci- 
ble, cupola, or open-hearth furnace. This product or alloy, 
while especialiy useful for the manufacture of iron and 
nickel and steel and nickel alloys, may be used as castings 
for a variety of purposes. : 

“Tn the manufacture of this alloy of cast-iron and nickel, 
a suitable furnace is charged with nickel scrap and ordinary 
cast or pig-iron, with carbonaceous matter; or the nickel 
may be in the form of nickelized compounds or coke. The 
operation is best carried on in a reverberatory furnace 
under a layer of anthracite, to avoid oxidation. 

“The resulting alloy contains from five to thirty per 
cent. nickel, and is remarkabie for its great elasticity and 
strength—properties: which may be still further developed 
by chilling or tempering in the usual manner. 

“This alloy of cast-iron and nickel, containing (say) 
thirty per cent. of nickel, sixty-three per cent. of iron, three 
per cent. of carbon, and two of manganese and silicon, 
is then charged on the bed of an open-hearth furnace, with 
the iron or scrap used in the ordinary methods of making 
open-hearth steel, care being taken to protect the bath 
from oxidation by means of a layer of slag or cinder. A 
steel, containing about five per cent. of nickel, is thereby 
obtained. Precautions, however, must always be taken to 
prevent red-shortness in the metal before the final intro- 
duction of the recarbonizing and maganiferous silico-spiegel 
iron or ferro-manganese. 

‘“Nickel-steel of this kind, containing five per cent. of 
nickel is especially adapted or suitable for use in the con- 
struction of ordnance, armor plate, gun-barrels, projectiles 
and other articles employed for military or other like pur- 
poses, or the manufacture of commercial sheets, bars, etc. 

“The percentages of carbon, silicon and manganese can 
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be regulated according to the degree of hardness required, 
but in all cases, in order to obtain the best results possible, 
the product must invariably be tempered in an oil or other 
bath:,’-* 

Marbeau’s nickelo-sptegel is made by a patented process, 
which consists in the reduction of the ores of nickel, iron 
and manganese at the same time and in one operation. 
The following proportions are stated as affording good re- 
sults. f 


Nickel ore or matt, containing ten per cent. of nickel 2 tons 
Manganese ore, containing ten per cent. manganese 

ana LORTY Pel COME. ATOM me slo ale e-em lo we cise oc a ale oie 1 ton 
Iron ore, containing fifty per cent. iron..-..----..... 12 cwt. 


An alloy of nickel and iron having thus been obtained, 
there appears to be but little difficulty in working this nickel- 
iron into a nickel-steel by means of an open-hearth furnace. 

Ferro-nickel and nickel-steel alloys for technical purposes 
are produced by adding metallic nickel to ingot-iron ina 
crucible, converter, or reverberatory furnace, or by melt- 
ing in a blast-furnace oxide ores of iron, nickel and man- 
ganese. The Soczété anonyme le Ferro-Nickel of Paris, 
prepares in this manner an alloy of 20 per cent. nickel, 5 
per cent. manganese, 72 per cent. iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent. 
carbon, and o.5 per cent. phosphorus, sulphur and silicon. { 

For the preparation on a large scale of 5 per cent. nickel- 
iron, ferro-nickel containing 25 per cent. of nickel is melted 
in a Martin furnace, ingot-iron is next added, then man- 
ganese and finally, previous to tapping, aluminium ; for in- 
stance, 200 lbs. ferro-nickel, 800 Ibs. ingot-iron, 6 lbs. 
ferro-manganese with 75 per cent. manganese and % lb. 
aluminium, total 1006.5 lbs. Leschesne proceeds in a simi- 
lar manner. 


*U.S. Patent, 415,655, Nov. 19, 1889. 
+ Engineering and Mining Journal, January 31, 1891. 
t{ German patent No. 37376. 
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For the preparation of nickel-steel at Homestead, Pa., * 
nickelous oxide together with lime is brought upon the 
hearth of a Martin furnace, upon this ingot-iron and the 
rest of the charge. For alloys poorer in nickel, nickelous 
oxide and coal are made into bricks and brought into the 
furnace. In the Bethlehem works reducing coal is used or 
metallic nickel added for steel with 20 per cent. nickel. 

Riley states the alloy~(nickel-steel) can be made in any 
good open-hearth furnace, working at a fairly good heat. 
No special arrangements are required for casting, the 
ordinary ladles and moulds being sufficient. If the charge 
is properly worked, nearly all the nickel will be found in 
the steel—almost none is lost in the slag. 

No extraordinary care is required when reheating the 
ingots for hammering or rolling. If the steel has been 
properly made, and is of correct composition, it will ham- 
mer and roll well, whether it contains little or much nickel. 
Riley appears to have obtained the best results with steel 
containing five per cent. nickel. With this grade rolled, 
but not annealed, he obtained elastic limit, 69,664 pounds 
per square inch, tensile strength 116,480 pounds per square 
inch, with fourteen per cent. elongation in eight inches. 
When rolled and annealed, elastic limit 72,800 pounds per 
square inch, tensile strength 104,832 pounds per square 
inch with thirteen and one-half per cent. elongation in eight 
inches. 

Riley states that the whole series of nickel steels up to 
fifty per cent. nickel takes a good polish and finish. Steels 
rich in nickel are practically non-corrodible, and those poor 
in nickel are much better than other steels in this respect. 

The alloys up to five per cent. of nickel can be machined 
with moderate ease; beyond that they are more difficult to 
machine. 

The one per cent. nickel-steel welds fairly well, but this 
quality deteriorates with each addition of nickel. 


* Stahl und Eisen, 1895. No. 15, p. 119. 
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The tests of some of the nickel steel made by Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Pittsburg, for the U. S. Navy Department, 
gave the following results: Elastic limit (two specimens) 
59,000 and 60,000 Ibs. per square inch, ultimate tensile 
strength, 100,000 and 102,000 Ibs. per square inch; elonga- 
tion, 15% per cent., and reduction of area at fracture, 29% 
and 26% per cent. The test pieces were cut 34 inch plate. 
The chemical analysis gave a content of 3 per cent. nickel.* 

The conductivity of nickel steel is extremely poor and 
low, but the resistance very high. According to Hopkin- 
son, nickel steel containing less than 5 per cent. nickel is 
decidedly more magnetizable than wrought iron, particularly 
for high inductions. On the other hand, when containing 
25 per cent. nickel, it is non-magnetic. But if cooled to 
— 4° F. it becomes very decidedly magnetic and remains so 
when it again returns to its normal condition. If, finally, 
it is heated until it reaches its critical temperature, 1076° 
F., it becomes again non-magnetic and remains so until 
cooled to —4° F.f 


*Engineering and Mining Journal, Dec. 13, 1890. 
{+ F. Lynwood Garrison, Journal Franklin Inst., September, 1891. 
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CHAP TER: 
ALUMINIUM ALLOYS. 


As stated in the general review of the metals, aluminium 
is distinguished by a beautiful silvery color and great 
strength. It is, however, especially valuable on account of 
its low specific gravity, which is about that of glass. 

Among the alloys of aluminium those with iron and cop- 
per are of special importance, but before entering on a de- 
scription of them we will briefly mention the behavior of 
aluminium towards the other metals. 

Aluminium unites easily with most of the metals, the 
combination being usually accompanied by a disengagement 
of heat, which is particularly active in the case of copper. 
Lead and antimony appear to be the only metals not alloy- 
ing with it easily. The practical production of aluminium 
alloys is, generally speaking, not a difficult operation. The 
aluminium may be melted in a carbon or magnesia-lined 
crucible, without a flux, and the other metal simply thrown 
in; it falls to the bottom, melts, and is absorbed by the 
aluminium. In some few cases the alloying metal must be 
mixed in powder with finely-divided aluminium and heated 
together in a closed crucible, but this is only exceptionally 
the case. Again, a bar of aluminium may be taken in the 
tongs and held under the surface of another metal already 
melted. This is the best method of introducing small per- 
centages of aluminium into other metals, unless we may 
except the adding of a small quantity of rich alloy to pure 
metal, thus diluting the percentage of aluminium to the 
desired quantity. Most of the alloys thus produced are 
improved by careful remelting, the aluminium seeming to 
become more intimately combined. The alloy made in the 
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first operation is often not entirely homogeneous, but be- 
comes more uniform, and finally perfectly so, by repeated 
fusion. Very few of these alloys will liquate, the alloys in 
general acting as a single metal. However, in some cases 
where the alloy is not of a very definite or certain composi- 
tion a liquation may take place, leaving as a residue an 
alloy with different proportions from the fluid metal running 
off. In the case of volatile metals they can usually be 
driven out-of the aluminium by keeping the alloy melted 
and exposed to a heat sufficient to drive off the volatile 
metal. 

The properties of the alloys of aluminium with the prec- 
ious metals, gold and silver, approach nearest to those of 
the metal present in larger quantity. An alloy of aluminium 
go parts and gold 10 equals in hardness a corresponding 
alloy of gold and silver, and shows a beautiful yellow color. 
It can be readily worked under the hammer and rolled out 
to sheet. An alloy of aluminium with five parts of silver 
does not differ in its properties from pure aluminium, except 
that it is somewhat harder and takes a finer polish. It is 
used in making balances for chemists. With a content of 
iron of over five per cent., the aluminium becomes more 
refractory and, at the same time, brittle. The introduction 
of 0.1 per cent. of bismuth makes the metal so brittle that 
it can no longer be worked; it breaks even if worked 
directly after annealing. The presence of a small quantity 
of silicon gives to aluminium a strong crystalline structure, 
the crystallization being clearly perceptible on the surface 
by a peculiar net-like appearance of the metal. 

Aluminium-tron alloys.—A small quantity of aluminium, 
by changing the structure of iron and steel, improves their 
strength, sensibly increases their resistance towards cor- 
roding substances and atmospheric influences, and lowers 
the fusing point, for instance of cast iron, making the cast- 
ings more uniform and denser—for instance, Mitis castings. 

Speaking generally of the application of aluminium to 
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the manufacture of iron and steel, the usual amount stated 
to be requisite for producing good results is about 0.10 
per cent., but in many cases this would be too little. 

Aluminium steel—-A considerable percentage of the 
total production of aluminium, both in this conntry and in 
Europe, is used in the manufacture of iron and steel cast- 
ings. The process consists in‘ adding from 0.10 to 0.15 
per cent. of aluminium to iron and steel just before casting, 
by which blow-holes are prevented and sounder castings 
produced. The beneficial effect is due in part at least to 
the deoxidizing action of aluminium upon carbon monoxide 
at a high temperature, a reaction which has been demon- 
strated directly between the metal and the gas. A detail 
of manipulation in the method of applying aluminium, 
especially in castings for steam and pump cylinders, and 
other castings intended to resist high pressure, is reported 
in Dingler’s Polytechnical Journal, Vol. 284, No. 11. The 
addition is made by first forming a mixture of aluminium 
and iron, which is effected by placing the proper quantity 
of heated aluminium in the bottom of a small ladle, run- 
ning some iron into the ladle from the furnace, and wait- 
ing until the mixture begins to stiffen. Then the iron to 
be operated on is run into a large ladle and the iron-alumin- 
ium mixture is poured into it, whereby an intimate mixture 
of the whole is effected. For 220 lbs. of iron to be opera- 
ted on, about 7 ozs. of aluminium are used. The iron is 
not poured at once from the large ladle, but is allowed to 
stand until it is orange-yellow and a thin film begins to 
form on the surface. As soon as this occurs the film is 
removed and the iron is poured. The mould should be 
kept full. 

According to a paper read by Mr. J. W. Langley at the 
Glen Summit meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the practice in the United States in pouring 
ingots is as follows: The aluminium in small pieces of 4% 
or % pound weight is thrown into the ladle during the 
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tapping, shortly after a small quantity of steel has already 
entered it. The aluminium melts almost instantaneously, 
and diffuses with great rapidity throughout the contents of 
the ladle. The diffusion seems to be complete. The quan- 
tity of aluminium to be employed will vary slightly, accord- 
ing to the kind of steel and the results to be attained. For 
open-hearth steel, containing less than 0.50 per cent. car- 
bon, the amount will range from 5 to 10 ounces per ton of 
steel. For Bessemer steel the quantities should be slightly 
increased, viz., 7 to 16 ounces. For steel containing over 
0.50 per cent. carbon, aluminium should be used cautiously ; 
in general between 4 and 8 ounces to the ton. 

Alumintum-copper alloys.— These two metals unite 
readily in any proportions, the union being attended with 
evolution of heat, which in some cases is very large in 
amount. The alloys of aluminium with copper show very 
different properties according to the quantities of alumin- 
ium they contain. Alloys containing but little copper can- 
not be used for industrial purposes. With 60 to 70 per 
cent. of aluminium they are very brittle, glass-hard, and 
beautifully crystalline. With 50 per cent. the alloy is quite 
soft, but under 30 per cent. of aluminium the hardness re- 
turns. 

The usual alloys are those of 1, 2, 5 and Io per cent. of 
aluminium, such alloys being known as aluminium bronze. 
The 5 per cent. bronze is golden in color, polishes well, 
casts beautifully, is very malleable cold or hot, and has 
great strength, especially after hammering. The 7.5 per 
cent. bronze is to be recommended as superior to the 5 per 
cent. bronze. It has a peculiar greenish-gold color, which 
makes it very suitable for decoration. All these good 
qualities are possessed by the 10 per cent. bronze. It is 
bright golden, keeps its polish in the air, may be easily en- 
graved, shows an elasticity much greater than steel, and 
can be soldered with hard solder. When it is made bya 
simple mixing of ingredients, it is brittle and does not 
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acquire its best qualities until after having been cast several 
times. After three or four meltings it reaches a maximum, 
at which point it may be melted several times without 
sensible change. It gives good castings of all sizes and 
runs in sand-moulds very uniformly. Thin castings come 
-out very sharp, but if a casting is thin and suddenly 
thickens, small off-shoots must>be made at the thick place, 
into which the metal can run and then soak back into the 
casting as it cools and shrinks, thus avoiding cavities by 
shrinkage at the thick part.-+ Its specific gravity is 7.68, 
about that of soft iron. Its strength when hammered is 
equal to the best steel. It may be forged at about the 
same heat as cast steel and then hammered until it is almost 
cold without breaking or ripping. Tempering makes it 
soft and malleable. It does not foul a file and may be 
drawn into wire. Any part of a machine which is usually 
made of steel can be.replaced by this bronze. 

The melting-point of aluminium-bronze varies. slightly 
with the content of aluminium, the higher grades melting 
at a somewhat lower temperature than the lower. The 
10 per cent. bronze melts at about 1700° F., a little higher 
than ordinary bronze or brass. ; 

In making aluminium bronze great attention must be 
paid to the quality of the copper used. Ordinary com- 
mercial copper may contain small amounts of antimony, 
arsenic or iron, which the aluminium can in no way re- 
move, and which affect very injuriously the quality of the 
bronze,; The aluminium bronzes seem to be extremely 
sensible to the above metals, particularly to iron. This 
necessitates the employment of the very purest copper; 
electrolytic copper is sometimes used when not too high 
priced, but Lake Superior is generally found satisfactory 
enough. Even the purest copper may contain dissolved 
cuprous oxide or occluded gases, and it is one of the func- 
tions of the aluminium to reduce these oxides and gases, 
forming slag which rises to the surface and leaving the 
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bronze free from their influences. If tin occurs in the cop- 
per, it lowers very greatly the ductility and strength of the 
bronzes, but zinc is not so harmful. 

Care should also be taken as to the purity of the alumin- 
ium used, though its impurities are not so harmful as 
they would be if occurring in similar percentage in the 
copper, since so much more copper than aluminium is used 
in these alloys. Yet the bronzes are so sensitive to the 
presence of iron that an aluminium with as small a per- 
centage of this metal as possible should be used. The 
silicon in commercial aluminium is not so harmful as the 
iron, but it does harden the bronze considerably and in- 
creases its tensile strength. The ‘‘ Magnesium and Alumin- 
ium Fabrik”’ of Hemelingen gives the following directions 
for preparing the bronzes: Melt the copper in a plumbago 
crucible and heat it somewhat hotter than its melting point. 
When quite fluid and the surface clean, sticks of aluminium 
of a suitable size are taken in tongs and pushed down 
under the surface, thus protecting the aluminium from 
oxidizing. The first effect is necessarily to chill the copper 
more or less in contact with the aluminium; but if the cop- 
per was at a good heat to start with, the chilled part is 
speedily dissolved and the aluminium attacked. The chem- 
ical action of the aluminium is then shown by arise in tem- 
perature which may even reach a white heat; considerable 
commotion may take place at first, but this gradually subsides. 
When the required amount of aluminium has been intro- 
duced, the bronze is let alone for a few moments, and then 
well stirred, taking care not to rub or scrape the sides of 
the crucible. By the stirring, the slag, which commenced 
to rise even during the alloying, is brought almost entirely 
to the surface. The crucible is then taken out of the fur- 
nace, the slag removed from the surface with a skimmer, 
the melt again stirred to bring up what slag may still re- 
main in it, and is then ready for casting. It is very injur- 
ious to leave it longer in the fire than is absolutely neces- 
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sary; also any flux is unnecessary, the bronze needing only 
to be covered with charcoal powder. Thre particular point 
to be attended to in melting these bronzes is to handle as 
quickly as possible when once melted. 

As with ordinary brass or bronze, two or three remelt- 
ings are needed before the combination of the metals ap- 
pears to be perfect, and the bronze takes on its best quali- 
ties. When the alloy is thus made perfect, the bronze is 
not altered by remelting, and the aluminium which in the 
first instance removed the dissolved oxides and occluded 
gases from the copper, now prevents the copper from tak- 
ing them up again, and so keeps the bronze up to quality. 
If, however, the bronze is kept melted a long time, and 
subject to oxidizing influences, the tendency of the copper 
to absorb oxygen will cause some loss of aluminium by the 
action of the latter in removing the oxygen taken up, and 
a slag consisting principally of alumina will result; but if 
the remelting of the bronze is done quickly and the surface 
covered with charcoal or coke, the loss from this cause will 
be very trifling, and the percentage of aluminium will 
remain practically constant. 

Dilution of a high per cent. bronze to a lower one is 
practiced on a large scale by the companies which produce 
aluminium bronze directly in their reduction furnaces. The 
operation is said to consist simply in melting the high per 
cent. bronze in a crucible, and stirring into it pure copper 
in the required proportion, or else melting the two down 
together on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace. The 
combined aluminium thus cleanses the added copper and 
produces a lower per cent. bronze of right quality if the 
high per cent. bronze is pure and the copper added of the 
proper quality. It is, of course, quite certain that no diffi- 
culty can occur in adding aluminium to a low per cent. 
bronze to increase its percentage other than that of imper- 
fect combination which may be overcome by one or two 
remeltings. 
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Aluminium bronze is not an easy metal to cast perfectly 
until the molder is familiar with its peculiarities. Alumin- 
ium bronze shrinks about twice as much as brass, and this 
shrinkage in setting and this contraction in cooling are the 
obstacles which cause the most trouble. A plumbago 
crucible, or, one lined with magnesite, * is the best to use 
for melting the bronze, the melt being kept covered with 
powdered charcoal. Dr. Joseph W. Richards suggests that 
the stirrers and skimmers used be coated with a wash made 
of plumbago and a little fire-clay, as the contact of bronze 
with bare iron tools cannot but injure its quality. The 
crucible should not be kept in the fire any longer than is 
absolutely required to bring the bronze to proper heat for 
casting. In casting it is of considerable advantage to use 
a casting ladle, into which the bronze is poured, which is 
arranged so as to tap from the bottom. This effectually 
keeps any slag or scum from being entangled in the cast- 
ing. The same result is also obtained by arranging a large 
basin on top of the pouring gate, which is temporarily 
closed by an iron or clay stopper. Enough bronze is then 
poured into this basin to fill the mould, and after the dirt 
is all well up to the surface, the plug is withdrawn and the 
mould fills with clean metal. For very small work the 
ordinary skim-gate will answer the above purpose; for 
larger castings the tapping ladle is preferred. Plain cast- 
ings, such as pump-rods, shafting, etc., and especially billets 
for rolling and drawing, are cast advantageously in iron 
moulds, which should be provided with a large sinking 
head on top to feed the casting as it cools. Rubbing with 
a mixture of plumbago, kaolin and oil is said to protect the 


*It is best to use the white Grecian mineral, fully shrunk by calcining at 
the highest heat of a fire-brick or porcelain kiln, and then ground fine and 
made into a stiff paste with sugar syrup or molasses. The crucible is care- 
fully lined, and then heated slowly to redness. On cooling any cracks are 
carefully filled with more paste, and the crucible is baked again; when 
properly prepared, however, one baking is sufficient, and the linings do not 
shrink from the walls of the crucible. 
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iron moulds from sticking. The-chilling makes the bronze 
soft, and the slabs and cylinders thus cast for rolling and 
drawing are in good condition to be worked at once. For 
ordinary foundry castings, sand moulds are used. The 
slower cooling makes the castings more or less hard; if soft 
castings are wanted they can be subsequently annealed. * 

Thomas D. West, the author of “American Foundry 
Practice,” in a paper on ‘“‘ Casting Aluminium Bronze and 
other Strong Metals,” read before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, says: 

“The difficulties which beset the casting of aluminium 
bronze are in some respects similar to those which were 
encountered in perfecting methods for casting steel. There 
is much small work’ which can be successfully cast by 
methods used in the ordinary moulding of cast iron, but in 
peculiarly proportioned and in large bronze castings other 
means and extra display of skill and judgment will generally 
be required. In strong metals there appears to be a ‘red 
shortness’ or degree of temperature after it becomes soli- 
dified, at which it may be torn apart if it meets a very little 
resistance to its contraction, and the separation may be 
such as cannot be detected by the eye, but will be made 
known only when pressure is put upon the casting. To 
overcome this evil and to make allowance for sufficient 
freedom in contraction, much judgment will often be re- 
quired and different modes must be adopted to suit vary- 
ing conditions. One factor often met with is that of the 
incompressibility of cores or parts forming the interior 
portion of castings, while another is the resistance which 
flanges, etc., upon an exterior surface oppose to freedom of 
contraction of the mass. The core must generally be ‘rot- 
ten’ and of a yielding character. This is obtained by using 


*ALuMINIUM: Its History, Occurrence, Properties, Metallurgy and 
Applications, Including Its Alloys. By Joseph W. Richards. Third 


edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1896. Philadelphia, Henry Carey Baird 
& Co. 
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rosin in coarse sand, and filling the core as full of cinders 
and large vent-holes as possible, and by not using any 
core-rods of iron. The rosin would cause the core when 
heated to become soft, and would make it very nearly as 
compressible as a ‘green-sand’ core when the pressure of 
the contraction of the metal would come upon it. 

‘By means of dried rosin or green sand cores we were 
able to meet almost any difficulties which might arise in 
ordinary work from the evils of contraction, so far as cores 
were concerned. For large cylinders or castings, which 
might require large round cores which could be ‘swept,’ 
a hay-rope wound around a core barrel would often prove 
an excellent yielding backing, and allow freedom for con- 
traction sufficient to insure no rents or invisible strain in 
the body of the casting. To provide means of freedom in 
the contraction of exterior portions of castings, which may 
be supposed to offer resistance sufficient to cause an injury, 
different methods will have to be employed in almost every 
new form of such patterns. It may be that conditions will 
permit the mould to be of a sufficiently yielding character, 
and again it may be necessary to dig away portions of the 
mould or loosen bolts, etc., as soon as the liquid metal is 
thought to have solidified. In any metal there may be in- 
visible rents or strains left in a casting through tension 
when cooling, sufficient to make it fragile or crack of its own 
accord, and this is an element which, from its very deceptive 
nature, should command the closest attention of all inter- 
ested in the manufacture of castings. 

“Like contraction, the element of shrinkage is often 
found seriously to impede the attaining of perfect castings 
from strong metals. In steel castings much labor has to 
be expended in providing risers sufficient to ‘feed solid’ or 
prevent ‘draw-holes’ from being formed, and in casting 
aluminium-bronze a similar necessity is found. The only 
way to insure against the evils of shrinkage in this metal 
was to have the ‘risers’ larger than the body or part of the 
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castings which they were intended to ‘feed.’ The feeder 
or riser being the largest body, it will, of course, remain 
fluid longer than the casting, and, as in cast-iron, that part 
which solidifies first will draw from the nearest uppermost 
fluid body, and thus leave holes in the part which remains 
longest fluid. The above principle will be.seen to be effec- 
tive in obtaining the end sought’ It is to be remembered 
that it ,is not practicable to ‘churn’ this bronze, as 1s done 
with cast iron. A long cast-iron roll, 1 foot in diameter, 
can by means of a feeder 5 inches in diameter and a % inch 
wrought-iron rod be made perfectly sound for its full length. 
To cast such a solid in bronze, the feeding head should be 
at least as large as the diameter of the roll, and the casting 
moulded about one-quarter longer than the length of roll 
desired. The extra length would contain the shrinkage 
hole, and when cut off a solid casting would be left. This 
is a plan often practised in the making of guns, etc., in cast 
iron, and is done partly to insure against the inability of 
many moulders to feed solid and to save that labor. A 
method which the writer found to work well in assisting to 
avoid shrinkage in ordinary castings in aluminium bronze 
was to ‘gate’ a mould so that it could be filled or poured 
as quickly as possible, and to have the metal as dull as it 
would flow to warrant a full run of casting. By this plan 
very dispreportionate castings were made without feeders 
on the heavier parts, and upon which draw or shrinkage 
holes would surely have appeared had the metal been poured 
hot. 

‘The metal works well in our ordinary moulding sands 
and ‘peels’ extra well. As a general thing, disproportion- 
ate castings weighing over 100 pounds are best made in 
‘dry’ instead of ‘green’ sand moulds, as such will permit 
of cleaner work and a duller pouring of the metal, for in 
this method there is not that dampness which is given off 
from a green-sand mould and which is so liable to cause 
‘cold shots.’ When the position of the casting work will 
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permit, many forms which are proportionate in thickness 
can be well made in green-sand by coating the surface of 
the moulds and gates with ‘silver-lead’ or plumbago. 

“From ‘blow-holes,’ which are another characteristic 
element likely to exist in strong metals, it can be said that 
aluminium-bronze is free. Should any exist, it is the fault 
of the moulder or his mould, as the metal itself runs in 
iron moulds as sound and close as gold. Sand maulds to 
procure good work must be well vented, and, if of ‘dry- 
sand,’ thoroughly open sand mixture should be used and 
well dried. The sand for ‘green-sand’ work is best fine, 
similar to that which will work well for brass castings. For 
‘dry-sand’ work the mixture should be as open in nature 
as possible, and, for blacking the mould, use the same mix- 
~ tures as are found to work well with cast iron.” 

Aluminium bronze forges similarly to the best Swedish 
iron but at amuch lower temperature. It works best at a 
cherry red; if this is much exceeded, the metal becomes 
hot-short, and is easily crushed. The temperature for 
rolling is a bright red heat, and it is a curious fact that if 
the metal were forged at the temperature at which it is 
rolled, it would be crushed to pieces. If the temperature 
in the ordinary muffle in which it is heated be allowed to 
rise too high, the bronze will frequently fall apart by its own 
weight. When in the rolls it acts very much like yellow 
Muntz metal. As it loses its heat much more rapidly than 
copper or iron, it has to be annealed frequently between 
rollings. 

The following examples of rolling are given by the 
“Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company”: A 
billet of ro per cent. bronze about 18” x 14%” x 1%” was 
rolled in a Belgian train to quarter-inch rod, at one anneal- 
ing. The 5 per cent. bronze is harder to roll hot than the 
10 per cent., but in cold rolling just the reverse is true; a 
piece of 5 per cent. sheeting, 8 inches wide, has been re- 
duced 8 gauge numbers when rolled cold at one annealing ; 
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while a 10 per cent. sheet could not be reduced more than 
half that number. The billets for rolling *can be best pre- 
pared by casting in iron moulds previously rubbed with a 
mixture of plumbago, pipe-clay, and lard oil. The metal 
chills very quickly, and very smooth castings can be pro- 
duced, the smoothness depending considerably on the speed 
of pouring. With care the 5 and Io per cent. bronzes can 
be easily drawn into wire.. It is preferable, however, to 
roll the 5 per cent. to quarter inch rods, and the Io per 
cent. to a less diameter, and anneal them. The metal thus 
prepared is much tougher and less liable to break in draw- 
ing. The dies must be very hard, or the ordinary wire, 
and especially the higher grades, are apt to cut them. The 
speed of the draw blocks must be less than for iron, brass, 
copper, German silver, or soft steel, and the reduction must 
be more gradually effected. 

Aluminium bronze ‘is, in every respect, considered the 
best bronze yet known. Its rather high cost formerly pre- 
vented its extensive use in the arts, but since the perfec- 
tion of processes for the production of aluminium, the cost 
of manufacture has been greatly reduced. 

The following results were obtained at the South Boston 
Iron Works, with pieces of the Cowles Company alloys: 


| Tensile strength, | Peet : 
Aluminium bronze. | pounds per | Elastic limit. | ongauon, 
square inch. | Pen cent. 
10 per cent. bronze.... 91,463 — | 1% 
10 fe set fete: 92,441 59,815 2% 
LOS cy: pee Betts 96,434 | 85,034 I 
9 ' ; 77,062 51,774 9 
Oetty ae SOS 71,698 44,025 9 
iy OO a eit 72,019 — 28% 
Vie venom 60,716 | 45,537 6 


The following tests were made at the Washington Navy 
Yard of pieces very nearly half an inch in diameter and two 
inches between shoulders : 
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ao: Tensile strength, Fl ate 
Aluminium bronze. pounds per __ Elastic limit. ODEs eae 
square inch, per cent. 


10 per cent. bronze.... 114,514 — 0.45 
10 4 Saka RTS 95,366 69,749 0.05 
10 se Eee $. 109,823 79,804 0.05 


» 


According to Thurston, the alloys of aluminium and 
copper may be made by fusing together the oxides with 
metallic copper and enough carbon and flux to reduce them. 
The oxides as well as the other materials should be as finely 
divided as possible, and the carbon introduced in excess. 

Aluminium brass. An addition of aluminium (1.5 to 
5.8 per cent.) to brass increases its strength, toughness 
and elasticity. An alloy of copper 60 parts, zinc 30, and 
aluminium 2, made by the aluminium factory at Hemlingen 
near Bremen, can be rolled, forged, stamped, drawn into 
tubes and wire, is suitable for bells, strings, etc., and es- 
pecially for cartridge shells, they being not attacked by the 
gases of the powder. With an addition of 8 per cent. 
aluminium the brass becomes more ductile, acquires a more 
beautiful color, and becomes stronger and more resistant 
towards caustic fiuids. With over (3 per cent. aluminium 
it becomes hard and red-short, and acquires a reddish 
color. Witha still greater content of aluminium it becomes 
very brittle and gray-black, but at 25 per cent. the strength, 
according to Langhove, increases again. . 

According to Kiliani the action of aluminium upon brass 
is much more powerful than upon bronze; I to 3 per cent. 
of it producing nearly the same effect in the former as 5 to 
IO per cent. in the latter, so that aluminium-brass is the 
cheaper metal. Compared with aluminium-bronze, alumin- 
ium-brass has the disadvantage of greater weight and of 
being more readily oxidized, it being, however, less oxidiz- 
able than many other metals used at the present time. For 
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soft brass alloys 4 to 2 per cent. aluminium is usuaily 
tuken; for hard alloys 2 to 3.5 per cent. « While in casting 
ordinary brass a dirty-green coat of oxide is obtained, with 
an addition of only 4 per cent. aluminium the surface re- 
mains bright and lustrous, and the metal itself becomes 
more liquid. By the addition of 1 per cent. aluminium the 
tensile strength of brass with 33 per cent. zine is greater 
than that of cast delta metal. The content of zinc exerts 
an essential influence upon the alloy; the greater it is the 
smaller the addition of aluminium must be, otherwise the 
alloy will be too hard and brittle. To brass with 33 per 
cent. zinc, up to 3.5 per cent. aluminium is generally added, 
and to brass with 40 per cent. zinc, not over 2 per cent. 
While alloys with 40 per cent. zinc can, without regard to 
their content of aluminium, be forged at a dark red heat, 
those with 33 per cent. zinc must contain at least 2 to 3% 
per cent. aluminium to be malleable at a dark red to brown 
heat. With the decrease in the content of aluminium the 
forging temperature also decreases, so that brass containing 
I per cent. should be forged only hand-warm, and brass 
with % per cent. cold. Brass with 33 per cent. zinc and 3 
to 4 per cent. aluminium can be forged at a dark cherry-red 
heat, while at this temperature ordinary brass breaks up 
under the hammer. 

The aluminium may be added to the fusing brass either 
as such, or in the form of a 20 or 25 per cent. aluminium 
bronze. In remelting aluminium-brass an enrichment of 
alumintym takes place in consequence of the volatilization 
of zinc. Casting requires experience, on account of the 
great shrinkage and the formation of froth, the latter read- 
ily passing into the alloy. A warm alloy when suddenly 
cooled becomes brittle and the fracture exhibits a deep 
golden lustrous color. 

Messrs. Cowles recommended aluminium brass for the 
following purposes : 


ae 


Valve and valve-seats for mining pumps, or pumps 


4 
; 
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working under great pressure, worms’ and worm-wheels, 
slide-faces, mining machinery, pinions, screws, hydraulic 
machinery, dredging machinery, gates for turbine wheels 
working under a high head, propeller wheels, and as a metal 
to resist the action of salt water in marine architecture. 
While aluminium brass is not quite as strong or as tough 
as the A grade bronze, yet it will answer nearly as well for 
many purposes that the bronze is used for.” 

The ordinary grades of aluminium brass have about 
85,000 pounds per square inch in tensile strength, with 
nine per cent. elongation. 

Cowles Bros. report the following series of tests made, 
at their works in Lockport, their alloys all being made by 
adding zinc to aluminium-bronze: 


Composition. Tensile strength 

—a a“ — an per square inch Elongation, 

Aluminium, Copper. LAC: (castings). per cent. 
iate, 67.4 26.8 95,712 1.0 
3-3 63.3 33-3 85,867 7.6 
3.0 67.0 30.0 67,341 1255 
1.5 77.5 21.0 32,350 41.7 
Tey 71.0 27.5 41,952 27.0 
1.25 70.0 28.0 35,059 25.0 
235 70.0 Pyj ols 40,982 28.0 
1.0 57.0 42.0 68,218 2.0 
Tet5 55.8 43.0 69,520 4.0 


Richards bronze.—The alloy known under this name is 
the invention of Mr. Joseph Richards, of Philadelphia. It 
is a very strong and at the same time cheap alloy. It con- 
tains copper 55 parts, zinc 42 or 43, iron I, aluminium 1 
to2. This alloy is of a golden-yellow color, is exceedingly 
fine-grained, and has a tensile strength in castings of 50,000 
Ibs. per square inch with 15 per cent. elongation. Like all 
the strong brasses, however, it requires some experience in 
handling before the ordinary metal-worker can turn out 
uniform castings with these maximum properties. The 
worked metal averages 50 per cent. stronger. . 


23 
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Aluminium-nickel-copper alloys.—A number of remark- 
able and useful alloys are made by mixing aluminium 
bronzes with nickel in various proportions. These com- 
positions are said to be very ductile and to have a tenacity 
of from 75,000 to over 100,000 Ibs. per square inch, with 
about 30 per cent. elongation. Tests made by Kirkaldy on 
alloys of a similar nature made by the ‘‘ Webster Crown 
Metal Company,” England, gave results ranging’ from 
82,000 to over 100,000 lbs. per square inch with 20 to 30 
per cent. elongation. 

The alloys are prepared as foilows: 

a. Copper is melted and aluminium added to it until a 10 
per cent. bronze is made. There is then added to it 1 to6 
per cent. of an alloy, ready prepared, containing: 


GOppert .iaacinea oo ce eee ee etree dae Oe Cor ere 20 parts. 
INICk el era ncartncecieneee oe oe eee taco 20M ait 
Win) eer oeeicce ae St araaesema ts anata ates canada tc ROME Ee TEE 30 ame 
PM bob anbVabibhielatarrercr tara AiG: Wd oi Um OneDo0.o od oern Ons 


The alloy thus prepared would contain, as represented 
by the two extremes: 


I EE 
COppery fe ask ee eae ee ee EE eee 89.3 86.4 
ING CK CI ier eek ee eae Cara eee 0.3 1.4 
URL ta eee te ayer ale te evcies « ache cesteaees Monet ioe tee 0.4 210 
Altminitiimaahcrce career a eens 10.0 10.2 


6. The two following alloys are prepared in the usual 
way, umder a flux consisting of equal parts of potassium 
and sodium chlorides, and are cast into bars: 


ie dale 
Aluminium’... -.- 15 parts INickelen.. Serene 17 parts 
Tit S48 ee ee Commas Coppetien: ee GR, WE 
Tinto corer 66“ 
100 parts 100 parts 


To make the bronzes, equal parts of these two alloys are 
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melted with copper; the more of the alloys used the harder 
and better the bronze. The best mixture is of 


EON Oe rece ete Pe bree Uk ols kink on ee ahdEaleenns 84 parts 
ING? LS pete err A AS oh RAE go ee ee Sree 
UGS AUD. 3 ttn tan ele cis aait race ECR eS ett re EE kg 

x : 100 parts 


The copper is first melted, then the alloys put in together 
and stirred well. As iron is harmful to this bronze, the 
stirrer should be of wood or clay. This alloy is suitable 
for art castings, kitchen utensils, etc., or anywhere where 
durability, hardness, malleability, polish and very slight 
oxidability are required. A cheaper and more common 
alloy may be made of 


CONGG? .cekertenetdaodene don ctiGom Coen ce One oe Qt parts 
NOR? Ive oo AR gee oa Ae GCI ARI CR LAOS Ooi ccieanees ate en oe Aries 
PNM? AG eset oe eptren ¢ cis acsts oaciere aia eee Ae Io nae ae oe Su es 


The two bronzes would contain centesimally : 


Rich alloy. Poorer alloy. 
(CONS 2 ee ener iat Ae Gaara eee 85.36 c4.58 
PRiniretrt ts rte oe ee ae ae pete 06 6.70 
INGE “o Gaee RSCG ee DC or ee aE ee one 1.30 3.85 
PRS TOEVUN TAC ar ae MAAR orc lane tevarstover ohare ane este 1.20 0.60 


c. The following alloy is said to withstand oxidation well, 
to possess great tenacity, durability, capability to bear 
vibration, and to take a high polish. A preliminary alloy 
is made of: 


(COP DST ere eee tere oh ora oe io aula we Biel clon 200 parts 
INGA 95S o& Cob Stny COORDS C0 oS OCC eet Sr ke eaCrne Somme 
ESS FELL UE ote taye (ts aye aero et ters ise ote aaccia tie, sessions TO: 
ANGI TIOTEIEN noe Geo actosslonbe Gath OAEDOORADD GOES Woon TOs 


The alloy proper is made by melting together : 


(Pre@ibhanimera-e lence aoe Bae beaw oD morc CONS DOR enRCaa 4% parts 
(GOS “a ceo b teacioecites CO Socata ae Oar aera nae 164 a 
Nii ls ae ee rarsterater seca ray ae ckerotel Sesveketciass jelistoract.o.06 ote (oe 70 es 
TES. 5 ns, Code: AAR OBORa SOO p Ue CT AEC tenor eter Hype 


# 
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The final composition would be by calculation: 


x 
COpper fii. ane ie tins peters see Ee eee er emet 55.67 
INE el (Old penne Manley mime IE REROA OER Oth Gbps Uoooe OM she 23.33 
Va cet te eR Ge RAR heres ir eR AEH OECD EDS DEE, nas 20,50 
i ho Renn ne bie inte ober Semen at ene eins dl litany 0.40 
IB Smittht:4 i. ieache cece ge atnacl enters cic ee eee ieee itera ee 0.05 
Adana ttti ain 2s, oon ete see eee eee eta pei ene 0.05 


100.00 


d. Another alloy patented by Mr. Webster contains: 


Copper ---+ee cecece cece ce ec eecere 53° +~parts = 51-0 per cent. 
NGS! Gadsdocsndoonaod copsoe Gas 22 TiO 2e 
FESO DODU Coco MOR OOMOCOGb CabhaGE OF 2 = Te 48 
WUnitieevelarceatatalaieccteroietevenetata th ctetotetenenarcretta 5 a 4.8 a 
BISEN tithe sts teperccielels iaistelalaveve natal erie == O)sy/ es 
Pletiawsoigobanta ooo dn Oooo a IN COO G0.C0 ==) 6/ z 


100.00 op 


Lechesne.—The alloy known under this name has been 
patented in England by the Société anonyme la Ferro- 
’ Nickel, of Paris. The patent specified two alloys containing : 


Me is 

Copper Drafauewersvere eielsfelonorsverelelsieieters goo parts 600 parts 

ING CICGIS: aie ararnuerstsietetenevereterse) ekerte etate 100 GG 400m es 

IN ekoiMtbbilaoaeas bono oC aD Ob5 ees ye 

Which would give in per cent.: 

il. 1 
Copper SOC ECE OR ROS ra oS Ao come a 89.84 59.97 
Nit elteavetee tater sae “Tealene iatsaaaeake f<2 10.908 39.98 
PMbEboohhibibbs ies cCR tC AUG CRE Poe Bins arr 0.18 .05 
100.00 100.00 


The first of these alloys is the one to which the name 
‘““Lechesne”’ appears to be given. Ina description of the 
manufacture of this alloy, a French magazine states that 
the nickel is first put into a crucible and melted, the copper 
stirred in gradually, then the heat raised and the aluminium 


ad iad ts 
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added. The alloy is heated almost to boiling and cast very 
hot. This alloy is claimed to be equal to the best quality 
of German silver, being very malleable, homogeneous, 
strong and ductile, and stands hammering, chasing, punch- 
ing, ete: 

The following alloys have been recommended by G. F. 
Andrews as being all very hard, fine-grained and possessing 
great strength. 


Aluminium. Nickel. Copper. 
INGO bely ubide ciererstorsche'e.0 (cis ceilsieleietare 6% 21% 72% 
INO ee ester sve: otetcisirerercis.are.crs,« Io 24 66 
IN(@)s UEP pore chisgnacsAdhsSne 5 12 33 55 


No II. has the color of 10-carat gold and takes a fine 
polish. No III. has a beautiful golden-brown color. No. 
I. is similar in color but of a richer and deeper tone. These 
alloys may be very useful for decorative purposes. 

Sun-bronze.—An alloy known under this name is com- 
posed of cobalt 60 or 40 parts, aluminium 10, copper 30 or 50. 

Metalline.—This alloy contains cobalt 35 parts, alumin- 
ium 25, iron 10, copper 30. 

Aluminium alloy tor dentists fillings.*—Silver 12.3, per 
cent., tin 52, copper 4.7, aluminium 1. It is reduced toa 
powder and then forms an amalgam with mercury. 

Alloy tor type metal.{—Lead 65 parts, antimony 20, and 
Io parts of an alloy consisting of equal parts of tin, copper, 
and aluminium. The tin-copper-aluminium alloy is first 
melted, the antimony added to it, and the mixture is then 
added to the melted lead. 

Aluminium alloy tor type metal. { —Aluminium 72 to 90 
per cent., copper 2 to Io per cent., and tin 2 to 23 per cent. 

Alumintum-nickel bronze.§ —A small quantity of mag- 
nesium is added to aluminium-nickel bronze, the following 


*U.S. patent, 475,382, May 24, 1892. 
+U. S. patent, 463,427, Nov. 11, 1801. 
t German patent, 101,020. 

§ English patent, 5,568, 1808. 
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proportions being the best: Copper 89 to 98 per cent., 
aluminium and nickel 2 to 11 per cent. “To this is added, 
phosphorus up to 0.5 per cent. and magnesium up to 1.5 
per cent. This alloy is claimed to be especially suitable for 
locomotive furnaces, fire-tubes, etc., as well as for castings, 
such as cocks, valves, bearings, etc. 

Partinium.—The alloy known under this name is an 
aluminium-tungsten alloy and is extensively used in France 
in the construction of motors, etc. It is cheaper than 
aluminium, nearly as light, and possesses greater power of 
resistance. Cast partinium has a specific gravity = 2.89, 
and rolled partinium one =2.89. It is claimed to have a 
tensile strength of 32 to 37 kilogrammes per square milli- 
meter. 

Alumintum-bronze alloy.* —Aluminium 12 to 25 parts, 
manganese 2 to 5, copper 75 to 85. 

flercules metal.—An alloy known under this name con- 
sists of bronze 88 per cent., aluminium 2%, tin 74, and 
zinc 2. 

Alumintum-chromium alloy.—With chromium alumin- 
ium forms a beautiful alloy which can be prepared by a 
rather tedious operation in the form of crystalline needles. 
It has thus far found no technical application. 

Aluminium-magnestum alloy called magnalium.t—This 
alloy which is used for various purposes is made by adding 
2 to 10 parts of magnesium to 100 parts aluminium. It 
forms an exception to the general rule that aluminium 
alloys are specifically heavier than pure aluminium. Alloys 
with 6 per cent. magnesium are specifically not heavier 
than aluminium, and with a higher percentage lighter. 
Alloys with 3 to Io per cent. magnesium have two to two 
and half times the strength of pure aluminium, but a higher 
percentage of magnesium decreases the strength. Brittle- 


*U.S. patent, 446,351, Feb. 10, r&qr. 
t German patent 113,935. U.S. patent 62,9084. 
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ness increases quite rapidly with the content of magnesium, 
and alloys with more than 20 per cent of it are useless by 
reason of their great brittieness, while those with 3 to 4 
per cent. of magnesium are malleable and can be worked. 
However, like pure aluminium, they possess the drawback 
of not being readily worked with cutting tools and clogging 
the file. By subjecting, however, the alloys to a process of 
compression by rolling, drawing, pressing, etc., the remark- 
able fact becomes evident that they acquire entirely differ- 
ent properties. They possess the same properties as pure 
aluminium treated in the same.manner, which otherwise can 
be attained only with larger additions of magnesium to 
aluminium, z. é., an alloy with a small content of magne- 
sium can readily be worked with cutting tools. The pro- 
cess of rolling is executed as follows: The alloys are first 
passed once or several times cold through the rol's, then 
heated to about 752° to 932 F., again passed once or sev- 
eral times, cold, through the rolls and this alternate heating 
and rolling is repeated till the desired strength has been 
attained. 

Aluminium-magnesium alloy for reftectors,* which, 
when polished, possesses also a strong reflecting power’for 
the ultra-violet rays, consists of aluminium 100 parts, mag- 
nesium 60 to 200. 

Alloy of aluminium and tin.—An alloy, the use of which 
it is claimed overcomes the difficulties of working and 
welding aluminium, is formed by melting together 100 
parts of aluminium with 10 of tin. The alloy is whiter 
than aluminium and but little heavier, its specific gravity 
being 2.85. By most substances it is less attacked than 
pure aluminium, and it can be welded and soldered like 
brass without any special preparation. 

Brazing aluminium bronze.—Aluminium-bronze will 
braze as well as any other metal, using one-quarter brass 


* German patent 110,178. 
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solder (zinc 50 per cent., copper 50 per cent.) and three- 
quarters borax. P 

Soldering alumintum-bronze.—TYo solder aluminium- 
bronze with ordinary soft (pewter) solder: Cleanse well 
the parts to be joined free from dirt and grease. Then 
place the parts to be soldered in a strong solution of sul- 
phate of copper, and place in the bath a rod of soft iron 
touching the parts to be joined. After a while a copper- 
like surface will be seen on the metal. Remove from bath, 
rinse quite clean, and brighten the surfaces. These sur- 
faces can then be joined by using a fluid consisting of zinc 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, in the ordinary way with 
common soft solder. 

Mierzinski recommends ordinary hard solder, and says 
that Hulot uses an alloy of the usual half-and-half lead-tin 
solder with 12.5, 25, or 50 per cent. of zinc amalgam. 7 

Aluminium-bronze for jewelry may be soldered by using 
the following composition : 

Flard solder for 10 per cent. aluminium-bronze.—Gold 
88.88 per cent., silver 4.68, copper 6.44. 

Middling hard solder tor 10 per cent. aluminium-bronze. 
—Gold 54.40 per cent., silver 27.60, copper 18. 

Soft solder for aluminium-bronze.—Brass (copper 70 per 
cent., tin 30 per cent.) 14.30, gold 14.30, silver 57.10, cop- 
per 14.30. ee 

Schlosser gives the following directions for preparing 
solder for aluminium-bronze: White solder is alloyed with 
zinc amalgam in the proportions of 


Wihitessolderunnceectictecmiele eine camer 2 4 8 
Abie Priel PEVINOD SoCo OCOD DnOR ORDO.WOC I I I 


The white solder may be composed as follows: 


Brassiocc' aceite ere een aseenerr cers 40 22 18 
ZA Cuvee ead vise sicisie reuatererelometetcomte tare 2 2 12 
Mb MORON Toho SA cubes nAcc 8 4 30 


TP iv 
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The zinc amalgam is made by melting 2 parts of zinc, 
adding 1 part of mercury, stirring briskly and cooling the 
amalgam quickly. It forms a silver white, very brittle 
alloy. The white solder is first melted, the finely powdered 
zinc amalgam added, and the alloy stirred until uniform, 
and poured jnto bars. 

Soldering alumintum.—Although strictly speaking the 
subject of soldering aluminium-bronze and aluminium does 
not belong here, a special chapter being devoted to 
“Soldering,” it is preferred to refer to it in this place. 

From the articles which occasionally appear in the trade 
journals, both in Europe and in this country, and the 
patent list, it appears that the difficulties of soldering 
aluminium have not been entirely overcome. Some of the 
solders are here introduced without comment. 

Mourey’s aluminium solders are composed of :— 


I LE: Ill. IV V 
TEINS 6 Bod te BODO G0G0 GO Oe 80 85 88 90 904 
Copperigcer rele e¥eleis ire cle. 8 6 5 4 2 
/kesiiuGANbhan dae SooGon-one 12 9 7 6 4 


In making these solders the copper should be melted 
first, the aluminium then added, and the zinc last. Stearin 
is used as a flux to prevent the rapid oxidation of the zinc. 
When the last metal is fused, which takes place very quickly, 


’ the operation should be finished as rapidly as possible by 


stirring the mass, and the alloy should then be poured into 
an ingot-mould of iron, previously rubbed with fat. The 
pieces to be soldered should first be cleaned thoroughly 
and roughened with a file and the solder placed on the 
parts in small fragments, the pieces being supported on a 


' piece of charcoal. The place of juncture should then be 


heated with the blast lamp. The union is facilitated by the 
use of a soldering tool of aluminium. This last is said to 
be essential to the success of the operation. 

Alloy I is recommended for small objects of jewelry; 
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alloy IV is said to be best adapted for larger objects and 
for general work, and is that most: generally used. The 
successful performance of the act of soldering appears to 
require skill and experience, but the results obtained are 
said to leave nothing to be desired. Soldering tools of 
copper or brass should be avoided, as they would form 
colored alloys with the aluminium and solder. The skillful 
use of the aluminium tool, however, requires some practice. 
At the instant of fusion the operator must apply some fric- 
tion, and, as the solder melts very suddenly, the right 
moment for this manipulation may be lost unless the work- 
man is experienced. 

Bourbouze’s aluminium solder. Tin 45, aluminium 10. 
If the soldered articles are not to be subjected to further 
working, a solder containing somewhat less aluminium may 
be used. 

Frishmuth’s aluminium solders. 


Ig 3 II. 
Gil¥iery cdisiaizeZhokeysrrele Meiaacietesircueielets 10 ae 
(GN! Sododeguss hoacsccacdo SoOcoH 10 = 
FMkbbarbhabitgnspesnon ona cecaA toads G50Ge 20 = 
Abit pocwo ape aaoADG ce obn> Sodo.eoodd oc 60 95 to 99 
TATE a. ayasaus eis sla jetelefatarerd kun avis a ele aeyers go — 
IB TSrri tit hains oxcissvencvenctetetererea ses ete te tanetore re == 5 to 8 


Solder No. II. is to be applied with the soldering iron, 
but on account of its great fusibility it appears to be only 
suitable for small articles, which after soldering are not to 
be subjected to further heating. 

M. H. Lancon has patented* the following method of pre- 
paring aluminium solder: Pure aluminium is melted, the 
surface of the melted metal completely covered with a layer 
of phosphoric acid, acid sodium sulphate, fluorine combina- 
tions or other salts of an acid reaction, and finally a small 
quantity of copper and tin is added to the melted metal, or 
copper, bismuth, zinc and tin, or copper, antimony, bismuth 


* German patent, 66,308. 
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and zinc, or copper, antimony, bismuth and tin. The com- 
position of the solder varies according to the articles to be 
soldered. 

For wire and thin articles the solder is composed of pure 
aluminium 95 parts, copper 1, tin 4. The 4 parts tin may 
be replaced by bismuth 2 parts, zinc 1, tin I. 

For large preces of aluminium and alumintum sheets, the 
solder is composed of: Pure aluminium 95 parts, copper 2, 
antimony I, bismuth 1, zinc 1; or: Pure aluminium 60, 
copper 13, bismuth 10, antimony 15, tin 2. 

Schlosser recommends two solders containing aluminium 
as especially suitable for soldering dental work on account 
of their resistance to chemical action. Copper cannot be 
allowed in alloys intended for this use, or only in very in- 
significant quantity, since it is so easily attacked by acid 
food, etc. Since these two alloys can probably be used also 
for aluminium dental work, their composition is here given: 

Platinum aluminium solder.—Gold 30, platinum 1, silver 
20, aluminium 100. 

Gold aluminium solder.—Gold 50, silver 10, copper Io, 
aluminium 20. 

O. M. Thowless has patented the following solder for 
aluminium and the method of applying it.* The alloy is 
composed of: Tin 55 parts, zinc 23, silver 5, aluminium 2. 

The aluminium and silver are first melted together, the 
tin added, and lastly the zinc. The metallic surfaces to be 
united are immersed in dilute caustic alkali, or a cyanide 
solution, washed and dried. They are then heated over a 
spirit lamp, coated with the solder, and clamped together, 
small pieces of the alloy being placed around the joints. 
The whole is then heated to the melting point of the solder, 
and any excess of it removed. No flux is used. 

C. Sauer of Berlin has patented the following: An alloy 
is made of: Aluminium 9g parts, silver I, 2, 3, or 4, copper 


Za 845 OURS. 
* English patent, 10,237, Aug. 29, 1885. 
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He also claims the above alloy, to which is added 1 to 2 
parts of zinc, cadmium, or bismuth, or even a fusible metal 
such as Wood’s alloy. A small proportion of gold may be 
added. In making, the copper and silver are first melted, 
melted aluminium added, and the solid zinc last dropped 
in. In using, the alloy is broken small, spread between the 
surfaces to be soldered, previously heated, and the joint 
then made with a soldering iron. No flux is required. 

Chloride of silver has been recommended as a solder. It 
is to be finely powdered and spread along the junction to 
be soldered, and melted with the blow-pipe. 

Richards’s solder.—Mr. Joseph Richards has patented * 
in the United States and England a composition contain- 
ing a small amount of phosphorus, and describes as prefer- 
able a solder composed of: 


Tin +++ eee seers wees 32 parts = 78.34 per cent. tin. 

IE NO SDO ESOC DOIKOD Siew KOOL! a zinc. 
Alaminiam -...0...:- Tt ee 38 ns aluminium. 
Phosphor tin...---... Tee == O24 ae phosphorus. 


On remelting some of this solder, a liquation was noticed, 
and it was inferred that the more fusible part was probably a 
better alloy for soldering, being less likely itself to liquate. 
It was therefore analyzed, and found to contain 71.65 per 
cent. of tin corresponding closely to the formula Sn,Zn , 
which would call for 70.7 per cent. The solder as now 
made contains 1 part aluminium, 1 part phosphor tin, 11 
parts, zinc and 29 parts tin, giving it 71.2 per cent. of tin. 
The solder fuses easily at a heat attainable with a copper or 
nickel bolt, and possesses great ability to take hold on the 
metal. It is so tough that if a joint is well made the metal 
will break before the solder. It is very nearly the color of 
aluminium, but darkens slightly on standing some time; 
when the article is in constant wear, however, the solder 
retains its bright color; when discolored it becomes bright 


* United States patent, 478,238, July 5,1892; English patent, 20,208, 1892. 
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again by polishing. The edges to be joined are filed or. 
scraped clean immediately before soldering, then, if the 
piece will allow, heated to a temperature at which the solder 
melts, and the edges are tinned by rubbing with a stick of 
solder. If the whole piece cannot be heated, the edges can 
be tinned by heating with a tinned bolt and rubbing in the 
melted solder briskly. Any surplus solder is removed from 
the edges by a small scraper, while still hot. The prepared 
edges are then soldered together in any way desired. For 
a lap-joint, the edges are overlapped, the soldering bolt 
passed along, and a little extra solder melted in the 
joint. For a joint at an angle, it is necessary that the 
bolt be shaped to fit, as the solder must be rubbed in 
well at the edges. No flux of any kind is to be used either 
on the bolt or on the joint. In making a lock seam, the 
edges of the aluminium should be coated with the solder 
as above-described before being turned over, else the solder 
cannot soak into the joint. Common sheet-tin does not 
need such preparation, because the whole sheet is already 
tinned to start with. In brief, aluminium is similar to cop- 
per and black-iron, not like tinned iron, and the edges must 
be prepared for soldering. , 


CHAPTER UXT 
LEAD ALLOYS. 


LEAD in a pure state’is but little used except for pipes, 
foil, and for certain chemical purposes. Some of its alloys, 
however, are of great importance, and are generally used, 
notwithstanding many efforts to replace them, especially 
for typographical purposes. An addition of other metals 
generally makes the lead harder and more or less injures 
its ductility. An addition of copper imparts to the alloy 
greater hardness without impairing its ductility to a serious 
extent, and if the content of copper be small such an alloy 
can be drawn to pipes or rolled out to thin sheet. 

A content of arsenic, antimony, and tin increases the 
hardness of lead, but considerably impairs its ductility. 
Antimony and arsenic especially exert a strong influence in 
this respect, while the lead-tin alloys retain their ductility. 
Lead-antimony alloys containing less than 22 per cent. 
antimony contract on cooling and are therefore not suitable 
for sharp castings; only mixtures richer in antimony ex- 
pand on cooling and reproduce the finest depressions of the 
mould. The hardness of lead-antimony alloys increases 
with the content of antimony, alloys with 11 to 17 per 
cent’ antimony being about four times as hard as lead, and 
alloys with 23.5 per cent. antimony five times. A larger 
content of antimony makes the alloys still harder (with 
Over 25 per cent. twelve times as hard as lead), but on ac- 
count of their brittleness they are not suitable for technical 
purposes. The affinity of zinc and iron for lead being very 
small it is difficult to prepare alloys with them. The most 
important alloys of lead are type-metal and shot-metal, the 
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first generally an alloy of lead with antimony, and the 
latter, one with arsenic. 


Ty pe- Metal. 


An alloy to serve for type-metal must allow of being 
readily cast, fill the moulds sharply, and at the same time 
be as hard ds possible. Though it is difficult entirely to 
satisfy these demands, an alloy consisting of lead and anti- 
mony answers the purpose best. Antimony increases the 
hardness of lead and renders it very brittle if present in too 
large a proportion. An alloy of lead 76 parts, and anti- 
mony 24, appears to be the point of saturation of the two 
metals. More fusible than the average fusibility of the two 
component metals, ductile and considerably harder than lead, 
this alloy expands in cooling, and to this property is due its 
employment for the manufacture of type. But the above 
compound does not answer perfectly well, especially for 
small type. When too soft it gets out of shape, when too 
hard it cuts the paper; and it happens very often that the 
founder goes to one or the other extreme. When the alloy 
is melted in contact with the air antimony is oxidized much 
more rapidly than lead, and this accounts for the difficulty 
of obtaining an exact composition. It is a constant subject 

of study for type-founders to arrive at a fusible and homo- 

geneous metal with much expansion, resistant as much as 
possible, and, at the same time, soft enough to be repaired 
and to bear the action of the press without being soon put 
out of shape. 

The alloy of equal proportions is porous, and brittle. 
These defects increase in the same ratio as the proportion 
of antimony increases. On the other hand they disappear 
when the lead takes the place of antimony. An alloy of 
lead 4 parts and antimony I is compact, much harder than 
lead, and remains malleable. 

An alloy of antimony 1 part and lead 8 is very tough, 
and has a higher specific gravity than the proportional 
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specific gravity of the two metals. It is more malleable 
than the preceding alloy and retains ascertain degree of 
hardness. The hardness imparted by antimony, the in- 
crease in toughness, and that in the specific gravity are 
quite perceptible in alloys of antimony 1 part and lead up 
to 16 parts. 

At present a great many receipts for type metal are 
known, in the preparation of which other metals besides 
lead and antimony are used for the purpose of rendering 
the alloy more fusible (additions of bismuth as imparting 
to them greater power of resistance, as well as copper and 
iron having been recommended for the purpose). By such 
admixtures the fusibility of the alloys is, however, impaired, 
and the manufacture of the types becomes much more diffi- 
cult than with an alloy of lead and antimony alone. In the 
following table some alloys suitable for casting type are 
given: 


Parts: 
Metals. 

Er PLT. | TLD NEWeae Ve VL Sto a ce 
EEG Eh oe nag 3 5 TO eLOn 70m mOOnIEEOS 55 100 | 6 
Antimony...... I I I Ay| esl] Ab As So 30 | — 
Coppeneee arn — |— —|— 2}; —| —)|j — 4 
Bistiithieeeacee —-  — -- I —-| — — _— 2/— 
LAN CBee eee = |= —;| —; —-}]| — — — | 90: 
Tinie cee avec = = = | = || i® | 20d) Ao) 1g 20 | — 
Nickel fee sceee fa _— — | — ~ — — _— 8) — 
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French and English type-metals always contain a certain. 
quantity of tin, as shown by the following analysis: 


English types. French types. 
Lead'eencnce cate a eeee 69.2 61.3 55.0 55 
PNET iGo bG Und aoddouRs 19.5 18.8 22M 30 
Dinca cache eee eee g.1 20.2 225 15 
Copper nasser 7 — — _ 


99-5 100.3 99.8 100 
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According to Ledebur, type-metal contains :— 


IGEN GI ere Etats een iRa pee ere 75 €0 80 &2 
USTMUIMOMN Vora tennia tare io eee oe. 23 25 ZO 14.8 
Uz Set ric hc AS cares IO aE 2 15 — 2.2 


I. Ordinary; II. fine quality of type-metal; III. alloy for 
sticks; IV. for stereotype plates. 

Erhart's type metal.—Erhart recommends the following 
alloys as being hard and at the same time ductile: Zine 89 
to 93. tin 9 to 6, lead 2 to 4, copper 2 to 4. 

The tin is first melted and then the lead ard zinc are 
added in succession, and finally the copper. 

The manufacture of the type from the alloys is seldom 
effected by cold stamping in steel moulds, the process 
being verv expensive; hence they are generally cast. Ac- 
cording to the old process the types are cast piece by piece 
by means of a small casting ladle, but for types with a large 
face and much detail, the motion of the hand is barely suf- 
ficient to give the momentum required to throw the metal 
into the matrix and produce a clean, sharp impression. A 
machine is then used, which may be compared to a small 
forcing-pump, by which the mould is filled with the fluid 
metal; but from the greater difficulty of allowing the air to 
escape, such types are in general considerably more un- 
sound in the shaft or body, so that an equal bulk of them 
only weighs about three-fourths as much as type cast in 
the ordinary way by hand, and which for general purposes 
is preferable and more economical. 

Some other variations are resorted to in type-founding ; 
sometimes the mould is filled twice, at other times the faces 
of the types are dabbed (the cliché process), many of the 
large types and ornaments are stereotyped and either sol- 
dered to metal bodies or fixed by nails to wooden blocks. 
The music type and ornamental borders and dashes display 
much curious power of combination. Plates for engraving 
music are generally made of tin 5 to 7.5 parts, antimony 5 
LOe2s 5. 

24 
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Type-metal being easily cast may also be used for candle- 
sticks, statuettes, etc., sand moulds being generally em- 
ployed for the purpose, though for decorated articles 
metallic moulds thoroughly rubbed inside with oil can be 
advantageously used. 

An alloy for keys of flutes and similar parts of instru- 
ments consists of lead 2 parts, antimony I. 


SH op erat 


THE mixture of metal used for the manufacture of shot 
consists of lead and arsenic. The latter, as previously men- 
tioned, possesses the property of hardening lead, the alloy 
being at the same time more fusible than pure lead. Shot, 
as is well known, is prepared by letting fall from an ele- 
vated place drops of lead into water, and an addition of a 
very small quantity of arsenic to the lead helps its solidifi- 
cation and gives to the shot a more spherical shape. 

On account of the poisonous properties of the arsenious 
vapors certain precautions have to be preserved in prepar- 
ing the alloy. Ina cast-iron pot provided with a well-fit- 
ting lid, the lead is first melted and then covered with a 
layer of charcoal dust. Only after this is done should the 
arsenic or arsenious combination to be used be introduced. 
In many shot-factories this precaution is omitted, which, 
however, deserves censure, as everything should be done 
to protect the workmen from the injurious effects of the 
poisonous arsenious vapors. If the metal is covered witha 
layer.of; charcoal dust, the vapors cannot reach the air as 
easily as when the bright metal is in direct contact with the 
air. White arsenic (arsenious acid) is generally used as an 
addition to the lead, though in some cases red arsenic 
(realgar or red orpiment) is employed. Immediately after 
the introduction of the arsenic the mass is vigorously stirred 
with a wooden rod, and the pot is then covered with the 
lid, which is luted around the edges with moist clay. 

A strong fire is now kept up to render the contents of 
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the pot thinly-fluid. After about three hours the lid is re- 
moved and the charcoal and oxides floating upon the sur- 
face having been carefully lifted off, the alloy is poured with 
ladles into moulds. This alloy serves for the preparation of 
the actual shot-lead, which is prepared by melting lead and 
adding a certain quantity of the alloy of lead and arsenic. 
It is in all cases preferable first to prepare the arsenious 
alloy in the manner prescribed, it being otherwise difficult 
intimately and homogeneously to combine the lead with 
the comparatively small quantity of arsenic required for 
shot-metal. 

In working by the preceding process generally 1000 
parts of lead are alloyed with 20 of arsenic, and equal parts 
of this alloy and of lead are subsequently melted together. 
For the direct preparation of the alloy of lead and arsenic 
for shot, 2.4 parts of arsenious acid are used for 600 parts 
of refined lead, or 3.0 parts of arsenic to 700 parts of lead. 
As will be-seen the quantity of arsenic is exceedingly small, 
and should in no case exceed that actually required for 
hardening the lead and rendering it easy to cast. The 
quantity considered necessary for this varies much in differ- 
ent countries. While, for instance, in England 10 parts-of 
arsenic are allowed for 1100 parts of lead, in France 3 to 8 
parts are considered sufficient for 1000 parts of lead. 

This variation in the proportions of arsenic used for 
hardening the lead is readily accounted for by the difference 
in the qualities of the lead used; the purer and softer the 
lead the greater the quantity of arsenic required. But under 
no circumstances should good shot-metal contain more 
than from yy'so to zobo of the weight of lead used. 

Both a too small or too large content of arsenic is in- 
jurious; if the lead contains too little arsenic, the resulting 
shot has the shape of tears, and the interior is frequently 
full of cavities, while with too much arsenic the drops are 
lenticular. As even with much experience it is quite diff- 
cult to hit at once the right proportion, it is advisable, be- 
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fore melting together large quantities of lead and arsenic, 
first to make tests with small quantities* From the shape 
of the shot obtained from these samples it can be readily 
judged whether the proportions are right or in what re- 
spect they have to be changed. 

Many manufacturers of shot, it would seem, vary the 
composition of the alloys used by them, for, besides lead 
and arsenic, other metals are frequently found in shot, es- 
pecially antimony and copper, though the latter only in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities. The content of antimony is, 
however, larger, reaching in many cases 2 per cent. of the 
total weight, and from this it would appear that the manu- 
facturers endeavor to rep!ace the arsenic by antimony. 

Casting of shot.—According to the old, method, shot is 
prepared by allowing the melted metal to fall in drops from 
a tower of considerable height. This method is said to 
have originated with-a plumber of Bristol, England, named 
Watts, who, about the year 1782, dreamed that he was out 
in a showerx of rain, that the clouds rained lead instead of 
water, and the drops of lead were perfectly spherical. He 
determined to try the experiment, and, accordingty, poured 
some melted lead from the tower of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church into some water below; the plan succeeded, and he 
sold the invention for a large sum of money. 

For carrying out this invention shot-towers and shot- 
wells have been constructed. At the top of the tower 
melted lead is poured into a colander and the drops are re- 
ceived ‘into a vessel of water below. The surface of the 
lead becomes covered with a spongy crust of oxide called 
cream, which is used to coat over the bottom of the colander 
to prevent the lead from running too rapidly through the 
holes, whereby they would form oblong spheroids instead 
of spheres. The colanders are hollow hemispheres of 
sheet-iron, the holes in them differing according to the 
size of the shot. They must be at a distance of at least 
three times the diameter of the shot from each other, as 
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otherwise it might happen that two or more drops of lead 
would while falling down, unite to one mass, which, of 
course, would be useless and have to be remelted. - 

The water serving for the reception of the drops must be 
frequently changed to prevent it from becoming too hot or 
boiling. By some it is recommended to pour a layer of oil 
upon the surface of the water, the shot retaining thereby its 
spherical shape better than when dropping directly into the 
water. To prevent the shot, when taken from the water, 
from losing its metallic appearance by oxidation, a small 
quantity, (about 0.25 per cent.) of sodium sulphide is dis- 
solved in the water serving for the reception of the shot, 
by means of which the drops falling into it are at once 
coated with a thin film of sulphide of lead of a lustrous, 
metallic, gray-black color, which is permanent even in 
moist air. 

In more recent times the formation of shot by centri- 
fugal power has been introduced, which does away with the 
expensive towers. The melted lead is poured in a thin 
stream upon a rapidly revolving metal disk, surrounded at 
some distance by a screen against which the shot is thrown. 
The moment the melted lead falls upon the metal disk itis 
divided by the centrifugal force into drops, the size of 
which depends on the rapidity with which the disk re- 
volves. The drops are hurled in a tangible direction from 
the disk and are stopped by the above-mentioned screen. 

David Smith, of New York, has invented and put into 
practice a mode of manufacturing drop-shot. The chief 
feature of this invention consists in causing the fused 
metal to fall through an ascending current of air, which 
shall travel at such a velocity that the dropping metal shall 
come in contact with more particles of air in a short tower 
than it would in falling through the highest towers before 
in use. Fig. 33 is a vertical sectional elevation of a sheet- 
metal cylinder set up as a tower within a building, and may 
be about 20 inches internal diameter and 50 feet high or 
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less. This tower, although mentioned in Smith’s patent, 
is now dispensed with in the middle of the height, so that 
only an open space remains. Fig. 34 is a plan at the line 
ab; Fig 35 isa plan at the line g 7 Fig. 36 is a section 
at o ~; and Fig. 37 is a section at m# u, Fig. 33. 


C is a water cistern beneath the tower. Bisa pipe from 
the blowing apparatus leading into the annular chamber /; 
the upper surface g is perforated as shown in Fig. 35 to dis- 
perse the ascending air. The outer side of this annular 
ring ¢ forms the base of a frustrum of a cone, forming the 
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tower D, passing the blast through the frame yy, Fig. 36; 
and in Fig. 37 is shown to support a cylindrical standard R, 
the upper central portion of which receives the pouring pan 
A. This pan is charged with each separate size of shot. 
Round the pouring pan 4 is a circular waste trough 2. 
The object of this arrangement is that the fluid metal run- 
ning through the pouring-pan A into the ascending current 
of air, will be operated upon inthe same manner as if it fell 
through stagnant air of great height. The shot falls 
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through the open center of the ring / into the water cistern 
C, where a chute ¢ carries it into the tub S, which when 
full may be removed through x, an aperture in the cover of 
the cistern. 

Sorting the shot.—Even with the most careful work it 
happens that drops of unequal size or cornered masses are 
found among the shot, and the latter, after being taken from 
the water and dried, must be sorted. This was formerly 
effected by hand in the following manner: A slab of 
polished iron is tilted at a certain angle, and the shot are 
strewed along the upper part of the inclined plane thus 
formed. The perfect shot proceed rapidly in straight lines 
and fall into a bin placed to receive them, about a foot 
away from the bottom of the slab. The misshapen shot, 
on the contrary, travel with a slower zigzag motion and 
fall without any bound into a bin placed immediately at the 
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end of the incline. The perfect shot are then subjected to 


another sorting by passing them through sieves with 
meshes of exactly the same size as the apertures in the 
casting cclanders. 

The finished shot, which are now of dead silvery-white 
color are polished and made dark in an iron barrel or 
rumble containing a quantity of powdered plumbago. They 
are then tied up in canvas bags and are ready for sale. 

At present the shot are, however generally sorted by 
means of sorting drums consisting of inclined cylinders 
perforated with holes whose diameter corresponds to that 
of the shot. The forward motion ofthe shot in these drums 
is effected by means of an Archimedean screw. 

Large shot are at the present time also. frequently pre- 
pared by casting in moulds like bullets, or by stamping 
them from thin plates of the alloy. In both cases the re- 
suiting shot shows a*seam which is removed by bringing 
the shot together with very fine quartz sand into revolving 
drums. By the action of the sand the seams are ground 
off, and a perfectly spherical shape imparted to the shot. 

Alloys of lead and tron.—Lead, as previously stated, has 
no affinity for iron. A piece of lead thrown into a bath of 
melted iron becomes oxidized, or is separated and found at 
the bottom ofthe bath after the cast-iron has been run out. 
As ‘soon as the lead is introduced into the melted cast-iron, 
a certain agitation appears on the surface, and even through 
the whole bath, and the cast-iron seems more fluid. When 
thin or large pieces are to be cast, the founders, who are 
aware of this phenomenon, often throw a certain quantity 
of lead into the melted cast-iron in order to prevent it from 
congealing too soon against the sides of the casting ladle. 

This want of affinity of lead for iron, and conversely, is 
made use of for separating iron from other metals, such as 
silver, for instance. Thus if lead is added in sufficient 
quantity to a fused alloy of cast-iren and silver, it wili com- 
bine with the silver, and the iron will float on the surface of 
the bath. 
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All the authors who have occupied themselves with the 
question of alloys agree upon the impossibility of alloying 
lead and iron. 

Alloys of lead and cther metals.—Lead, as seen from the 
preceding sections, is much used in the preparation of 
alloys which, have been already partially mentioned under 
the respective mixtures of metals. Lead is also frequently 
alloyed with cadmium and bismuth, and forms an important 
constituent of the so-called soft-solder. In speaking of 
these compounds, the lead alloys not yet mentioned will be 
referred to. Only type-metal and shot-metal can be con- 
sidered as lead alloys, z. e., alloys of which lead forms the 
greater portion. 
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Capmium shares with bismuth the property of consider- 
ably lowering the melting points of alloys, but while the 
bismuth alloys are nearly all brittle, many alloys of cad- 
mium possess considerable ductility, and can be worked 
under the hammer as well as between rolls. They act, 
however, very differently in this respect, there being alloys 
which are very ductile, and others again, though contain- 
ing in addition to cadmium the same metals only in differ- 
ent proportions, which are very brittle. 

An alloy consisting, for instance, of cadmium and silver, 
shows this phenomenon in the most remarkable manner. 
By melting together one part of cadmium and one to two 
parts of silver a very ductile alloy is obtained which can be 
rolled out to avery thin sheet. By taking, however, two 
parts of cadmium to one of silver, the resulting alloy is so 
brittle as to break into pieces under the hammer. 

As cadmium imparts to the alloys a very low melting 
point, it 1s frequently used in the preparation of very fusible 
solders, for casting articles not to be exposed to a high 
temperature, and, in denistry, for compounds for filling 
hollow teeth. 

Alloys of cadmium contain generally tin, lead, bismuth, 
and sometimes mercury, the latter being chiefly added to 
lower the melting point still more. Alloys of cadmium and 
mercury alone (cadmium amalgams) are solid and mal- 
leable, hence the addition of mercury does not impair their 
solidity. 

Lipowrtz's alloy.—This alloy is composed of cadmium 3 
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parts, tin 4, bismuth 15, lead 8. It is best prepared by 
heating the comminuted metals in a crucible and stirring, 
as soon as fusion begins, with a stick of hard wood. This 
stirring is of importance in order to prevent the metals, 
whose specific gravity varies considerably, from depositing 
themselves in layers. This alloy softens at 140° F., and 
melts completely at 158° F. 

Lipowitz’s metal has a silvery-white color, a luster like 
polished silver, and can be bent short, hammered, and 
worked in the lathe. It, therefore, possesses properties 
adapting it for many purposes where a beautiful appearance 
is of special importance, but on account of the considerable 
content of cadmium and bismuth, the alloy is rather ex- 
pensive and finds but limited application. Castings of small 
animals, insects, lizards, etc., have been prepared with it, 
which in regard to sharpness were equal to the best gal- 
vano-plastic products. Plaster of Paris is poured over the 
animal to be cast, and after sharply drying, the whole 
animal is withrawn from the mould and the latter filled up 
with Lipowitz’s metal. The mould is then placed in a 
vessel containing water, and by heating the latter te the 
boiling point the metal is melted and deposits itself in the 
finest impressions of the mouid. 

The alloy is very suitable for soldering tin, lead, etc., and 
on account of its silver-white color is especially adapted 
for soldering Britannia metal and nickel. But the costliness 
of the alloy prevents its general use for this purpose, and 
cheaper alloys having nearly the same properties as Lipo- 
witz’s metal have been prepared. 

Cadmium alloy (melting point 170° F.)—Cadmium 2 
parts, tin 3, lead 11, bismuth 16. 

Cadmium alloy (melting-point 167° F.).—Cadmium 10 
parts, tin 3, lead 8, bismuth 8. 

Cadmium alloy (melting-point 203° F.).—The follow- 
ing compositions have all the same melting-point (203° F.). 
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Very fusible alloy.—An alloy with a melting point of 
150° F. is composed of :— 


Parts 
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Wood's alloy or metal melts between 140° and 161.5° F. 
It is composed of lead 4 parts, tin 2, bismuth 5 to 8, cad- 
mium 1 to 2. In color it resembles platinum, and is maile- 
able to a certain extent. 

Cadmium alloy (melting-point 179.5° F.).—Cadmium 1 
part, lead 6, bismuth 7. This alloy, like the preceding, can 
be used for soldering in hot water. 

Cadmium alloy (melting-point 300° F.).—Cadmium 2 
parts, tin 4, lead 2. This alloy yields an excellent soft sol- 
der, with a melting-point of about 86° below that consist- 
ing of lead and tin alone. 

Cliché metal.—An alloy consisting of lead 50 parts, tin 
36, and cadmium 22%, is especially adapted for the prepara- 
tion of. clichés, since with as low a melting-point as the 
cliché metals (of bismuth alloys) generally used, it com- 
bining the valuable property of greater hardness. With a 
cliché of this alloy, a large number of sharp impressions are 
obtained. 

According to Hauer, the melting-points of fusible alloys 
are proportionate to the atomic composition, thus: 
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Formula. Melting point. 
PeedSneb Bi. HGS 12. 
2aCd, Saeed, Bi. 153-5055 
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& 
The above formulas correspond to the following percent- 
age compositions :— 
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It is sometimes claimed that cadmium alloys are not con- 
stant as to.their melting-points, and that on account of'the 
volatility of cadmium, the alloy will fuse with greater dif- 
ficulty the oftener it is remelted. A glance at the above 
‘figures shows plainly that cadmium cannot volatilize at 
these temperatures, and, further, a series of experiments 
made especialy for the purpose, has shown that the alloys 
can be melted as often as desired without their melting 
points being sensibly changed. It may, however, happen 
that the alloys, originally homogeneous, may by liquation 
separate into several alloys with different melting-points, if 
a large quantity of it be allowed to stand in a melted state 
for a long time. This can, however, be readily prevented 
by not keeping the alloy in a liquid state until this liquation 
takes place, which requires many hours, and if it does take 
place, by vigorous stirring of the melted alloy. 

The alloys of cadmium with mercury (cadmium amal- 
gams), will be referred to in speaking of amalgams, and 
those containing gold, which are for certain purposes used 
by gold workers, will be mentioned under gold alloys. 
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Like cadmium, bismuth possesses the property of lowering 
the melting points of metals, and is, therefore, frequently 
used in the preparation of fusible alloys, which would be 
still more extensively used if bismuth could be obtained in 
abundance and at a small cost. The alloys are now chiefly 
used in the preparation of delicate clichés, very fusible 
solders, and in the manufacture of safety-valves of a peculiar 
construction for steam boilers. | 

The behavior of bismuth towards other useful metals is 
given by Guettier as follows :— 

Alloys of bismuth and copper.—These alloys are easily 
effected notwithstanding the difference in the points of 
fusion of the two metals. They are brittle and of a pale-red 
color whatever the proportions employed. Their specific 
gravity is sensibly equal to the average of the two metals. 

Alloys of bismuth and zinc.—These alloys are seldom made 
and produce a metal more brittle, presenting a large crys- 
tallization with less adherence than zine or bismuth taken 
singly. On that account they are useless in the arts. 

Alloys of bismuth and tin.—The combinations of bismuth 
and tin take place easily and in all proportions. A very 
smal ‘quantity of bismuth imparts to tin more hardness, 
sonorousness, luster and fusibility. On that account and 
for certain applications a little bismuth is added to tin to 
increase its hardness, However, bismuth being easily oxi- 
dized and often containing arsenic, the alloys of tin and 
bismuth would be dangerous for the manufacture of domes- 
tic utensils such as culinary vessels, pots, etc. 

The alloys of tin and bismuth are more fusible than each 
of the metals taken separately. An alloy of equal parts of 
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the two metals is fusible between 212° and 302° F. When 
tin is alloyed with as little as 5 per cent. of bismuth, its 
oxide acquires the peculiar yellowish-gray color of the bis- 
muth oxide. According to Rudberg, melted bismuth 
begins to solidify at 507° F., and tin at 550° F. For the 
alloys of the two metals the ‘‘constant point” is 289° F. 

Alloys of bismuth and lead.—These two metals are im- 
mediately alloyed by simple fusion with merely the ordinary 
precautions. The alloys are malleable and ductile as long 
as the proportion of bismuth does not exceed that of lead. 
Their fracture is lamellar, and their specific gravity greater 
than the mean specific gravity of either metal taken singly. 
An alloy of equal parts of bismuth and lead has a specific 
gravity equal to 10.71. It is white, lustrous, sensibly harder 
than lead, and more malleable. The ductility and mallea- 
bility diminish with an increased proportion of bismuth, 
while they increase with the excess of lead in the alloy. 
An alloy of bismuth 1 part and lead 2 is very ductile, and 
may be laminated into thin sheets without cracks. Ac- 
cording to Berthier, its point of fusion is 331° F. 

Alloys of bismuth and tron.—Authorities disagree as to 
the possibility of combining bismuth and iron. The pres- 
ence of bismuth in iron renders the metal btittle. 

It will be seen, from the preceding data, that the alloys 
of bismuth are not at present of importance in the arts ex- 
cepting the fusible alloys made of bismuth and certain 
white metals, such as tin, lead etc., and a few others. 

Alloys of bismuth with antimony.—The alloys of these 
two metals alone are grayish, britle, and lamellar. In order 
to remove the brittleness, varying quantities of tin and lead 
are added, whereby their fusibility rather increases than 
decreases. Alloys containing the above metals are much 
used in the preparation of Britannia and Queen’s metals, 
but they are also employed for some special purposes of 
which the following are examples: 

Cliché metal.—This alloy is composed of tin 48 parts, 
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lead 32.5, bismuth 9, and antimony 10.5. It is especiaily 
suitable for dabdzng rollers for printing cotton goods, and, 
possessing a considerable degree of hardness, it wears well. 

For filling out detective places tn metallic castings, the 
following alloy can be used to advantage: Bismuth 1 part, 
antimony 3, lead 8. 

Alloys of bismuth, tin, and -lead.—The compounds ob- 
tained by alloying these,metals have a somewhat higher 
melting point than the cadmium alloys. They have, how- 
ever, been known for a long time, and are used for various 
purposes. 

Newton's metal consists of bismuth 8 parts, lead 5, tin 
2 J doktumeltseati2o02 He 

Rese’s alloys consist of :— 


hs 
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The first of these alloys melts at 200.75° F., and the 
other at 174.20 F. These alloys were formerly used in the 
preparation of the so-called safety-plates which were inserted 
in the tops of steam boilers. .The composition of these 
plates was such that they became fluid at a determined 
temperature corresponding to a certain steam pressure in 
the interior of the boiler, thus giving the steam a chance to 
escape through the aperture formed. Such plates acted as 
a sort of safety-valve, and were intended to prevent the ex- 
plosion of the boiler with too high a tension of steam. 

At the present time their use has, however, been almost 
entirely abandoned, it having been found that boilers pro- 
vided with these plates would explode, without a previous 
melting of the plates. A chemical and physical examination 
has shown that, by long-continued heating of the plates, 
alloys are formed whose melting points are much higher 
than those, of the compositions originally used. The fol- 
lowing table gives the compositions of some alloys which 
are said to melt, if the pressure of the steam exceeds that 
indicated :— 
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; : Correspondin 
Bismuth. | Lead. Tin, Melting point. Stee at: wean 
Degrees F. : 
in atmosphere. 

. 3 3 212 | I 

4 235-9 17 
8 8 8 253-9 Ae 
8 16 8 266 2% 
8 12 8 270.3 3 
8 16 14 289.5 344 
8 16 12 300.6 4 
8 22 24 308.8 5 
8 32 30 320.3 6 
8 32 28 23127) 7 
8 30 24 341.6 8 


Onion’s fustble alloy consists of lead 3 parts, tin 2, bis- 
muthes. It melts at 197° F. 

D Arcet’s fusible alloys. Mr. D’Arcet gives the follow- 
ing proportions for fusible alloys :— 


Parts. 
No. ] | Remarks. 
| Bismuth. |Lead.| Tin. | 
I 7 2 4 | Softens at 212° F., without melting. 
2 8 Za) 0) Softens at 2122 HF.) easily oxidized: 
3 8 2 Amia\poOLenssmonem ote lessmate2i2° «Hem Nowa 
4 16 4 Gj } becoming softer than either No. 3 or 
5 9 2 Aaa No. 5. ' 
6 16 5 7 | Becomes nearly fluid at 212° F. 
7 8 3 4 | Becomes quite liquid at 212° F. 
8 8 4 4 ' Becomes very liquid at 212° F. 
9 8 7 1 | Becomes soft at 212° F., but does not melt. 
10 16 15 1 | Neither liquid nor soft at 212° F. 
II 8 5 3 | Melts at 205° F. 
12 8 6 2 | Melts at 205° F. 
13 16 9 7 | Becomes very liquid at 212° F. 
| 


These alloys are generally hard, but may becut. Their frac- 
ture is a dead blackish-gray. They are rapidly tarnished in 
the air, and more so in boiling water, in which they become 
covered witha wrinkled pellicle which falls as.a black powder. 

Lichtenberg’s metal.—Bismuth 5 parts, lead 3, tin 2. 
Melts at 197° F. 


25 
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Bismuth alloys tor delicate castings.—For the preparation 
of castings of delicate articles, and taking impressions from 
dies, medals, etc., bismuth alloys of the following composi- 
tions have been recommended :— 


Parts 
: ie II IME =I 
Bristle sen crteence tes mmerete ere ee id eas 5 2 8 
FEM igh sis orcicvore tue ch etanercept 3 2 I 3 
Tea eisai aieen aka & seatencuee eee ater orhete 13 3 5 


On cooling, these alloys expand strongly, and, conse- 
quently, fill out the finest depressions and elevations. 

Bismuth alloy for cementing glass.—Most cements in 
use are dissolved by petroleum, or, at least, softened. The 
following alloy, which melts at 212° F., is, however, not 
attacked by petroleum, and is therefore well adapted for 
fastening the metal parts upon glass lamps: Lead 3 parts, 
tin 2, bismuth 2.5. 

The following table, made by Messrs. Parkes and Martin, 
indicates the various points of fusion of the fusible combi- 
nations of bismuth, lead, and tin :— 


Parts. Parts: 
Temperature 
4 of fusion. 
Bismuth, |Lead.|Tin.| Pesrees F- | Bismuth. |Lead.| Tin,| Degrees F. 
8 5 3 8 LOMA 316° 
8 6 3 8 18 24 xita3 
Sone 8 3 8 20 24 310 
Sue 8 4 8 22 24 308 
8 8 6 8 24 24 310 
8 8 8 8 26 24 320 
8 10 8 8 28 24 330 
8 12 8 8 30 24 342 
8 16 8 8 32 24 352 
8 16 Io 8 32 28 332 
8 16 12 8 32 30 328 
8 16 | 14 8 32 32 320 
8 16 16 8 B2u rie s4 318 
8 16 18 8 32 36 320 
8 16 20 8 BG, | a 322 
8 16 22 8 32 40 324 
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These alloys are valuable baths for tempering small steel 
tools. They give a very exact temperature, which may be 
adjusted to the purpose intended. They are used, according 
to Thurston,* by placing the article on the surface of the 
unmelted alloy and gradually heating until fusion occurs and 
they fall below the surface, at which moment their temper- 
ature is right; they are then removed and quickly cooled in 
water. It is not easy, even if possible at all, to give as uni- 
form a temperature by the ordinary processes of heating or 
to obtain the exact heat desired, and the quality of the tool 
is not so easy of adjustment by any other method. 

Alloys of lead and bismuth have also been tried. They 
are too easily oxidized, and are difficult to make on account 
of the separation of the lead. An alloy of equal parts of 
bismuth and lead possesses a toughness from fifteen to 
twenty times that of lead. 

Alloys of bismuth and tin succeed better; those which 
are best known are— 


Bismuth. aBya Melts at about. 
50 parts. 50 Parts «+--+ +e ee eeee reve recee 310° i, 
33 (iy iB a tee So i RE oy 325 
20 ‘ fet Gobo BOSe anooncIGOOODOL 480 


The first allov (equal parts of bismuth and tin) is called 
cutlanego, and the oxide of it makes a white enamel. 

Very tustble alloy. This alloy which is suitable for many 
applications in the arts is composed of bismuth 48 parts, 
cadmium 13, lead 19, tin 26. It melts at about 158° F., and, 
consequently, at a lower temperature than that at which 
the so-called ‘‘magic spoon” melts in a cup of tea. It is 
said to resist great pressure. 


* Brasses, Bronzes and other Alloys, p. 196. 


CHAE LE Ree. 
IRON-ALLOYS (ALLOY STEELS.) 


THE substances which’combine with iron, and alloy with 
it, are derived either from the raw materials—ores, fluxes, 
reducing material—in short the charge used in the manu- 
facture of the iron, and are therefore unavoidable and fre- 
quently troublesome associates of the latter, or they are 
intentionally added in definite quantities in order to pro- 
duce an iron-alloy suitable fur certain industrial purposes. 

In the first case it is scarcely possible to regulate as much 
as would be desirable the quantity of the constituents, and 
thereby, their influence upon the properties of the iron. 
Thus, copper, sulphur and phosphorus are to a certain 
extent associates of commercial iron manufactured on a 
large scale and cannot be removed, they remaining as 
troublesome admixtures, and relatively small quantities of 
them may impair the value of the iron for certain applica- 
tions. 

Hence iron as found in commerce may be considered 
more or less of an alloy. Perfectly pure iron which can 
be electro-chemically prepared at great expense is not 
worked at all. The relatively purest iron which can be 
made» hy smelting processes on a large scale, contains 
about 99.6 per cent. of iron and 0.4 per cent. of other con- 
stituents, chiefly carbon and secondarily, phosphorus, sul- 
phur, copper, manganese, silicon. The color of such iron 
is pale gray, its tensile strength in pieces of larger cross- 
sections is about 30 kilogrammes per square millimeter, 
and considerably more with smaller cross-sections. It is 
furthermore very tenacious, has a specific gravity of 7.8, 
and melts at about 2732° F. The most important, never 
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wanting constituent of iron is carbon; it is derived from 
the reducing material of the charge and exerts a peculiar 
influence upon the properties of iron. However, there is 
a limit to the capacity of iron of alloying with carbon, the 
greatest amount of carbon which pure iron can absorb 
being about 4 to 4.5 per cent.; iron with the largest con- 
tent of carbon melts at about 1922° F. Iron with about 
I per cent. carbon possesses the greatest tensile strength, 
but its tenacity is not very great. With an increase in the 
content of carbon, the tensile strength decreases and brit- 
tleness increases. 

The content of carbon serves as a distinctive mark of the 
different varieties of iron. Iron with less than 2.6 per 
cent. carbon is called malleable tron, and with more than 
2.6 per cent., pzg zvon, the former containing as a rule less 
iman “4.5 per~cent., and the latter over 3 per cent. The 
malleable varieties of iron with more than 0.5 per cent. 
carbon are distinguished by special hardness and strength, 
and are called stee/, while those poorer in carbon are softer 
and not so strong, but more tenacious, are termed wrought 
zron. However, this classification according to the content 
of carbon cannot always be carried out, other points Tre- 
garding the differences in the above-mentioned varieties of 
iron having to be taken into consideration. 

Another admixture which frequently occurs, besides 
carbon, is silicon. It is derived from the raw material used 
for the production of the iron; in malleable iron it does not 
exceed I per cent., and in pig iron to be used for industrial 
purposes, not 3 per cent. A comparatively large content 
of silicon causes in pig iron rich in carbon, when cooling, 
a separation of carbon in the form of graphite, more of the 
latter being separated in slow, and less in rapid. cooling. 
However, in any case, the iron, by this separation of carbon 
in. the form of graphite, acquires essentially other properties. 
Pig iron rich in graphite is less brittle and hard, and is 
called gray pig tron or foundry pig, while pig iron free 
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from graphite is very hard and brittle, has a silver-white 
fracture and is called whzte pig tron. Wath only a moder- 
ate content of carbon and a comparatively small content of 
silicon—about 3.5 per cent. carbon and 0.8 to I per cent. 
silicon—the separation of graphite can be entirely prevented 
by rapid cooling ; the production of chill castings is based 
upon this possibility. Iron-silicon alloys with up to 20 per 
cent. silicon are sometimes intentionally produced. They 
are, however, not directly worked into articles of use but 
serve for certain purposes in iron works. 

The manganese which also occurs in iron, is, as a rule, 
not intentionally added, but is reduced in smelting from 
manganiferous iron ores and absorbed by the iron. In 
malleable iron the content of manganese amounts generally 
to I per cent., and in foundry pig to about 1.5 per cent. 
A larger content of manganese in these varieties of iron 
would increase their hardness and brittleness, and exert an 
injurious influence upon their capacity of being worked. 

For special purposes iron is sometimes alloyed with up 
to 14 per cent. of manganese in order to produce the so- 
called manganese-steel, which is distinguished by great 
hardness. 

Ferro-manganese with up to 85 per cent. of manganese 
is intentionally produced to be used as addition in iron 
works, especially in the manufacture of mild steel. 

The ferro-manganese is usually added to the melted steel 
after it is tapped into the ladle. For ordinary steels the 
ferro-manganese is used for the removal of oxygen from 
the metal, so that a considerable proportion of the man- 
ganese finds its way into the slag leaving only 0.5 to. 1 per 
cent. of manganese in the finished steel. This quantity 
seems to have almsot no influence on the physical properties 
of the steel except to counteract the tendency to red-short- 
ness; but as the percentage of manganese approaches 3 
per cent. an excessive brittleness shows itself, rendering the 
metal almost useless; and when 5 to 6 per cent. is reached, 
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the steel is so hard and brittle that it can readily be 
powdered by crushing. However, when 7 per cent. of 
manganese is exceeded an extraordinary change takes 
place immediately, and with from 8 to 20 per cent. man- 
ganese an alloy known as Hadfeld’s manganese steel is 
obtained, which possesses rematkable characteristics. An 
excellent quality of razors and axes have been made from 
Hadfield steel containing 13.75 per cent. manganese and 
0.85 per cent. of carbon. This alloy, after forging and 
water-toughening gave, on testing, a tensile strength of 65 
tons per square inch, and almost 51 per cent. elongation. 

The use of manganese steel is likely to be restricted on 
account of the difficulty of machining and filing it, but it 
can be partially softened by treatment in the following 
manner: The tool is heated to very little over 1832° F., 
and suddenly quenched in cold water nearly at the freezing 
point, when the metal becomes soft enough to be easily 
filed or even planed. To restore the former hardness, heat- 
ing to a bright red heat (say 1382° F.) and slowly cooling 
in the air is sufficient. 

The main use of manganese steel is confined to purposes 
where extreme hardness is necessary, such as the working 
faces of crushing mills and grinding machinery. Car 
wheels, also railway crossings are frequently made of this 
alloy.* 

Chrome-steel.—According to the investigations of Berth- 
ier, Frémy, Smith and others, iron and chromium unite in 
all proportions by strongly heating a mixture of the oxides 
of iron and chromium in brasqued crucibles, adding pow- 
dered charcoal if the oxide of chromium is in excess, and 
fluxes to scorify the earthy matter and prevent oxidation. 
According to Howe,? this is substantially the same method 
for preparing ferro-chrome as employed at Brooklyn, New 


* Greenwood “‘ Steel and Iron.”’ 
+t Metallurgy of Steel, p. 75. 
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York, and Unieux Works in France, where chrome-steel 
has been produced in large quantitiessfor a number of 
years. According to the method of Guétat and Chavanne * 
a neutral solution of potassium calcium chromate or of 
sodium calcium chromate is mixed with an equivalent 
quantity of ferrous chloride, the precipitate of ferric chrom- 
ate washed, roasted, mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
coal dust, and heated to a white heat in a well-luted cruc- 
ible, in which the ferro-chrome fuses together to a regulus. 

The ferro-chrome from Kapfenberg in Styria contains, 
according to Schneider, 44.5 per cent. chromium and 48.2 
per cent. iron, besides fixed carbon. From this and simi- 
lar alloys the iron may be extracted with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, or with chloride of copper, whereby acicular crystals 
of the composition Fe,C.Cr,2C, remain behind. 

Chrome-steel is easily made by adding ferro-chrome to 
nearly finished steel in the furnace. Ferro-chrome with 
about 40 per cent. chromium is employed, and allowance is 
made for about 20 per cent. loss in the slag, which must be 
basic. For high-class tool steels it is preferable to use a 
refined ferro-chrome alloy containing from 60 to 75 per 
cent. chromium, made by reducing chrome iron ore in 
crucibles. 

The effect of chromium in steel is, in general, to raise the 
tensile strength as the percentage of chromium increases 
without diminishing at the same time the ductility seriously. 
Up to 1 per cent. of chromium has little or no effect, either 
on the,tensile strength or hardness of the steel even on 
quenching. In the absence of carbon, as much as 4 per 
cent. of chromium produces no greater hardening than the 
same quantity of aluminium, but with about 1 per cent. of 
carbon and from 2 to 3 per cent. of chromium, great stiff- 
ness with undiminished toughness is attained. Such a ma- 
terial is suitable for armor-piercing projectiles, if suitably 


* Jahresberichte der chemischen Technologie. 1883, p. 220. 
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hardened and tempered to give the formation of the in- 
tensely hard carbides of iron and chromium, suitable for 
penetration of armor plates. 

Low-carbon chrome-steels can be forged well with up to 
about 12 per cent. chromium present but, as the carbon 
increases, forging makes the steel hard and brittle. This 
brittleness can, however, be easily removed by annealing, 
and the steel is rendered excessively hard by quenching in 
water. 

In addition to shells, chrome-steel with about 1.2 per 
cent. of chromium is very suitable for making files. Other 
uses of this alloy are the manufacture of locomotive springs, 
tires and axles; dies and shoes for stamp batteries, and any 
tools requiring great hardness. Armor plate is frequently 
now made with a combined chrome-nickel steel. For safes, 
alternate layers of chrome-steel and wrought iron are 
welded together and cooled suddenly. The hardness of the 
quenched chromium steel resists the burglar’s drill, while 
the ductility of the wrought iron resists the blows of his 
sledge-hammer. 

Under the microscope the effect of chromium on steel is 
seen to be an interference with the growth of the iron 
crystals, the granular structure being very minute, and this, 
no doubt, accounts for the modifications which the chro- 
mium effects on the mechanical properties of steels. The 
effect is not proportional to the chromium content, small 
percentages being more active than larger amounts. At 
first the chromium seems to dissolve in the steel, but as 
the amount increases, a double carbide of iron and chro- 
mium is formed, which possesses great hardness. This 
occurs in the steel either as isolated globules, or it may be 
dissolved in the metallic matrix (on annealing at 2192° F.), 
bestowing a very high degree of hardness on the alloy. 

Tungsten steel.—Although tungsten by itself melts only 
with great difficulty, it readily unites with iron, forming an 
alloy known as ferro-tungsten. Such an alloy containing 
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about 80 per cent. of tungsten is, for the preparation of 
tungsten-steel, added to the steel whilst.in the ladle. It is, 
however, preferable to use crucibles for melting in the 
alloy for special high-grade tool-steel. Tungsten-steel 
does not make sound castings except with the addition of 
a small quantity of aluminium and silicon; the fluidity of 
the alloy is slightly less than that of ordinary steel. The 
general effect of tungsten in steel is to make it intensely 
hard and brittle. It is very difficult to forge, and it can- 
not be welded when the content of tungsten exceeds 2 per 
cent. One peculiarity of tungsten-steel is that in the 
absence of carbon its strength or hardness is not increased 
by tempering. With a higher content of tungsten the steel 
can be worked only with the greatest difficulty. The 
higher grades cannot be worked with the file, and as none 
of them can be tempered, they must be shaped at one 
forging, and then ground to the form desired. Tungsten- 
steel may be cast in the form of tools which can be ground 
to a fine edge. Like chrome-steel, tungsten-steel can be 
readily worked at a red heat, but has to be handled with 
the greatest care to obtain the best results. An addition 
of tungsten gives to steel a very fine and uniformly crys- 
talline structure, and such steel is less affected by the 
atmosphere than ordinary steel. Tungsten-steel may also 
be prepared by adding metallic tungsten to the melted 
steel in a crucible. 


Bending tests conducted on bars of tungsten-steel show : 


that, as cast, the increase of the percentage of tungsten 
gradually diminishes the toughness, especially after 3.5 per 
cent. of tungsten is reached, this point being comparable 
with 1% per cent. of tungsten if the bars are annealed at 
about 1652° F., and then water-quenched, when a distinct 
hardening is noticeable. Unlike either the manganese or 
nickel steels, which, although brittle during the range from 
3 to 7 per cent. for manganese and from Io to I5 per cent. 
for nickel, become tough with higher percentages, tung- 
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sten-steel does not show this peculiar return to toughness, 
since the angle through which the bars bend decreases 
with the increase of tungsten. 

On fracture the tungsten-steels show very marked 
peculiarity. First a very fine crystalline structure com- 
mences with 1.5 per cent. of tungsten, and up to 7 per 
cent., the grain is extremely close, but not silky. This 
characteristic appearance of silkiness only appears when the 
carbon content exceeds 11% per cent. and is apparently, 
therefore due to the presence of a carbide of tungsten in 
association with the carbide of iron. 

Tungsten-steels with a high content of carbon are very 
retentive of magnetism, and an alloy with 5 per cent. tung- 
sten, with 0.62 per cent. carbon and 0.55 per cent. manga- 
nese, is found very suitable for the manufacture of perma- 
nent magnets in electric meters. The highest magnetic 
power attainable with the greatest retentiveness is reached 
when the tungsten content is varied between 4 and 7 per 
cent. Low-carbon steels with tungsten do not show this 
magnetic retentiveness. 

The special use of tungsten is for the production of self- 
hardening steels, that is, those which can be made hard 
enough to retain a cutting edge by heat treatment alone, 
without water-quenching. Such steels, if plunged when 
red hot into water, simply crack or split. They usually 
contain from 5 to 8 per cent. of tungsten, with 1.5 to 2.5 
per cent. of carbon. The following are some _ typical 
analyses of special tungsten-steels. * 


Analysis per cent. 


Carbon Tungsten Manganese Silicon Chromium 


Mushet (Osborn) .....1.65 5.8 2.12 1.36 0.45 
Allevard: ost. <2. eer 0.42 6.22 0.29 0.5 — 
Mushet (ordinary).... 2.0 7.81 0.19 0.9 — 
Mushet (special)...... 23 8.22 wee 1.60 — 


, 


* Greenwood. ‘‘ Steel and Iron.’ 
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The first mentioned steel is peculiar in that it can be 
successfully softened for machining by heating to the 
temperature of incipient redness (about 932° F.) and 
quenching in water. 

The second-named steel, of French manufacture, can, by 
quenching in water at 1112° F., be rendered (a) very 
hard; () of only medium hardness; or (c) quite soft, ac- 
cording as the temperature of the preliminary heating 1s 
taised to (a) 2372° FF =4(6) 18327 Foor (a) 1502 ee 

The Taylor and White special ‘‘quick speed” cutting 
steels with 5 per cent. of tungsten, 4 per cent. of molyb- 
denum and 4 per cent. of chromium can be worked at a 
red heat without losing their cutting edge. The temper of 
tools made from this alloy cannot readily be destroyed even 
when the rate of cutting makes the working face of the 
tool approach a low red heat. 

Vanadium-steel.—The element vanadium was discovered 
about a century ago ina lead ore from Zimapan, Mexico, 
by the Mexican mineralogist Del Rio who, by reason of its 
forming red salts, christened it erythrontum. This dis- 
covery, however, was later on discredited, Collet-Descotils 
declaring erythronium to be impure chromium and the 
mineral from which it was obtained, a lead chromate. 
Wohler, however, later on proved the mineral to be lead 
vanadate. In 1830 the element was re-discovered by Sef- 
strom, in bar iron from Eckersholm, Sweden, and was 
called by him vanadium in deference to the Scandinavian 
deity:Vanadis (a by-name of the goddess Freia). The 
element was isolated, about thirty years later, by Sir Henry 
Roscoe. 

While vanadium was formerly considered only of scientific 
interest, it has during the past few years sprung into the 
position of a metal which has practically marked an epoch 
in the history of the steel-trade, its alloy with iron, known 
as vanadium-steel forming a highly valuable material in the 
construction of automobiles, locomotives, etc. 
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It was already surmised by Dick that a small content of 
vanadium would increase the ductility of iron, and Hélouise* 
also concluded that by an addition of vanadium, steel would 
be rendered especially tenacious. He arrived at this con- 
clusion from the fact that Taberg wrought iron, which con- 
tains vanadium, is the softest of all Swedish brands of iron, 
and that many blast-furnace cinders in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, where a very ductile iron is produced, show a consid- 
erable content of vanadic acid. To clear up the matter, he 
prepared aluminium-vanadium by reducing vanadium by 
means of aluminium powder, and from this made alloys of 
vanadium with ferro-aluminium, ferro-nickel and ferro- 
cyanide, and added them to liquid steel in a crucible. The 
steel, produced by the basic process, showed a compressive 
strength of 48 kilogrammes and an elongation of 16.9 per 
cent. By being previously melted, without an addition, in 
a graphite crucible, it absorbed much carbon, and then 
showed a compressive strength of 96 kilogrammes and an 
elongation of only 2.3 per cent. The basic steel was then 
treated three different ways: 

a. The raw material together with I per cent. vanadium 
was remelted in a graphite crucible. The sample when 
forged, but without being annealed, showed a compressive 
strength of 109 kilogrammes and an elongation of 7.53 per 
cent. 

b. Steel with 0.5 per cent. vanadium in a crucible 
brasqued with magnesia had a compressive strength of 66 
kilogrammes, and an elongation of 16 per cent. 

c. With 1 per cent. vanadium, a compressive strength of 
97 kilogrammes and an elongation of 14 per cent., and 
when annealed a compressive strength of 71 kilogrammes 
and an elongation of 20 per cent. 

The latter material which is very soft by itself acquires, 
on hardening, an extraordinary degree of hardness. White 


* Stahl and Eisen, 1896, No. 16. 
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iron with a compressive strength of 38 to 39 kilogrammes 
and an elongation of 19 per cent. showed, with an addition 
of 0.5 per cent. vanadium, a compressive strength of 61.25 
kilogrammes and an elongation of I2 per cent. in an unan- 
nealed state, and after annealing a compressive strength of 
53 kilogrammes and an elongation of 32 per cent. 

According to J. Kent Smith,* two varieties of steel, 
otherwise equal, but one of which contains 0.53 per cent. 
vanadium, show the following properties. 


With Without 
vanadium. | vanadium. 
Tensile strength....-. ..ss.-- +--+. 2. ececce cess 72.42 62.50 
Limit of elasticity.«----+ +--ss-sseees cece eens 50.75 35.70 
IDeA? coomedes cone eens occa Gocco ns0SdaOUUoOD 6.25 8.00 
Reduction of cross-section. ------ +--+ eecseseeee 5.90 7.80 
Tensile axe 
After annealing, strength |. Ductility 
intone. in per cent. 
Solty steels cnete.s oles 122) Sei erayeteleteversrctetarnicte ae ee 30 17 
Same with 1 percent. vanadium .............. 61 14 
ne statterrantealedicsnictsrs-tteteisnsiste tte reletstereienstanete 45 20 
HAN fe : Tensile [{ Ductili 
Effect in wrought iron. strength |. uctiity 
in tons. 2m Pet cent. 
ig ae pa 
Wrought iron. 24.5 19 
Same with 0.5 per cent anata hardened 30 12 
Pheplattersannealed@w..-c-cicetreste neste ete 33 32 


Bending tests by Professor Arnold have shown that 
vanadium-steel will stand a much higher alternating stress 


than steels containing any of the other alloys. 


*Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 20, 1183. 


A high 
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carbon may break at 100 alternations. Steels of the best 
acid or open-hearth casting will run as high as 290. An 
excellent quality of nickel-steel ran to 270, while vanadium- 
steel has attained as high as 570, or nearly 100 per cent. 
better than a good nickel compound. 

To get the best results vanadium must be used in ex- 
tremely small quantities. A little goes a great way, too 
much being as useless as not enough. 

In speaking of vanadium in an address before the Central 
Railway Club at Buffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1907, Mr. J. 
Kent Smith says: ‘‘Its action is very powerful; it may be 
said that vanadium is to metallurgy what strychnine is to 
medicine, and therefore it is only used in small quantities.” 

“Vanadium increases the strength of steel ‘per se,’ but’ 
to the greatest extent by acting through another con- 
stituent (present in such quantities as not to dynamically 
‘poison’ the steel in question), while it confers in itself to 
steel properties of great dynamic value. This first is ex- 
emplified by the following table.” 


. Comparative effects of chromium and vanadium on static tests. 


Lbs. per sq. | Ultimate beg : : 
. ongation| Reduction 
Rolled Bars Untreated. in. elastic | tensile : 
esti efeaess on 2 in. of area. 
Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Percent. | Per cent. 
sq. in. sq. in. 
Crucible Steels 
Plain carbon-manganese+-+++sreeeseerers 35,840 60,480 35 ! 60.0 
+ 0.5 per cent. chromium sere eerees 51,296 76,160 | 33 | 60.6 

ee Laut Leet BP Teg. Oo" eho sya a)ae aie'e 56,000 85,568 30 57.3 

eS Ok ts vanadium -----+-+-- 63,840 77,052 | 31 | 60.0 

Se ES 1s es Te  Scascccceo 68,006 81,760 26 59.0 

“s Sues “ En PRN ralelela dhe! aid ove 76,384 | 88,-32 24 | 59.0 

i +4 per. cent. chromium + i doa 81,088 081864 Oh 56.6 

15 - vanadtam ie | 

ze + ie chromium +}. 56 nl 18. é 

“ Sey Fee 90,496 135,29 | 5 | 46.3 
Open- hearth Stents | | 
Plain carbon-manganese.++-, +++++++++++ | 39,648 72,128 | 34 | 52.6 

=f. Ou Per cent. | 

Chromium + 0-15 ~~  — Peresesseees 77,056 | 116,480 25 Coe 
Vanadium 


‘Vanadium, however, can be regarded as a ‘master’ 
alloy, in that it can act in totally different ways, and by 
judiciously using it in the line one wishes to follow, steels 
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of great dynamic super-excellence, great static super-excel- 
lence, or with combinations of both, are attainable, such as 
can be obtained by xo other known means.” 

“The following table illustrates type of this :’’ 


Automobile purposes are taken owing to requirements of same being of the most 
exigent nature. 


| ; z 4 diam Venadi 
Carbon Nickel ee vee con Can nue 
Nature. Tests. “Axle? “Axle” Vanadium srank- ontinua 
| Steal Stock Axle Steel. Shait Mesh 
| oes. : Steel. Gear Steel. 
| 
Yield Point (lbs. sq. in.) 41,330 | 49,270 63,570 110,100 224,000 
Ultimate Stress.-------- 65,340 $7,360 onese 27,800 eae 
, (RAYS) morior DOUeOe Gren as 62 5 a .87 9 
Static... + 1 Elongation p.c. on 2in-- 42 33 a3 20 fra 
| Reduct on of Area -----| 61% 58% 61% 58% 39% 
l Torsional Twists-------- 2.6 3.2 4.2 By ls 1.8 
Intermediate Alternating Bends------ ba) I2 18 : 10 6 
Resistance to Pendulum 
Impact (ft. lbs.). --+-. 12.3 14 16.5 12 6 
Alternating Impract 
Number of Stresses , 960 800 2,700 1,850 800 
Dynamic--{ Falling Weight on 
Notched Bar, Number | 
ORE OU Gas aisteietelehaisvereis 25 35 69 Yoo 
Rotary Vibrations, Num- | | 
| ber of Revolutions---- 6,200  10,coo 67,500 | veeeerevvees et eecereeee, 


N. B.—All figures obtained under comparative conditions. 


The initial material for the preparation of vanadium-steel 
is vanadate (lead vanadate), which in acomminuted state is 
brought into double its weight of saltpeter-cake. After the, 
at first, violent effervescence, the mass which becomes 
gradually thicker is moderately heated for 20 to 30 minutes, 
and thep drawn off. The solidified melt is pulverized, 
washed with water and for several hours thoroughly stirred, 
steam being at the same time introduced. Iron plates are 
then for four to six hours suspended in the vessel, whereby 
the contents of the latter separate into a white precipitate 
containing lead sulphate, silicic acid and unchanged ore, 
and into a dark green to blue fluid which contains the 
vanadium as ‘sulphate or double sulphate. The fluid is 
siphoned off and compounded with 25 per cent. soda-lye so 
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long as a precipitate is formed. This precipitate is filtered. 
in a filtering press, washed and dried; it forms a black 
mass which contains 18 per cent. vanadic anhydride V.O;. 

The oxide mixture thus obtained may be reduced ac- 
cording to Goldschmidt’s process by igniting, by means of 
a fulminating pellet, 15 parts of the oxide mixture with 4.5 
parts of aluminium whereby a regulus is obtained which 
contains 14.9 per cent. vanadium, 58.1 per cent. iron, 26 
per cent. aluminium; and 1.5 per cent. silicon. Or the 
oxide mixture is reduced in an electric furnace by heating 
8 parts of it with 2 parts charcoal to the melting point, 
and introducing into the melt, in small portions at a time, 
I part of aluminium. The regulus obtained according to 
this method contains 16 per cent. vanadium, 70 per cent. 
iron, 2 per cent. silicon and 12 per cent. aluminium carbide. 

According to an article in ‘‘The Mining Journal,” vana- 
dium steels may be grouped in three classes: (1) Those 
containing vanadium alone; (2) Those with vanadium and 
nickel ; and (3) vanadium and chromium. The following are 
some interesting results obtained by addition of vanadium : 

Tensile Limit.of 


Strength in Elasticity in 
Ibs. persq.in. Ibs. per sq. in. 


Mild steel, low percentage of phos- 


PHOTUS - + eee eee ee eee ee ee eeee 60,000 35,000 
Mild steel, carbonized with cast iron 

in graphite crucible .-----+----- 62,000 47,000 
Mild steel, witho.5 per cent. of va- 

TAKEN Oban) gop” OOF NAO DINO Um oOUnG 94,000 74,000 
Mild steel, with 1 percent. of vana- 

dium, not annealed.......-. ---- 138,000 112,000 
Mild steel, with 1 per cent.of vana- 

dium, not annealed..-.----.-++-- 102,000 82,000 


This 1 per cent. vanadium steel is usually employed for 
objects subjected to vibrations, as it resists the effects of 
traction admirably. 

The second class of vanadium steels is that containing 
vanadium and nickel. The proportion is usually 0.2 and 

26 
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0.4 per cent. vanadium and 2 to 6 per cent. nickel. With 
these steels a tensile strength of 78,000 to 87,000 lbs. per 
sq. in. is obtained; elasticity of 55,000 to 70,000 Ibs. per sq. 
in., and elongation varying from 30 to 35 per cent. After 
tempering, the resistance to tension and limit of elasticity 
attain 220,000 and 195,000 Ibs., and elongation falls from 10 
to 8 per cent. Nickel has a peculiar action, as it makes steel 
hard until 8 per cent., and from 8 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
so brittle that one can break it with a hammer; from 15 to 
25 per cent. extensibility rapidly augments to become 
almost stationary. Vanadium makes nickel steel more homo- 
geneous, decreases fragility which nickel tends to give steel, 
though we must add that it is rarely employed with more 
than 8 per cent. of nickel. Such steel, from the fact that 
nickel gives a very great resistance to impact, is specially 
suited for piston rods, connecting rods, smali shafts, etc. 

In the third class of vanadium steels we have vanadium 
chrome-steels, the two best proportions for which are as 
follows : 


MGarho mica elect ioiele siedenst terete 0.20 0.40 per cent. 
(itterebkoranoorodiod cqoes cyavobetarstste ae it ii 
Wiatracitttilrers «laisletetstcteivelerstercierenvier dene 0.20 0.20 


Chromium augments the resistance to impact and tension, 
but has a tendency to produce a very hard metal, difficult 
to work hot, and welding can only be operated successfully 
by electricity, owing to the tendency of chromium to oxi- 
dize and form slag. Chromium gives a steel difficult to 
cut and work cold, and the Carnegie Steel Company could 
find nothing better to cut this steel plate than a disk re- 
volving at a very great rate of speed. This disk, 6 ft. in 
diameter, mounted like a circular saw, cuts plates 6 ins. 
thick; a jet of steam plays continually on the part being 
cut. Vanadium in the proportion of 0.15 to 0.25 per cent. 
counterbalances the tendency of chromium and facilitates 
cutting. 
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The steel is particularly suitable for crank-shafts, cranks, 
propeller shafts, locomotive and wagon axles, journals, etc. 
The following are results of experiments which clearly show 
the influence of vanadium on chrome: 


» asi g bs 
S f= 3 
~ s. .o) 
28 S ae ee 
bo" igs s a 
S ot 43 8 Ss a 
& 7) sth (| : < 
Yu cas Cia {@} 
wo ome i=} 
SS et Jo), 25) 
oa OD LO eo: 
Rf Bu 3.| Me 
n wv (cB) — 
aS ey, 9, ey | 
a ea a Q 
Manganese carbon steel....5........2c05-- 56,000 ; 33,000 , 60] 35 
The same plus 0.5 per cent. chromium ....| 71,000 | 45,000 | 61 33 
ES eee oe se aa Os 000 51,000 57 30 
; Saas TO! © mph vanadium ..... 71,000 |- 60,000 | 60 31 
< SSO RIN GS oie se ----| 75,000} 64,000 | 59 | 26 
ot mer OR2S oe ie, sce 81,000 71,000 50 24 
. os ** I per cent. chromium and 
0.15 per cent. vanadium..| 101,000 | 75,000 | 57) 24 
7 % ‘* ft per cent. chromium and 
: 0.25 per cent. vanadium..! 128,000 | 104,000 | 46! 19 
Se ‘* t per cent. chromium and 
0.25 per cent. vanadium} 
. tempered aeves se emerrccstie 178,000 | 148,000 | 48 16 
ne ** y per cent. chromium and 
0.25 per cent. vanadium 
LEIMPEL CO yaiaretoe He cites clos 203.000 | 188,000 | 45 12 


Nickel-steel.—This alloy of iron with nickel has been re- 
ferred to under nickel alloys. 

Alloys of iron with other metals will be found under the 
respective headings. 


CHA Ri he OVA. 
SILVER ALLOYS. 


Pure silver possesses but little hardness, and articles 
manufactured from it would be subject to considerable 
wear. For this reason silver-ware is never made of the 
pure metal, but always of alloys with other metals, except- 
ing certain chemical utensils which must be of pure silver, 
as alloys would be attacked by the substances to be manipu- 
lated in them. 

The alloys of silver are of real interest only when they 
are made with gold, copper, or aluminium. With the other 
metals, with very few exceptions, they are of no use in the 
arts. The alloys of silver and gold, and silver and copper 
are those employed for articles of luxury and for coinage. 
The alloys of silver, gold and copper are used for the same 
purpose. An alloy of silver, copper and tin is made into 
a solder for plated-ware and false jewelry. In modern 
times alloys containing silver and nickel, or silver, nickel, 
and zinc, are much used for table utensils; they having a 
beautiful white appearance and being much cheaper than 
alloys of copper and silver, which were formerly exclusively 
used for the purpose. 

Alloys of silver and aluminium.—These alloys have 
previously been briefly referred to. Aluminium and silver 
form beautiful white alloys, considerably harder than pure 
aluminium, and take a very high polish. They have the 
advantage over copper alloys of being unchangeable on 
exposure to the air and retaining their white color. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to alloy coins with aluminium 
instead of with copper, which would render them much 


( 404 ) 
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more durable, but the results of experiments made on a 
large scale were not satisfactory. 

The alloys of aluminium and silver show very varying 

physical properties according to the content of aluminium. 
An alloy consisting of 100 parts of aluminium and 5 of 
silver differs but little from pure aluminium, but is consid- 
erably harder and takes a beautiful polish. An alloy of 
aluminium 169 parts and silver 5 possesses considerable 
elasticity, and is recommended for fine watch-springs and 
dessert knives. An alloy of equal parts of aluminium and 
silver shows a hardness equal to that of bronze. 
_ Tiers-argent (one-third stlver).—This alloy is chiefly 
prepared in Paris factories for the manufacture of various 
utensils, and as indicated by its name consists of silver 
33.33 parts and aluminium 66.66. The advantages of this 
alloy over silver consist in the lower price and greater 
hardness; it is also stamped and engraved with greater 
ease than the alloys of copper and silver. 

Alloys of silver and zinc.—Silver and zinc have great 
affinity for each other, and consequently are readily alloyed. 
The alloys are prepared by throwing the required quantity 
of zinc previously wrapped in paper into the melted and 
strongly-heated silver, stirring thoroughly with an iron 
rod, and pouring the fused mass at once into moulds. 
Alloys of silver and zinc can be obtained both ductile and 
flexible. An alloy consisting of zinc 2 parts and silver 1 
has nearly the color of pure silver and is quite ductile. 
With a larger proportion of zinc it becomes, however, 
brittle. In preparing the alloy a small quantity of zinc 
volatilizes, and hence somewhat more has to be taken than 
the finished product is to contain. 

By pouring melted zinc into melted silver, G. H. Godfrey* 
prepared the following alloys: 


Ihe ie nae IV. 
Silvie te anes cater teds Sve 8.16 22.47 49.72 67.58 
ZANC Some ecco cc oes 91.84 7753 50.28 22042 


*Percy. Gold and Silver. Vol. I, p. 169. 
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The surface of I. was bluish-gray. The alloy was hard, 
easily frangible, and readily scratched with a knife. Its 
fracture was bluish-gray, finely granular and feebly lustrous. 

The surface of II. was bluish-gray, The alloy was harder 
than I., readily frangible, but less easily scratched. Its 
fracture was bluish-gray, bright and. fibro-columnar. 

The surface of III. was copper-red after solidification. 
The alloy was hard, brittle and easily pulverized. The 
broken surface, when fractured cold, was white and very 
bright and somewhat columnar. 

The surface of IV. had a faint reddish-yellow tint. The 
alloy was hard and easily frangible; its fracture white and 
very bright, but it soon tarnished ; its fracture was columnar. 

Alloys of silver and zinc possess valuable properties, 
especially that of retaining their white color and being more 
fusible than silver-copper alloys. It has, therefore, been 
proposed to use them for coinage, and especially for small 
coins. Alloys with 5, 10, and 20 per cent. of zinc pre- 
pared with this object in view were white, with a tinge of 
yellow and the coins made of them more elastic and sonor- 
ous, and not as easily blackened by sulphuretted hydro- 
genas silver-copper alloys. Comparative experiments have, 
however, shown that for coins it would be preferable to use 
alloys, which, in addition to silver and zinc, contain copper, 
the following composition having been especially recom- 
mended for the purpose: Silver 835 parts, copper 93, zinc 72. 

The alloy can be readily rolled into a sheet of suitable 
thickness, and should it become brittle its ductility may be 
restored by annealing. 

Alloys of silver, copper, and nickel.—Nickel by itself 
makes silver very hard and brittle, such alloys being diffi- 
cult to work into utensils. But by adding some copper 
the alloys can be cast, rolled, and fused, and the articles 
manufactured from them are harder than those from silver 
and copper alloys. Alloys of silver, nickel, and copper are 
much used by French manufacturers for articles formerly 
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prepared from standard silver. These compositions may 
be considered as an argentan whose properties have been 
improved by a content of silver. 

Argent-Ruolz.—The articles manufactured by Ruolz, of 
Paris, from the so-called Ruolz silver, or argent francais, 
have the appearance of pure silver, but are much cheaper 
and harder. According to the quality of the articles, dif- 
ferent alloys are used, a few such compositions being given | 
as follows: 


Parts. 
ae IT; TSE 
SHEL sacs rimee Mee Seah enogef 1 33 40 20 
Copier me con cetstee tiers ee 37 to 42 30 to 40 45 to 55 
Nick eli mse cite eee 25 to 30 20 to 30 25 to 35 


C. D. Abel, of London, has patented in England several 
alloys containing silver and nickel. They are divided into 
two classes, the first consisting of alloys of silver, copper, 
and nickel, with or without an addition of manganese. The 
alloys of this class may be composed according to the fol- 
lowing proportions :— 


Per cent. 
A. B. vs e 
3 Same lhe: SLM sf 
SHiliGe seed 5 ABO -e let eee be) 20 
INDUC lac Aaamickan cack teuhea sacra aaa 25 to 30 os to 30 25 to 35 
(Capystnee cade code RAG Onee Ie e One 37 to 42 30 to 40 a 45 to 55 


The second group of these alloys consists of silver, cop- 
per, nickel and zinc, with or without manganese, and is 
composed of the following proportions :— 
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Parts 
D 1D, F 
Silvertiaate cn nea ae cas oni 333 340 400 
Copper tiene cone terrence 418 420 446 
ZATIO ser seena ea yaee seve mint Rone, Neuen renens 163 163 108 
IN Sie go ech Reem mo ooeors a come gies 86 80 46 


Of the above-mentioned alloys A, D, and E are especially 
intended for rolled, pressed, or drawn silver articles, C for 
casting, and F for jewelry. The content of silver in these 
alloys varies from 20 to 4o per cent., according to the pur- 
poses for which they are to be used—the. proportion of 
nickel being the less, the greater that of silver. 

For the alloys of the first group the patentee uses the 
purest copper found in commerce and purified nickel, the 
purification of the latter being effected in the following 
manner: The ordinary impure nickel of commerce is dis- 
solved in nitric acid or in dilute sulphuric acid, the solution 
in the latter case being promoted by connecting the nickel 
with the positive pole of a galvanic battery. The solution 
is treated with chlorine, and the ferric oxide precipitated by 
boiling with calcium carbonate. The solution is subse- 
quently precipitated with soda, the precipitate re-dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted with a large 
quantity of water, saturated with chlorine, and then treated 
with barium carbonate, and allowed to cool. From the 
fluid separated from the precipitate the nickel is sub- 
sequently precipitated by the galvanic.method and then 
reduced. 

Nickel-speiss can be treated by the dry method by melt- 
ing 100 parts of it with 20 of saltpeter and roo of feldspar, 
whereby the cobalt forms a blue glass. The residue is 
roasted, washed, and dissolved in sulphuric acid, the result- 
ing fluid being treated in the same manner as above. But 
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no matter how the nickel may have been purified, it is of 
advantage before preparing the alloys to remelt-it in a 
crucible together with yellow or red prussiate of potash, 50 
parts of yellow or 25 to 30 of red prussiate of potash being 
used for the purification of the commercial nickel. Fre- 
quently thts method alone suffices for the purification of the 
commercial nickel, which by these means is obtained in 
well-fluxed, homogeneous pieces of any desired size. 

The nickel purified in the above or any other manner is 
melted with the copper and an addition of charcoal and 
yellow, or better, red prussiate of potash, which when used 
as flux, is claimed to impart special properties to the alloys. 
In preparing an alloy which is to contain the highest con- 
tent of silver and the smallest of copper, it is of advantage 
to add some manganese to prevent oxidation as much as 
possible, since the addition of nickel, if exceeded above a 
certain proportion, would impair the quality of the alloy. 
For this purpose sufficient oxide of manganese previously 
glowed with charcoal in a closed crucible is added to the 
mixture of copper and nickel before melting so that a pre- 
liminary alloy, consisting of 80 to 90 parts of copper and 
nickel and Io to 20 parts of manganese, is obtained—borax, 
red or yellow prussiate of potash, and charcoal being used 
as flux. The manganese readily combines with the copper, 
and the nickel and silver form with them a ductile alloy 
readily worked. 

For the preparation of the alloys D, E, and F, the patentee 
employs the purest commercial copper and zinc and nickel 
purified by one of the methods above described. He first 
melts the copper and zinc together in the right proportions, 
and adds to the alloy thus obtained, the nickel by remelt- 
ing, using the above-mentioned fluxing agents. For an 
alloy with a large percentage of silver, manganese is added 
in the same manner as above described. 

The preliminary alloys thus obtained are subsequently 
melted together with the necessary quantity of silver, either 
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yellow or red prussiate of potash, charcoal or borax, to- 
gether with phosphorus being added. ‘For the production 
of an alloy of phosphorus and copper the use of phosphor- 
copper deserves the preference. Its content of phosphorus 
having been previously determined by an analysis, it is added 
to the argentiferous alloyinsuch a quantity that the content 
of phosphorus of the latter amounts to % to 2 per cent. 
The phosphor-copper i8 best prepared by heating 8 parts of 
comminuted copper with 1 part of a mixture of 4o parts of 
charcoal and 27 of superphosphate of lime. The final silver 
alloys can also be at once fused with this mixture of char- 
coal and superphosphate of lime previously heated to a 
slight red heat, using 1000 parts of the alloy to 100 of the 
mixture. By this process the content of phosphorus in the 
alloys will be the greater the longer the heating has been 
continued. The introduction of phosphorus makes the 
alloys more fusible and more homogeneous, and at the 
same time imparts to them a white color. To retain these 
advantages and to restore to the alloy its ductility lost by 
the addition of phosphorus, the latter is almost entirely re- 
moved, after homogeneous ingots have been obtained, by 
heating the alloy with charcoal powder in a closed crucible 
for several hours. 

Alloys of silver, copper, nickel, and zinc.—These alloys 
have been used for the preparation of small coins, especially . 
in Switzerland. The coins while wearing well, however, 
soon lose their original beautiful white color and acquire a 
disagreeable yellowish shade resembling the color of poor 
brass. For coinage these alloys have the further disad- 
vantage of the silver contained in them being only regained 
by a very tedious process. 
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Alloys for Swiss tracttonal cotns. 


20 centimes. 10 centimes. 5 centimes. 
PRartse Pants: Parts. 
15 10 5 
50 55 60 
25 25 25 
10 10 10 


Mousset’s silver alloy.—Copper 59.06 parts, silver 27.56, 
zine 9.57, nickel 3.42. Color, yellowish with a reddish 
tinge, but white upon the fractured surface. 

The argent-Ruolz sometimes contains also certain quan- 
tities of zinc. The following alloys can be rolled into sheet 
or drawn out into wire :— 


Parts. 
Te MOU. III 
Silvetienen Peete ce uae en nid ee ene 33.3 34 40 
GOD Pere we ar ay tated cdc s cistevsyaieseisreie! Ses 41.8 42 44.6 
Nickel Since 8.6 8 4.6 
TERN Ses poy Brie PE TE Re ES RO OR 16.3 18 10.8 


Alloys of silver and arsenic.—These alloys may be formed 
by direct fusion, and the silver will retain a certain pro- 
portion of arsenic even when the temperature is very high. 
The compound made of 86 parts of silver to 14 of arsenic is 
of a dead grayish-white color, brittle, and acquires a metallic 
luster by friction. It is very fusible. An alloy composed of 
silver 49 parts, copper 49 and arsenic 2, is very ductile and 
has a beautiful white color. It was formerly used for the 
manufacture of table-ware, for which it is, however, not 
suitable on account of the poisonous properties of the 


- arsenic. 


Alloys of silver, copper and cadmium.—Cadmium imparts 
to silver alloys great flexibility and ductility, without im-- 
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pairing their white color. Some of the more important 
alloys of this group are composed of— * 


Rants. 


I. TT,2) TE OPV) Ve oP Vie 


Silver er ye ana orien g80 | 950 | goo | 860 | 666 | 667 | 500 
Copperas Peso Soe 15 15 18 20 25 50 50 
Cadniitimis es same ieee 5 35 82 | 180 | 309 | 283 | 450 


In preparing these alloys the great volatility of cadmium 
must be taken into consideration. The silver and copper 
are, as a rule, first alloyed; the cadmium wrapped in paper 
is then brought into the fused mass, the whole quickly 
stirred and at once poured into moulds. By this mode of 
procedure volatilization of cadmium is best prevented. 

Silver is also used in the preparation of other alloys, par- 
ticularly in connection with platinum, which will be referred 
to later on. No true alloys of silver and iron have been 
made, only more or less intimate mixtures, in which silver 
appears in the shape of drops or filaments. The alloys of 
silver with cobalt and chromium are generally very hard 
and brittle, and thus far have found no application in the 
industries. 

Alloys of silver and copper.—These alloys are more used 
than any other compounds of silver, and in most countries 
form: the legal composition of coins and silverware. Silver 
and copper are easily alloyed in all proportions, the com- 
bination taking place with expansion, and its specific gravity 
is less than that calculated from the proportions of the 
component metals... The copper imparts to silver greater 
hardness, strength, and toughness, the alloys acquiring the 
property of giving out a beautiful sound. The presence of 
copper does not modify the color of silver so long as the 
proportion of copper does not exceed 40 to 50 per cent.; a 


a aS 
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greater proportion imparts to the alloy a yellowish tint 
similar to that of brass, and if the compound contains from 
65 to 70 per cent. of copper the color is reddish, approach- 
ing that of pure copper. 

The alloys of copper and silver, though easily prepared by 
the ordinary process of fusion, are, nevertheless, subject to 
the defect of separation, or “‘liquation,’’ which necessitates 
certain precautions when running the metal into moulds. 
When such an alloy is run into a cold ingot mould, the 
center of the ingot shows a lower degree of fineness than 
the portion nearer the sides of the mould; and even in the 
monetary alloys all the portions are not of the same degree 
of fineness. 

Formerly the silver used for coinage frequently contained 
small quantities of gold, and for this reason nearly all the 
older coins are treated in the mints by the wet method to 
regain the gold. 

At the present time the fineness of all coins is deter- 
mined by thousandths, the standard varying according to 
the size of the coins, and the laws of the different coun- 
tries, from 7%%%5 to wos. In the following table the com- 
positon of the silver coins of various countries is given :— 
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Country. Coins. ‘ Fineness. 
LNUBARES occas 8 Pieces of mand 2iculdenstim- scare e-riie 900 
Belgium ;.... Gran C-PlECEs ascremmeyersn ciersteia er teatedeaete ctor 897 

Dok: biewiee PERCHES Cont es LORETO RC Gee SN GO AD OO Nomar 835 
Braztleeertetr Milreis, pieces of 500 and 200 reis ............ 916 
Denmark ....| Dobbelt rigsdaler, rigsdaler, halvdaler ........ 875 

Ss sa Vanks (Verriasdalenyiovetes oc ter emaeciere ceraae 500 
INEM iaableGo ne LENCO! iy BAY Hin HS ible soa ssunad cones 916.66 
ow p trees eee Pieces of 20, "0 ands piasttiesis.. eee een 833% 

GS morc PIi@GeS2O1 Teplastres ca. unouimemcs stereo aeinecoret nese 755 

Fee Aereaye cle Piecesronerande “amiastres saan iat: 750 
nance marmsae Pieces of 5, 2 and I franc, and 50 and 20 cen- 

ELT OS GS oe cietin es mec eiiohler a chevopeietehe tee fe haters eres 835 
Germany..... Marke piece nciacacsins sunny: trl ene Wier orcietsatrerei sel reat goo 
Great Britain.| Crown, half-crown and shilling............... 925 
Greece ....... Pieces of 5,1, 34. and Yrdrachime ss. 4. sane ee: 900 
Hollands: Piecesrol aoe leatid 22 euldenwrs ese sr rien O45 
ical veers rere Pieces:O ies. e2nl, porander celica sameeren eee 835 
Mexico ...... Peso (average by U.S. Mint assay) .......... gol 

HD Pate ee Peso of Maximilian (average by U. S. Mint 

ASSAY) Tae we aheteas aera Seo ate Ee aneenyate 9c2% 
Norway...... Pieces-of 1, %, 4, 75 specie daler .........4... 875 
IRorticaliees Pieces of 500 reis (by U. S. Mint assay) ...... gi2 
Prussia ‘Mhalersprecest. hs. seat arene ee eee eee 900 

Ae OldwWhalers beforestGh7 aera ee aa ee 750 
RUSSIA ce | Piéees oft, 34 and’ ruble 6. 0.2 768.5 

Sy bo as Piecesiol Pwiateain buble: ease nnn cae ee 750 
SHOU RasGoods Dollar oF 5 (pesetas ot. maces demir iettae 900 

ann te Peseta (present, by U. S. Mint assay) ........ 835 
Sweden ...... Riksdaler, crown and ¥% riksdaler ..+.....:.. 750 
Switzerland ~.|\"Piecesoh zum andi yarancsn ors cee nine teen 800 
Munkeyaecose PEIECES Ol ZO LO) s5yatid, 2) plasthes seer pera | 830 
United States.) Dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, half 

dime and three-cent piece se. nec scree ae ole 900 


The various silver-copper alloys employed in England 
for manufacturing purposes are given by Gee* as shown in 
the following tables :— 


| 
| it | It 08 i IV. 
oz. dwt. er. | oF: dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. 
Silvenjaacee see Oy es) OM LOO. @ ne OUR T4AaenO, 
Copperneeeene | o 20 (o) yn) (a) 3 ©) (0) © 


*Gee. Silversmith’s Handbook. 
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; oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. 
Silver Show cians. One. “12 Oa 1s) SO Oy) ii 1 OQ Ie 6 
Copper. s..... fe) (We oO GW 0) fo) Gp MW: fo) teen) 


Alloy No. VIII. is about the commonest alloy possible 
to make without the color showing a perceptible yellow 
cast. 

The fineness of silver used in the manufacture of silver- 

ware in different countries varies from To00 tO=a os as 
shown by the following table:— 


Countries. Fineness. 
Bitissiane Sa SOMy ae Shins wile aera ac oct octdelesclacieie car 780 
PMS AD AVAL TA aye tear PAC al PRED on 2 ER hol dof eeiciole Mharoia seals ee COLE, 
LE yGd ENING. -- eceavatc OARS Creed SEP a RAE EMO MOE RIE MERRITT es an O22 
; 950 
IRNPsh ee. Une by eG SYS Reattbiaha oy hein HS MeIGOnle Sve coimce Date Cire B55 


Silver alloyed with copper in the preceding proportions 
has, in form of wire or sheet, a hardness equal to that of 
cold-forged copper. By continued mechanical manipulation 
the hardness increases, however, and may be made equal 
to that of wrought-iron. Silver is also sometimes used for 
casting small articles of art, but it is difficult to obtain 
castings entirely free from blow-holes. This evil can, how- 
ever, be readily prevented by adding to the alloy a small 
quantity of zinc, about 1 per cent. The resulting castings 
will be homogeneous, and free from blow-holes, while the 
ductility of the alloy is not in the least impaired by sucha 
small percentage of zinc. 

In consequence of the frequent annealing required in 
working articles of silver, they gradually acquire a steel- 
gray color, which is due to the oxidation of copper. Hence 
the finished articles must be subject to a special manipula- 
tion called ‘“‘blanching.”’ This is effected by boiling the 
articles in a fluid consisting of 40 parts of water and one 
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part of sulphuric acid. The oxide of copper readily dis- 
solves in the mixture, leaving the surface of the article 
coated with a layer of chemically pure silver. 

The Japanese have a remarkable series of alloys, in which 
the precious metals replace the tin and zinc of ordinary 
bronze, but really their main alloys with the exception of © 
bronze are comprised in the -following example given by 
Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen in a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, June 13, 1890. The first is called 

Shaku-do.—It contains : 


I; Lic 

GOpDeric ce casters Certlone eitiens eo nvel deals ata tier ties Ofc ©: 05-77 
Silver Ney cxtew Sostak wos SOR ROTO EEO eG S 0.08 
GO] divseie red cc waltatts clcien cn Geter tar ei Grin. BOS 4.16 
Titan cancel tone a eeoaet tote eee ie eee a Onda — 
Tronvand arsenic so. aaeen sere a teen RULaGeS — 
99.89 100.01 


As will be seen from the analyses, the alloy contains in 
addition to about 95 per cent. of copper as much as 4 per 
cent. of gold. It has been used for very large works. 
Colossal statues are made of it, one cast at Nara in the 
seventh century being especially remarkable. The quantity 
of gold is, however, very variable, and certain specimens 
contain only 1.5 per cent. of the precious metal. 

The next important alloy used by the Japanese is called 

Shibu-icht, the following being typical analyses of it: 


Copper Sieve ehalgpe ale ejeie: Sieve 'e ererebujarayeie ase euciemnlovekerava 67.31 51.10 
VET s Okie 's eerhitie catalase nc nee oe 32.07 48.93 
Goldliswac so esinc ccieiniere tose oelarciontale biel eerieere traces 0.12 
Tr niicckeiic cintscan.y steeleisicters Sree reh eee eee 0.52 — 
99.90 100.15 


There are many varieties of it, but in both these alloys— 
skaku-do and shibu-ichi—the point of interest is, that the 
precious metals are, as it were, sacrificed in order to pro- 
duce definite results, gold and silver, when used pure, be- 
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ing employed very sparingly to heighten the general effect. 
In the case of shaku-do, it will be seen presently that the 
gold appears to enable the metal to receive a beautiful rich 
purple coat or patina when treated with certain pickling 
solutions, while shibu-ichi possesses a peculiar silver-gray 
tint of its own, which, under ordinary atmospheric influ- 
ences, becomes very beautiful, and to which the Japanese 
artists are very partial. These are the principal alloys, but 
there are several varieties of them as well as combinations 
of shaku-do and shibu-ichi in various proportions, as, for 
instance, in the case of kin-shibu-ichi, the composition of 
which would correspond to one part of skaku-do rich in 
gold, and two parts of shibu-ichi, rich in silver. 

With regard to the use of pickling solution, they are 
made up respectively in the following proportions, and are 
used boiling :— 


Verdigris -.-.---.--- 438 grains 87 grains 220 grains 
Sulphate of copper -- 292 grains 427 grains 4O grains 

INGER@D hers aes Pastis musta == 87 grains — 

Common salt-.---..-. — 146 grains _ 

Sulphur ....--.--.... — 233 grains = 

Water. .---+.......-- 1 gallon — 1 gallon 
Vinegar «+--+ +++--+ + — 1 gallon 5 fluid drachms 


The most widely employed is No. I. When boiled in No. 
III. solution, pure copper will turn a brownish-red, and 
shaku-do, which contains a little gold, becomes purple. The 
effect of small quantities of metallic impurity as affecting the 
color resulting from the action of the pickle will be appre- 
ciated from the following remarks: Copper containing a small 
quantity of antimony gives a shade very different from that 
resulting from the pickling of pure copper. But the copper 
produced in Japan is often the result of smelting complex 
ores, and the methods of purification are not so perfectly 
understood as in the West. The result is that the so-called 
“antimony” of the Japanese art metal-workers, which is 
present in the variety of copper called “‘ kuromi,” is really a 


27 
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complex mixture containing tin, cobalt, and many other 
metals, so that a metal-worker has ay infinite series of 
materials at command with which to secure any particular 
shade; and these are used with much judgment, although 
the scientific reason for the adoption of any particular sam- 
ple may be hidden from him. It is strictly accurate to say 
that each particular shade of color is the result of minute 
quantities of metallic impurity. 

The action of the above-mentioned solutions is remark- 
able. Take copper to which a small amount of silver anda 
small amount of gold are added. The amount of gold may 
be variable, and artificers often take credit for putting in 
much more than analysis proves to be present, but a small 
amount of gold, it may be only I per cent., is sufficient to 
entirely change the character of copper, and when it is 
treated by pickling solutions the result is entirely different 
from that if copper alone is employed. The Japanese also 
take copper and dilute it, sometimes half copper and half 
silver, sometimes only about one-third silver and all the 
rest copper, and that gives the lovely series of gray alloys, 
which, either by exposure to atmospheric influences, by 
handling or by treatment with suitable pickles, gives the 
beautiful series of light and dark grays of which the Japanese 
are so particularly fond, and to grays to which the name 
shibu tcht is given. Then again they have copper in which 
small amounts of impurities may be present, and the nature 
of such impurity and the amount, which seldom exceeds 
two- tenths per cent., is quite sufficient to change the char- 
acter of the copper. The Japanese working in no small 
measure by rule of thumb, find that certain varieties of 
copper are best suited for definite processes, and store them 
up and use them in definite ways. 

Other Japanese alloys of special interest are those to 
which the names moku-me (wood-grain) and niyu-nagashi 
(marbled) are given. The characteristic alloys which the 
Japanese employ are taken in thin sheets and soldered to- 
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gether—kuro-mi, shibu-ichi and shaku-do—in alternating 
layers, as shown in the diagram, Fig. 38: then you drill 
conical holes, 4 B in them to a greater or less depth, or 


Fic. 38. 
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roll them out, next beat them up from behind, and then 
file off the prominences C, and finally beat the sheets 
until the holes are obliterated, and, of course, you get 
these different strata, and you produce these beautifully 
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banded effects. Fig. 39 shows more accurately the method 
of actual work, the pattern being produced by beating upa 
seven-layered plate from behind, and filing the surface flat. 


ay 
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Alloys resembling Silver. 

There is a large number of silver-liké alloys containing 
various metals, which are used as substitutes for silver- 
alloys for many purposes. A few of them, together with 
their properties, are here given: 

Warne’s metal.—Tin Io parts, nickel 7, bismuth 7, cobalt 
3. White, fine-grained, quite difficult to fuse. 

Minargent.—This alloy, which has a very beautiful white 
color, is composed of copper 1000 parts, nickel 700, tung- 
sten 50, aluminium 10. 

A beautitul white alloy closely resembling silver is manu- 
factured in Paris, which, according to an analysis by Prof. 
Rochleder, of the Prague University, is composed of cop- 
per 69.8 parts, nickel 19.8, zinc 5.5, and cadmium 4.7. 

Delalot’s alloy.—This white, silver-like alloy is claimed 
to possess properties adapting it as a substitute for several 
alloys now in use. It consists of 80 parts of pure copper, 
2 of manganese, 18 of zinc, and 1 of phosphate of lime. 
First melt the copper, then add gradually the manganese, 
and when this is thoroughly dissolved, the phosphate of 
lime. Remove the scoria, and about ten minutes before 
casting add the zinc. To promote the fusion of the man- 
ganese % part of calcium fluoride, % part of borax, and 1 
part of charcoal may be added. 

Tournu-Leonard’s alioy.—This alloy, which closely re- 
sembles silver, is prepared in the following manner: 200 
parts of fine tin are introduced into a crucible heated to a 
red heat. When the metal is melted add 64 parts of bell- 
metal, previously comminuted to the size of lentils. Add 
only small portions at one time, and stir the mixture with 
an iron rod to effect the solution as quickly as possible. 
Finally add 300 parts more of tin, stir thoroughly, and 
pour the alloy into moulds of copper or sand. By the con- 
tent of copper in the bell-metal, the tin is sufficiently hard- 
ened to allow of the alloy being worked into table-ware, 
plates for printing music, and even into jewelry. 
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Clark’s patent alloy consists of shot-copper I ounce, 
nickel 3 dwts. 18 grains, spelter 1 dwt. 22 grains, tin 12 
grains, cobalt 12 grains. 

Pirsch-Baudotn’s alloy.—This alloy, resembling silver, is 
composed of copper 71 parts, nickel 16.5, cobalt (in the 
form of oxide) 1.75, tin 2.5, and zinc 7. Some aluminium 
(about % per cent.) may also be added. Prepare first an 
alloy of all the nickel, an equal quantity of the copper and 
the zinc; then melt this alloy together with the iron, the 
remainder of the copper, the cobalt, and some charcoal 
powder under a surface covering of charcoal powder ina 
graphite crucible at a strong heat. Allow the melted mass 
to cool and then add the zinc, previously alloyed with cop- 
per, at a temperature just sufficient for its fusion. Now 
take the crucible from the fire, stir the contents with a 
wooden stick, add the tin previously wrapped in paper, 
stir the mass once more, and pour out into moulds. But 
a small quantity of zinc remains in the alloy, the greater 
portion of it volatilizing during fusion. 


CHAT TER AX TL 
GOLD ALLOYS. 


Gotp has been known and used by every nation, both 
uncivilized and civilized, from the earliest period down to 
our time. It is found among the old Egyptian monuments, 
and semi-barbarous nations have used it in the form of dust 
as the principal medium of exchange, the instrument of as- 
sociation. When America was discovered by Columbus 
gold was well known to its inhabitants; the Chinese have 
used it from time immemorial; the Medes and Persians 
were remarkable, even more than other Asiatics, for their 
love of gold; jewels of costly description were employed 
to indicate the rank of the wearer, and this custom is still 
continued in the East at the present time. To show the 
sacred value the Egyptians in ancient times placed on gold, 
it was represented by a circle with a dot in the middle, this 
circle amongst that nation being the symbol of divinity and 
perfection. 

Gold is one of the metals which most readily enter into 
combination with other metals. But this property is with- 
out importance when we consider the inutility of the ma- 
jority of the compounds, and the necessity of not debasing 
its valug or impairing its properties. Moreover, it is certain 
that excepting its alloys with copper, silver, iron, and plati- 
num, the latter two being without actual utility, gold loses 
part of its ductility, resistance, and cohesion, when it is 
combined with other metals such as winepetin leads ete: 
Therefore, it is entirely useless to experiment on those 
alloys where gold loses not only a part of its money value, 
but also those valuable properties which participated in 
making it a noble metal. 

( 422 ) 
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The principal alloys of gold used at the present time are 
those with copper or silver, or, in rare cases, with both 
these metals. 

Gold and copper have ‘great mutual affinity and may be 
alloyed in all proportions. The alloys are harder and more 
fusible than gold alone. Copper diminishes the ductility of 
gold when it enters into the combination in a proportion 
over 10 to 12 per cent. The specific gravity of an alloy of 
gold and copper is less than the average of the two metals. 
The color of the alloy varies between dark yellow and red, 
according to the quantity of copper. Pure copper must be 
used in the preparation of the alloys, as the impure metal 
alters the malleability of gold and may render it brittle. 

Gold and silvery may be easily mixed together, but do not 
appear to form true combinations. These compcunds are 
more fusible than gold and are generally greenish-white, 
more ductile, harder, more sonorous and elastic than gold 
or silver considered singly. One-twentieth of silver is suffi- 
cient to modify the color of gold. Silver, like copper, 
increases the firmness of gold, and on that account it is 
employed at various degrees of fineness for jewelry work. 
These alloys are known by jewelers under the names of 
yellow gold, green gold, and pale gold, according to the 
proportion of silver. 

As previously mentioned, the alloys of gold with other 
metals are of no practical utility and need only be briefly 
referred to. Gold alloyed with iron forms pale gray masses, 
brittle, and somewhat magnetic. An alloy holding ¢ of iron 
is employed in jewelry under the name of gray gold. 

Lead shows a peculiar behavior towards gold. Both 
metals are very soft and ductile, but when alloyed they 
form an exceedingly brittle metal of a pale yellow coior, 
strongly crystalline, and hard as glass. According to Ber- 
thier, one-half of one-thousandth of lead alloyed to gold is 
sufficient to render the latter metal entirely brittle and 


without ductility. 
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“Arsenic or antimony alloyed with gold gives a brittle, 
very crystalline alloy of a white or gray Color. Accidental 
admixtures of arsenic or antimony can, however, be re- 
moved in a simple manner, it being only necessary to keep 
the metal in a melted state for some time, whereby the 
arsenic and antimony volatilize, the pure gold remaining 
behind. : 

Alloys of gold and palladium.—By alloying palladium 1 
part with gold 1 part a gray alloy is formed. It has the 
color of wrought-iron, is less ductile than either of the com- 
ponent metals, and of a coarse-grained fracture. A hard, 
ductile alloy is formed with 1 part palladium and 4 parts 
gold, and an almost white alloy with 1 part palladium and 
6 parts gold. Alloys of gold, copper, silver and palladium 
have a brownish-red color and are as hard as iron. They 
are sometimes used for bearings of the arbors in fine 
watches as they cause the minimum of friction (less than 
the jewels used for the same purpose) and do not rust. A 
typical alloy for watches consists of gold 18 parts, copper 
13, silver 11, palladium 6. For parts of watches which re- 
quire to be very hard an alloy of 80 parts gold and 20 parts 
palladium is also used. 

Alloy of aluminium and gold.—TVhis alloy, also known 
as Nuremberg gold, is frequently used in the manufacture 
of cheap gold ware, it being well adapted for the purpose 
as its color exactly resembles that of pure gold and remains 
unchanged in the air. The composition of most articles of 
Nuremberg gold is according to the following proportions: 
Copper 9o parts, gold 2.5, aluminium 7.5. 

An addition of cadmium to an alloy of gold and silver 
imparts to it a beautiful green color. These alloys will be 
referred to in speaking of colored gold. 


Preparation of Gold Alloys. 


The preparation of the alloys varies according to the pur- 
pose for which they are to be used, this difference being es- 
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pecially apparent in the moulds employed for casting. - The 
manufacturers of gold articles rarely use moulds for shap- 
ing the articles, excepting such as have considerable thick- 
ness, as seal-rings, medals with especially high relief, etc. 
The casting of such articles is generally effected in moulds 
of.very fine sand, or finely pulverized and elutriated cuttle- 
fish. 

For coinage the gold is always cast into ingots or bars, 
iron moulds being generally used for the purpose. The 
bars are either rolled out to sheet or drawn into wire, the 
larger part of jewelry being also manufactured from such 
sheet or wire. The shape of the moulds used for casting 
varies according to the shape the ingot is to have; for in- 
gots to be drawn out into wire it is best to use cylindrical 
tubes open on top and closed on the lower end by an iron 
plug. The gold contracting strongly in solidifying can be 
removed from the tubes without difficulty. 

Ingots to be used for the preparation of gold plates are 
best cast in the form of four-sided prisms, casting ladles 
with a corresponding bowl being used for the purpose. 
For casting very thin plates upright ladles covered with a 
level plate are also used. 

The melting of the metals constituting the alloys is 
always effected in graphite crucibles, the gold being in all 
cases first melted, and as it does not oxidize even at a red 
heat a protecting cover is not required. The gold being 
entirely melted, it is heated as strongly as the furnace will 
permit, and the other metals previously converted into 
small pieces are then introduced. On account of the great 
density of gold as compared with that of the other metals, 
the mixture of the metals is promoted by stirring with an 
iron rod sharpened on the point and made previously red 
hot. The crucible is then quickly withdrawn and its contents 
poured into a suitable ingot mould, previously warmed and 
greased to prevent adhesion. The warming of the mould 
is quite indispensable, but if made too hot the metal on 
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being turned into it will spit and fly about, and besides in- 
curring great loss of gold, dangerous results might thereby 
happen to the person in charge. The same remark applies 
when the ingot mould is cold. It is hot enough when the 
-hand will just stand touching it for a second or so. 

The melting point of gold being very high, the furnace 
used should have a good draught. In some mints which 
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alloy daily large quantities of gold and silver, furnaces 
heated by gas are used. 


The furnace used by most manufacturers of gold-ware is, 
however, the wind-furnace, one admirably suited for the 
purpose being shown in Fig. 40. The crucible and fuel are 
introduced through an oblique iron door lined inside with 
fire-clay. These furnaces can also be used for the prepara- 
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tion of granulated gold, frequently used by gold-workers in 
the manufacture of jewelry. For this purpose thin sheet- 
gold or wire is cut with scissors into small pieces, which 
are enveloped in charcoal dust in a graphite crucible, and 
heated in the furnace. The pieces of gold melt to small 
balls of corresponding dimensions, which, after being freed 
from adhering foreign bodies by washing, are separated 
into sizes by passing through a sieve. 

When it is desired to produce very tough gold, use as 
flux a tablespoonful of charcoal and one of sal ammoniac, 
adding it to the gold just before melting ; the sal ammoniac 
burns away while toughening the gold. The employment 
of this mixture of sal ammoniac will bring the ingots of 
gold up bright and clear; it will also prevent them from 
splitting or cracking when rolled and in subsequent working. 

In remelting scrap-gold from the work-shop and old 
gold, care should be taken that they are not too much 
contaminated by solder and are free from organic matter, 
wax, etc. The solder used in soldering gold-ware contains 
tin, lead, bismuth, and sometimes zinc, and the presence of 
these metals has an injurious effect upon the ductility of the 
gold. It is recommended to separate much-contaminated 
gold from the foreign metals by the wet process, and alloy 
the resulting chemically pure gold. 

In most countries there are legally fixed standards for 
gold alloys. Generally such alloys are considered as con- 
sisting of so many carats to the unit, the pound, or half 
pound being divided into 24 carats, each of which contains 
12 grains. Whatis termed 18 carat goldisa unit of 24 carats 
of alloy containing 18 carats gold and 6 of copper. Since 
the introduction of the decimal system in many countries 
the fineness of gold alloys has been determined by thou- 
sandths, the fineness of the alloys being officially expressed 
in this manner. Notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
system, many manufacturers still hold to the old method 
and calculate according to carats and grains. To save 
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calculation the conversion of carats and grains into thou- 
sandths is given in the following table: * 


jifemecy bute wees terre, nets Annies Ac 3.47 ViCatatG== tae tise ao ae 291.666 
ide eae Ego Pischter, meio 6.95 So Oe eee ae eee 3332433 
Cir, et Rees taroran omc ais 10.42 (0 Pyle aa MLR pene et ate rete 374.999 
Aas oe eR eras aaa oe 13.89 | 10 OS ig TR es CRE cra oe 416.667 
Ce Gri tos aaCe eect Or 17.36 tae WE toy nt sctoeaeneds 458.630 
Oe RM Pr hae Peete rho 20.84 TON Pee re ee acr poner 500.000 
Re ROW ey Hiesns Sh ts re 24.31 T32 yf a) de ami gee aus Cie Pe yeaa 541.667 
Bie toe eR Ae deena earencint: 27.78 | 14 COE Hg ROR A; SRE 583.333 
Ot: Vtg ee ear BicAs Led pee ee aks oer BCR oh 5 624.555 
TO? 2 At gle ePcac ae Ratan ake 34.73 TOs) nae pt eRe eee eae 666.667 
Tlie i 2 Name erase whe eee ar a 38.19 LY Ree te iran RRA ROR At dnote 707.333 
TO Ae er eee ALZOF~ “1 1S a tiene etree eine eee ser 750.000 
PM Carat—= ae eee ATOO7. G10, 0 os ee ee eee 791.666 
2 ee cia ittae ci tae 835334: up 2O.A HS roa sees reaver ge 833.333 
Eh toes Prieta nae ein ses 125.001 7 ag a Ne RES tenn heh eon IEA 874.999 
rile miseries | inte a ED co <hd 166.667 Qo NGSN 1 aay een a Ore 916.666 
Sie siiey pera oapeat 208.333 7 ME NSE S On SEE 958.333 
Spee Me Me crite tt atin win 2502000 le = C24 pk Mee ee ea eee ae 10900.C00 


Use of Gold Alloys. 


Gold alloys are principally used for coinage and orna- 
mental articles. They are further employed in the manu- 
facture of genuine gold-leaf, in the preparation of genuine 
Leonts wires (which consist of silver coated with gold), 
and in filling teeth. 

Standard gold.—The alloy used at present in all coun- 
tries for gold coins consists of gold and copper. Many 
coins contain a small quantity of silver, but this is due to a 
contamination of the copper with this metal, many copper 
ores containing silver, but in such small quantities that the 
separation of the two metals would not pay. As coins are 
subjected to considerable wear through frequently passing 
from hand to hand, the amount of loss occasioned thereby 
is worthy of some little consideration. Of course, this 
amount will be in proportion to the length of time the 
coins have been in circulation. To provide against this the 
English government allows a sovereign to be a legal tender 
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till it is reduced not below 122.5 grains, the difference be- 
tween this and the full standard weight of 123.147 grains 
being the remedy allowed by English law for abrasion or 
loss by wear. The depreciation of a coin depends upon 
its hardness, wearing much more when soft, and also upon 
the rapidity of circulation. In most countries the fineness 
of gold coins is fixed by law, and though, as will be seen 
from the following table, the differences are slight, com- 
merce would be greatly facilitated if all countries would 
adopt a universal standard of fineness: 


Dacats un sariany ews ot cor seh. Bice: aches Soe 989 thousandths. 
us ENTS ULI TIME ppt ee a ec cals aide 986 ae 
ee LO XTC MS & aes Cire NLS ACE Aaa Ee 982 Ps 
Bapiictiisovercigns ho. pedo isce oc econ g16 a 
Brusctam hrtedrtchsdcor ae) in ees a 902 Me 


German gold coins 
Austrian crowns | 
French gold coins 
Belgian 


Bae \ Oho byecescakeastesuenicty a toss goo thousandths. 
WISS 


| 
Spanish | 
Greek 

United States | 

Chinese 

Older German gold coins (pistoles) ........ 895 


In the manufacture of jewelry alloys of gold with copper, 
or with silver, or with both metals are used. The alloy 
with copper alone is termed ved, while if silver is used it is 
termed whzte, and if both metals are alloyed with gold the 
caratation is termed mzxed. In most countries there are 
legally fixed standards for gold jewelry. In England 16, 
18, and 22 carat gold is stamped, or, as it is termed Had/ 
marked, in France 18, 20, and 22 carat, in Germany 8, 14, 
and 18 carat, and, also, under the term jouwjou gold, a 6 
carat gold used for jewelry to be electro-gilt. Though this 
is intended as a protection to the buyer, the price of the 
articles does not depend alone on the quantity of gold used, 
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but to a great extent on the labor expended on its pro- 
duction, and, therefore, these legal reguhations are, in many 
cases, illusive. 

In the following table the gold alloys legally fixed by the 
various governments are given, but it may be remarked 
that for certain ornamental articles distinguished by their 
color some deviation, though within certain limits, is per- 
mitted: " 


Parts 
Fineness. | Color. 
Gold Silver. Copper 
583 14 6 4 . | yellow. 
583 14 3 7 dark yellow. 
583 14 I 9 very red. 
666 16-. 4.66 BIa3 yellow 
666 16 1.60 40 red 
750 18 3.50 2.50 yellow 
750 18 2.50 3.50 red 


Gold alloys which can be legally used in various countries. 


: Fineness. 
England os.. tia erosels eee hatnlen a nO RE eee 750 
Hrance = higlreststancdard aac em eet eteieterneeeet ae eto 920 
Belgium second BET a oS: dnd ane eistoiee Ceiein ieee a ee ene 840 
Italy third a ML, Oia d Selene Sheree ere 750 
Acustria iN on Doe aster cisions decent Rone Ie nO aA Eee 326 
RS NOTE 220s oo5 eee tee ee ee 13845 
a Ln Core OD eA Te eA APE Meno Coon onc acd 6 767 
: Ptorzheim gold-ware. 

Fineness. 
Oxrdinaryewarel(jOujou) mare eet hier 130 to 250 

Pineriquality 2.018 fot chassis tees ne ee eee 563 
Hinest: quality... daca ot ct la ae ae EE 583 to 750 


Gold. Silver. Copper. 
Parts bartc meeeantse 
Elastic gold alloy (spring gold) ....... 2.66 2.66 5.33 


The following table shows the proportions of various 
metals incorporated in the gold alloys used by jewelers ; 
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Parts. 
Carats. : 
Copper | Silver. Gold. 
24 SACO EOC ae WA vA 23 
DORE IE a re, Gnd Sate a8 I I 22 
ZO # & ah AGEs CRS 2 2 29 
TR SieNa 3 coS8 SE SAO BE Eee 3 3 18 
ee een ys te Sa 6 a 15 
TF Ea Geet et a 8 3 13 
77s Bisa Rena oe, Rea 8% 3% 12 
ROMP nce tk oe othe 10 4 10 
Chins sc Seeae Oba cenrs 10% 4% 9 
See nae Tee Aen 10% 5% 8 
EM rota s a suneNetoy sieeis | 9 8 7 


Colored gold.—As previously remarked, the color of gold 
alloys varies according to the proportions of copper or sil- 
ver used. Manufacturers of jewelry and other gold-ware 
make extensive use of the various colors of alloys, one arti- 
cle being frequently composed of several pieces of different 
colors. The appended table gives the composition of the 
alloys most frequently used, with their specific colors :— 


Parts. 
¥ * Color. 
Gold. Silver. Copper. Steel. Cadmium. 
2to6 1.0 — _— —~ green. 
75.0 16.6 _ _ 8.4 f 
74.6 11.4 9.7 _ 4.3 + 
75.0 12.5 — = 12.5 as 
1.0 2.0 — — — pale yellow. 
4.0 3.0 1.0 — — dark yellow. 
14.7 7.0 6.0" — — a 
14.7 9.0 4.0 _ — ae 
3.0 1.0 1.0 _ _ pale red. 
10.0 1.0 4.0 a= — = 
1.0 = 1.0 — _ dark red. 
1.0 = 2.0 _ _ = 
30.0 3.0 -- 2.0 — gray. 
4.0 = = 1.0 = ie 
29.0 11.0 — — — 
Tetons — _— I — blue. 
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The alloys containing cadmium, given in the above table, 
are malleable and ductile, and can be used for plating. To 
prepare them the constituent parts must be carefully melted 
together in a covered crucible lined with coal dust. The 
resulting alloy is then remelted with charcoal, or powdered 
rosin and borax in a graphite crucible. If, notwithstanding 
these precautions, a considerable portion of the cadmium 
volatilizes, the alloy must be again remelted with an ex- 
cess of cadmium to bring it up to the required percentage. 

In modern times certain alloys of gold are also prepared 
by the galvanic process, and articles showing various colors 
are now manufactured by this method. It is generally done 
by immersing the article of gold in a diluted bath of chlo- 
ride of gold in which is a plate of silver connected with the 
positive pole of a battery; silver separates upon the gold, a 
certain alloy being formed which is used as a basis for fur- 
ther coloring. When the desired color has made its appear- 
ance, the plate of silver is replaced by one of colored gold, 
whose color corresponds to the shade the article is to have. 

In many factories it is customary to color the finished gold 
articles, z, e., to impart to them, by treatment with agents 
capable of dissolving copper, a‘color approaching that of 
chemically pure gold. By this operation the alloy of gold 
and copper is decomposed on the surface of the article, the 
copper being dissolved out. By allowing the surface of 
the article to remain in contact with the bath for some time 
the copper is entirely dissolved, a layer of pure gold with 
its characteristic color remaining behind. By allowing the 
bath to act for a shorter time only a portion of the copper 
is dissolved, and, by skilful manipulation, the various shades 
between red and yellow can be imparted to the articles. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
ALLOYS OF PLATINUM AND PLATINUM METALS. 


PLaTINUM alloys readily with most metals, and some of 
these alloys are of technical importance as they offer greater 
resistance to chemical influences than platinum itself. The 
ductility of the latter is, as a rule, decreased by other 
metals, but its hardness is increased, and alloys of a deter- 
mined color may be prepared from cheaper metals. Pure 
platinum, as well as its alloys with iridium and palladium, 
is used in the manufacture of standard weights and scales. 
The platinum vessels used in chemical laboratories, in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and other chemical products, 
consist generally of platinum alloyed with one of its allied 
metals. 

The ordinary technically pure commercial platinum con- 
tains about 0.1 to I per cent. iridium. Chemically pure 
platinum is as soft and ductile as gold; traces of iridium 
impart to it the hardness and greater resistance against 
chemical influences required for most purposes. 

Platinum melting only at a very high temperature, a 
furnace of peculiar construction heated with oxy-hydrogen 
gas is required for the preparation of the alloys. The melt- 
ing-points of the latter are, however, frequently so low as to 
allow of their being melted in ordinary furnaces. In the 
following we will briefly describe a platinum furnace ex- 
hibited by the French government at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878, which is used for melting the platinum required in 
the manufacture of standard meters. 

This furnace, or, more correctly, melting apparatus, con- 
sists of an oblong bowl of lime with a cavity capable of 
holding 440 pounds of melted platinum. Upon this bowl 
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a lid of lime can be lowered by means of a lever mechanism. 
In this lid are so-called Daniell’s cocks, used for ordinary 
oxy-hydrogen blow-pipes. The products of combustion 
escape through apertures in the periphery of the bowl. 
The oxy-hydrogen gas used in this apparatus does not con- 
sist of oxygen and hydrogen, but of oxygen and illuminat- 
ing gas. . 

For the preparation of platinum alloys on a small scale 
an apparatus resembling the above in its main features may 
be used. A bowl holding several pounds of platinum can 
be fashioned from chalk over a wooden mould, and is, be- 
fore use, converted into caustic lime by heating to a white 
heat. An ordinary oxy-hydrogen blowpipe is used, the 
compressed oxygen and hydrogen being contained in strong 
vessels, or in bags of strong canvas made gas-proof by 
several coats of rubber varnish. In preparing alloys of 
platinum with base metals in such a bowl, it must be 
taken into consideration that the latter are at once oxidized 
by the smallest excess of oxygen, and hence care must be 
had to set the cocks of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe so that 
the flame receives a small excess of hydrogen. In pre- 
paring the alloys the quantity of platinum required is first 
brought into flux, and then the other metals are added all 
at once through an aperture in the lid of the bowl which 
otherwise is closed with a lime-plate. 

Immediately after the introduction of the metals into the 
fused platinum, the flame can be modified or in some cases 
entirely extinguished, the alloys having, as a rule, much 
lower melting points than platinum. The melted alloy is 
cast in ingots or cylindrical bars in moulds of lime. The 
ingots are especially adapted for rolling out into sheet, 
while the bars are more suitable for wire. 

Platinum-tridium alloys.—Heraus treated pure platinum 
alloyed with only 0.01 per cent. iridium, and with 5 and 10 
per cent iridium for forty days with boiling sulphuric acid 
of 98 per cent. By taking the loss in weight of pure plati- 
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num = 100, the alloys of platinum 95 and iridium 5 were 
= 73 and of platinum go and iridium 10 = 58, the decrease 
of the latter being therefore little more than one-half of 
that of pure platinum. Hence platinum-iridium alloys are 
better adapted for sulphuric acid concentration apparatus 
than pure platinum. 

Siebert recommends for laboratory use crucibles of an 
alloy of 70 to 75 parts platinum and 25 to 30 parts iridium. 
The hardness and solubility in aqua-regia increase with the 
content of iridium; if the latter is not below 20 per cent., 
the alloy is almost completely resistant. The alloys take a 
high polish and with a large content of iridium are some- 
what harder than gold of 916 fineness. 

Examples of alloys which can be readily worked are as 
follows : 


i InN, 
Ipulevtrmititraeesntctelers picletercterstsravetete dao clare QI.2 92.6 per cent. 
Mise cl BREEN eo okabat cies ous crete aus ce ope erate levotols ate 5.4 7.0 Gs 
1PaliiovG ith sr bOecia CORSO CEO A ea OO CLES 3.4 0.4 ee 


Alloy No. II. can be readily rolled and is suitable for the 
preparation of patterns. 

Meter-rules manufactured for the French government by 
Johnson & Matthey of London contained 89.41 platinum, 
10.17 iridium, 0.17 rhodium, 0.10 ruthenium, and 0.06 iron. 

A ductile and malleable alloy of specific gravity 21.614, 
consists of platinum 80.660, iridium 19.078, rhodium 0.122, 
ruthenium 0.046, and iron 0.098. 

According to Wille the alloy for kilogrammes consists of 
platinum 89.90, iridium 10.09, rhodium a trace, and iron 0.01. 

Platinum-palladium alloys.—With palladium platinum 
forms a gray alloy. An alloy of platinum with 30 per 
cent. rhodium is according to Chapius, not attacked by 
aqua-regia, and after melting can be readily worked. 

According to Heraus an alloy of pure platinum with up 
to 50 per cent. rhodium can be drawn into wire, and an 
alloy of 90 per cent. platinum and 10 per cent. rhodium is 
used in Le Chatelier’s thermo-electric pyrometer. 
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Platinum-gold alloys.—The two metals may be alloyed 
in all proportions, but on account of the refractory nature 
of the platinum the combination takes place only at a very 
high temperature. A very small quantity of platinum suf- 
fices to change the properties of gold to a considerable ex- 
tent. With a very small percentage the color becomes 
sensibly lighter than that of pure gold, and the alloys show 
a high degree of elasticity, which they nearly lose, however, 
if the content of platinum exceeds 20 per cent. The melt- 
ing point of the alloys is very high, and those with 70 per 
cent. platinum can be fused only in the flame of oxy- 
hydrogen gas. Alloys containing less platinum may be 
prepared ina furnace which must, however, be capable of 
producing the strongest white heat possible. The applica- 
tion of platinum-gold alloys is limited; one containing from 
5 to 10 per cent. platinum is used in the form of sheet and 
wire in the manufacture of artificial sets of teeth. 

According to Percy a platinum-gold alloy resists the 
action of alkalies better than pure platinum. 

When platinum-gold alloys are cast in the form of balls 
in iron moulds, the content of platinum concentrates, on 
cooling of the alloy, towards the center. 

Platinum-gold alloys are used for pyrometric measure- 
ments. By taking the melting-point of gold at 1957° F., 
and that of platinum at 3137° F., then alloys with 


950 gold and 50 platinum melt at 2012° F. 


goo 100 206627, 
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However, above 2192° F. platinum-gold alloys with more 
than 15 per cent. platinum cannot be recommended, as 
they do not melt uniformly, an alloy richer in gold first 
liquating out. 
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, Platinum-silver alloys—By an addition of platinum the 
hardness of silver is increased, its ductility decreased, and 
its pure white color changed to gray, an alloy containing 
but a few per cent. of platinum, showing a much darker 
color than pure silver. The alloys obtained by melting the 
metals together in suitable proportions, for instance, I part 
platinum and 2 parts silver, are as fusible as 20 carat gold, 
as ductile and malleable as 18 carat gold, and no more oxi- 
dizable than 14 carat gold. Equal weights of platinum and 
silver yield a hard and brittle alloy with little luster. 

White alloys called Platzne au titre, contain 35 parts 
platinum and 65 parts silver; or 17% parts platinum and 
82% parts silver. With an addition of 2 to 3 per cent. 
copper, these alloys are used for soldering platinum articles. 

Sucn alloys are also used by dentists, for instance, plat- 
inum 2 parts, silver 1; or platinum 2 parts, silver 1, and 
palladium 1. 

Platinum-gold-stlver alloys.—These alloys are used by 
dentists in the form of fine wires and plates. The silver 
and gold are first melted, the platinum is then added, and 
occasionally palladium. Examples of such alloys are: 


Parts. 


Platinum. <---..-.-.- 4 2 9 6 14 10 2 2 
(BBG aoc 6 OC OOROn I I 2 2 4 6 I — 
Silver --- ..e-0es-0- a I Tet eet 6 — — I 
Palladium .-.....-.. — —- — — ~- 8 — I 


The alloy most suitable for the purpose as regards light- 
ness, elasticity, and color is selected, and pure gold or an 
alloy of gold and silver used as solder. 

Platinor.—The alloy known under this name in commerce 
has a beautiful golden-yellow color (hence its name) without 
containing any gold. It consists of varying quantities of 
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platinum, silver, copper, zinc, and nickel, the variations in 
the percentage of copper and zinc being very likely due to 
the fact that the two metals are not used directly, but in the 
form of brass. The use of the latter has the advantage of 
making the alloy more homogeneous and preventing, to some 
extent, the loss of zinc. An alloy with a color closely resem- 
bling that of pure gold and quite constant in the air may be 
made as follows: Melt’ part of silver with 5 of copper, add 
to the melted mass 2 parts of brass, then 1 of nickel, and, 
after raising the temperature to the highest point the fur- 
nace is capable of producing, 2 parts of platinum, which is 
best used in the form of a very fine powder, the so-called 
platinum-black. 

Platinum-bronze.—This alloy deserves attention, it pos- 
sessing properties not to be found to the same extent in 
other alloys, and besides it is not very expensive. Plati- 
num-bronzes are indifferent to the action of air and water, 
and, once polished, retain their bright luster for a long 
time. Up to the present time they have only been used 
for table-ware and articles of luxury, and occasionally, on 
account of their sonorousness, for bells. Besides tin, plati- 
num-bronze always contains platinum and, some composi- 
tions, a certain quantity of silver, which, however, can be 
replaced by a corresponding quantity of brass without im- 
pairing the resistance against atmospheric influences. The 
following table gives the composition of some varieties of 
platinum-bronze : 


’ 


Parts. 
Uses. = = ad 
Nickel. | Platinum. | Tin. | Silver. | Brass. 
Horitablesitensils eesreetere 100 I 10 — — 
Borbellsitcatrnersmicenetercise 100 I 20 2 as 
For articles of luxury--...-. 100 0.5 15 _ a 
For tubes for spy-glasses-. 100 20 20 — _ 
For ornaments « «ss. ra | 60 10 = = 120 
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Alloys of platinum with the base metals.—Among the 
alloys of platinum with the base metals only those with 
copper and iron are of importance. The other metals also 
form alloys with platinum, which, however, are not suitable 
for technical purposes. The alloys with iron are also of 
secondary jnterest, since platinum-iron and platinum-steel 
have not found the general application in the industries 
which was at one time prophesied by many. It may, 
however, be said that a certain addition of platinum imparts 
to steel many excellent properties, an alloy consisting of 1 
part of platinum and 70 of steel being, for instance, on 
account of its great hardness, very suitable for the manu- 
facture of cutting tools. For knives with especially sharp 
edges, an alloy containing only one-half per cent. of plati- 
num is claimed to be the most suitable. 

With pure iron, platinum forms a steel-gray mass very 
difficult to fuse, and so hard as to be scarcely scratched by 
the best file. Berthier tried alloys made of I part platinum 
with from 4 to 10 parts of iron. The fracture of the alloy 
was gray and granular, and it was possible to flatten the 
metal with a hammer before breaking it. 

Alloys of platinum and copper.—These alloys, possess- 
ing with great ductility and toughness a very beautiful 
color, can be advantageously used for some technical pur- 
poses. The color of the copper is modified by the presence 
of a comparatively small quantity of platinum, copper con- 
taining but 4 per cent. of it showing a rose color, which, 
in the presence of more platinum, soon changes to golden- 
yellow. 

The alloys of copper. with platinum are very ductile, 
malleable, and easily worked. By adding zinc, a mixture 
of metals is obtained which, as regards color and durability 
of luster, is equal to gold, and, for this reason, is used in 
the manufacture of ornaments. The properties of the 
alloys vary very much according to the quantity of metals 
they contain, and, hence, they are adapted for many tech- 
nical purposes. 
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Golden-yellow alloys of platinum and copper.—Alloys 
so composed that their color approaches that of pure gold 
are suitable for the manufacture of jewelry and other orna- 
ments, and as regards the price of metals can be prepared 
for about twice the cost of silver. With an equally beau- 
tiful color they surpass gold, on account of their much 
lower price, and, especially, their durability. 

The composition of*the alloys used in the manufacture 
of ornaments varies within very wide limits. The follow- 
ing are, however, the most important: 


Parts. 

I Il Clie IV 
PLatiniitinues sseerecessisrpereeees mt syeee 2 20 7 3 
Copper -+2--- eecedeeccscs cece wcee is = 16 13 
TEENS, HOSS GOOCH Do OOS SnOUor 6 ObORE — = I fits 
Siler tei erteneretensseticnatcvess oftaneterereiemelehetene I 20 = = 
IStRISS ooo OD oaon 905 Sond Hoaneo nas 2 240 = are 
Nie elie ccnacirckelsteicere are toien tere sre I 120 a ae 


The alloy No. IV., which.is known as Cooper’s gold, is 
especially adapted for ornamental articles, it having a color 
which cannot be distinguished from that of 18 carat gold, 
even by a close comparison. It can be drawn out to the 
finest wire, and rolled out to very thin sheet. 

Other alloys suitable for ornaments, on account of their 
gold-like appearance, are composed of— 


Parts. 
~" I II pie IV 
Platintinioescoer ee ee eer 15 16 ry 6 
Coppeniese serie tenet oeraatters Io 7 16 26 
ZAM Owes en Cbte aon os ciaterrevale cite are I it I comes 


The success in preparing these alloys depends, however, 
on using metals entirely free from iron, experiments having 
shown that the zowo part of the weight of the alloy of iron 
suffices to render it sensibly brittle. If any one of the con- 


stituent metals contains iron, the alloy, though showing a 
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beautiful color, will be too hard, ard besides so brittle as 
to make it impossible to draw it out into fine wire or roll 
it out to thin sheet. | 

Cooper has thorougily examined the properties of plati- 
num alloys, and to his researches we are indebted for some 
important compositions which he has termed mirror-metal 
and pen-metal, they being especially suitable for these pur- 
poses. 

Cooper's mtrror-metal.—Copper 35 parts, platinum 6, 
zinc 2, tin 16.5, arsenic 1. This alloy being entirely indif- 
ferent to the action of the weather, and taking a beautiful 
polish on account of its hardness, is especially adapted for 
the manufacture of mirrors for optical instruments. 

Cooper's pen-metal.—The preceding alloy is aiso very 
suitable for the manufacture of pens, but is too expensive 
to compete successfully with steel. An alloy frequently 
used for the preparation of pen-metal consists of: Copper 
I or 12 parts, platinum 4 or Sc, silver 3 or 36. 

Their great hardness and resistance against atmospheric 
influences make Cooper’s pen alloys very suitable for the 
manufacture of mathematical and other instruments of pre- 
cision. It can, for instance, scarcely be calculated how 
long a chronometer, whose train of wheels is constructed 
of such an alloy, can run before it shows any irregularity 
attributable to wear. 

Palladium alloys.—Palladium occurs associated with 
platinum, ard is obtained as a by-product in refining plat- 
inum. Pure palladium is but littie used. It is sometimes 
employed in the preparation of mirrors by the galvanic 
process, or of semicircular protractors for fine mathematical 
instruments. 

The pure metal is, however, more frequently used in the 
preparaticn of alloys which are chiefly employed in dentistry 
and in the manufacture of fine watches. The most import- 
ant of these alloys are the silver alloys and the so-called 


~ palladium bearing-metal. 
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Alloys of palladium and silver.—This alloy, which is _ 
almost exclusively used for dental purposes, consists of 9 
parts of palladium and 1 part of silver. It does not oxi- 
dize, and is, therefore, very suitable for plates for artificial 
teeth. The following alloy is still more frequently used: 
Platinum to parts, palladium 8, gold 6. 

Palladium-bearing metal.—This alloy is uncommonly 
hard, and is said to produce less friction upon arbors of 
hard steel than the bearings of jewels generally used for 
fine watches. This alloy has the following composition : 
Palladium 24 parts, gold 72, silver 44, copper 92. 

Palladium alloys. 
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Alloy No. I. is white, hard as steel, unchangeable in the 
air, and suitable for dental purposes. Alloy No. II. is red 
brown, hard, has a very fine grain, and is especially suitable 
for pivot bearings of watch-works. 

The alloys of the other platinum metals are but little 
used, particularly on account of their rarity and costliness. 
The alloys of platinum and iridium are only used for special 
scientific purposes, for instance, for standard scales, etc. 
Iridium as well as rhodium possessess the property of im- 
parting great hardness to steel, but the rhodium and iridium 
steel found in commerce contain, in many cases, not a trace 
ofeither. The alloy of iridium with osmium is distinguished 
by great hardness and resistance, and has, therefore, been 
recommended for pivots, for fine instruments, and points for 
ships’ compasses. 

Alloys tor watch manutacturers.—For the manufacture of 
parts of watches which are to be insensible to magnetism, 


the following very tough and hard alloys may be recom- 
mended : 
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Platinum --- 62.75 62.75 62.75 54.32 0.5 05 — 
Copper ...-. £6.00" -TO.20)) 168208 16.00 18.5. 18: 25.0 
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Phosphor-tridium.—For preparing larger pieces of iri- 
dium than found in nature for making points for stylo- 
graphic pens, Mr. John Holland, of Cincinnati, has devised 
the following ingenious process: The ore is heated in a 
Hessian crucible to a white heat, and, after adding phos- 
phorus, the heating is continued for a few minutes. In 
this manner a perfect fusion of the metal is obtained, which 
can be poured out and cast into any desired shape. The 
material is about as hard as the natural grains of iridium, 
and, in fact, seems to have all the properties of the metal 
itself. 

Phosphor-iridium, as this metal may be called, possesses 
some very remarkable properties. Itisas hard, if not harder, 
than iridosmine, from which it is prepared. It is somewhat 
lighter, owing to its percentage of phosphorus and increase 
of volume. It is homogeneous and easy to polish, and forms 
some alloys impossible to prepare in any other manner. It 
combines with small quantities of silver and forms with it the 
_ most flexible and resisting alloy of silver. With gold or tin no 
alloy has thus far been obtained. Added in small quantities 
to copper it furnishes a metal possessing very small resist- 
ance to friction, and is especially adapted for articles subjected 
to great pressure. This alloy seems to possess more than any 
other metal the power of retaining lubricants. With iron, 
nickel, cobalt, and platinum, phosphor-iridium forms com- 
binations in all proportions, which are of great importance. 
With iron an alloy is obtained which retains the properties 
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of phosphor-iridium, although its hardness decreases with a 
larger addition of iron. The alloy is slightly magnetic, and 
is not attacked by acids and alkalies, and the best file pro- 
duces no effect upon it, even if it contains as much as 50 
per cent. of iron. With more than 50 per cent. of iron the 
power of resistance decreases gradually, and the nature of | 
the metal approaches that of iton. 
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b 
ALLOYS OF MERCURY AND OTHER METALS OR 
AMALGAMS. 


MERcuRY, as is well known, is the only metal which is 
liquid at an ordinary temperature. It solidifies at—4o° F., 
forming a ductile, malleable mass, and boils at 662° F., 
forming a colorless vapor; it volatilizes, however, even at 
ordinary temperatures. With other metals it forms alloys 
which are called amalgams. According to Thomas Aquino 
and Libadius the term amalgam is derived from the Greek 
uddaywa (softening body), and according to others from the 
Arabic word Algamals. The properties of the amalgams 
vary very much according to the metals used. In most 
cases they are at first liquid and after some time acquire a 
crystallized form, the mercury in excess being thereby 
eliminated. : 

The amalgams offer an excellent means of studying the 
behavior of the metals toward each other, the examination 
being facilitated by the low temperature at which these 
combinations are formed. Ifa metal be dissolved in mer- 
cury, and the latter be present in excess, a crystalline com- 
_ bination will in a short time be observed to separate from 
the originally liquid mass. This crystalline combination 
forms the actual amalgam, and is composed of proportions 
which can be expressed according to determined atomic 
weights, and can be readily obtained by removing the ex- 
cess of mercury by pressure. 

Many amalgams require considerable time to pass into 
the crystalline state, and are at first so soft that they can 
be kneaded in the hand like wax, but harden completely in 
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time. They are especially adapted and much used for 
filling hollow teeth. & 

Before the action of the galvanic current upon solutions 
of metals was known, amalgams were of great importance 
for gilding and silvering, which was effected by coating the 
article to be gilt or silvered with the amalgam and volatil- 
izing the mercury by the application of heat, whereby the 
gold and silver remained behind as a coherent coat (fire 
gilding). 

Mercury unites readily with lead, zinc, tin, bismuth, cad- 
mium, copper, gold, silver, magnesium, potassium and 
sodium, while iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese and platinum 
in the compact state combine with it with difficulty. 

Though the amalgams are of considerable theoretical in- 
terest and of great importance for a general knowledge of 
alloys, only a limited number of them are used in the in- 
dustries, which will.be somewhat more closely described in 
the following : 

Gold amalgam.—Gold and mercury alloy freely, and the 
amalgam can be prepared by the direct union of the two 
metals. If the gold to be used has been obtained by the 
chemical process (by the reduction of salts of gold) it dis- 
solves with difficulty in the mercury, it being in a finely 
divided state, and the finer particles are apt to float upon the 
surface of the mercury. If, however, the gold is reducéd 
in the form of larger crystals, the solution takes place in a 
comparatively short time. Such small gold crystals can be 
readily obtained by dissolving chloride of gold in amyl | 
alcohol and heating the solution to boiling, whereby the 
gold is separated in the form of very small, lustrous 
crystals. 

In gaining gold from auriferous sand, gold amalgam is 
prepared in large masses, and by subsequent heating in iron 
retorts the combination is destroyed, the mercury volatiliz- 
ing, while the pure gold remains behind. Gold forms with 
mercury a chemical combination of the formula Au,Hg, 
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showing great tendency towards crystallization, which, in 


preparing the amalgam, must be prevented as much as pos- 
sible, it being difficult to apply a crystalline amalgam to the 
articles to be gilded. 

An amalgam suitable for fire gilding is best prepared as 
follows: Heat in a graphite crucible, rubbed inside with 
chalk to prevent adhesion, the gold to be alloyed, to a red 
heat. It is not absolutely necessary to use chemically pure 
gold, but it should be at least 22 carat fine, and preferably. 
alloyed with silver instead of copper. Gold amalgam con- 
taining copper becomes stone hard in a short time, and a 
small content of it impairs its uniform application to the 
metals to be gilded. It is best to use the gold in the form 
of thin sheets, which is cut into small pieces by means of 
scissors, and brought into the crucible. When the gold is 
heated to a red heat, introduce about the eighth or ninth 
part of the weight of the gold of mercury previously heated 
to boiling. Stir constantly with an iron rod, and after a 
few minutes remove the crucible from the fire. If the 
finished amalgam were allowed to cool in the crucible, it 
would become strongly crystalline and be unsuitable for 
fire gilding. To prevent this it is at once poured into a 
larger vessel cooled on the outside by water. By keeping 
this amalgam for some time, crystallization takes place 
nevertheless, the amalgam separating from the mercury in 
excess, and it is therefore advisable to prepare it fresh a 
short time before use. Crystalline amalgam can be restored 
by heating it in a crucible with an excess of mercury. 

Gold-amalgam containing silver gives a green gilding 
and as this color is frequently desired argentiferous gold is 
used in preparing the amalgam. The color may be inten- 
sified by the application of a mass consisting of 17 parts 
saltpeter, 14 parts sal ammoniac and 2 parts alum, and 
heating. 

In preparing the amalgam, as well as in using it for gild- 
ing, a wind-furnace connected with a well-drawing chimney 
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should be used, as otherwise the vapors evolved from the 
mercury exert an injurious effect upon the health of the 
workmen. 

A native gold amalgam containing 39.02 to 41.63 per 
cent. gold and 60.98 to 58.37 per cent. mercury is found in 
California. It has the formula Au,H@ge. 

Silver amalgam.—The properties of silver amalgam are 
nearly the same in most respects as those of gold amalgam, 
it having, however, a still greater tendency towards crystal- 
lization. Only pure silver can be used for its preparation, 
a content of copper producing the same injurious effect as 
in gold amalgam. Silver amalgam is best prepared by 
using pulverulent silver obtained by the reduction of silver 
solution. It may be prepared by bringing a solution of 
nitrate of siiver in 10 to 15 parts of water into a bottle, 
adding a few small pieces of sheet zinc and vigorously shak- 
ing a few minutes. .The silver separating in the form of a 
very fine black-gray powder need only be washed and dried 
to be suitable for the preparation of amalgam. This finely 
divided powder can be directly dissolved in the mercury, 
though it requires some time. The object is more quickly 
attained by heating the mercury nearly to boiling in a cru- 
cible, then throwing in the pulverulent silver and quickly 
combining the mass by vigorous stirring with an iron rod. 

Silver amalgam can also be prepared without the use of 
heat, it being only necessary to compound a concentrated 
solution of nitrate of silver (1 part of nitrate of silver in 3 
of distilled water) with four times the quantity of mercury 
and combine the liquids by shaking. The silver is reduced 
from the nitrate by the mercury and dissolves immediately 
in the excess of it. If the ainalgam is to be used for fire- 
silvering, the presence of the small quantity of nitrate of 
mercury adhering to it is of no consequence, and it can be 
at once applied. 

Fire-gilding.—Fire-gilding, as well as fire-silvering, is 
always effected with a pure amalgam, z. e., such as is freed 
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as much as possible from an excess of mercury. For this 
purpose the amalgam is tied in a bag of strong chamois 
leather and subjected to a gradually increasing pressure, 
whereby the mercury is forced through the pores of the 
leather while the amalgam remains in the bag. The pressed- 
out mercury contains a considerable quantity of gold or 
silver in solution, and is used in the preparation of fresh 
amalgam. 

Fire-gilding as well as siivering is, of course, only ap- 
plicable to articles of metals which, without melting, will 
stand a temperature near that of the boiling point of 
mercury. The amalgam adhering only to absolutely bright 
metals, the erticles before gilding are subjected to a pre- 
paratory operation. This consists in heating them to a 
glowing heat, whereby the grease, dust, etc., adhering to 
the surface are burnt, and the metal becomes covered with 
a layerof oxide. The articles are then dipped in a mixture 
of 3 parts of nitric acid and 1 of sulphuric acid, whereby 
the oxide is rapidly dissolved and the metal acquires a 
bright surface. Articles to be heavily gilded must remain 
for some time in the acid mixture, a rougher surface being 
required for the adherence of a larger quantity of amalgam. 

The pickled articles are then rinsed in water without 
touching them with the hands, and, to prevent oxidation, 
placed in water until they are to be amalgamated, which 
consists in covering the bright articles with a layer of 
metallic mercury. This so-called amalgamating water is 
prepared by dissolving 100 parts by weight of mercury in 
Ilo parts by weight of strong nitric acid, and compounding 
the solution with 25 parts by weight of water. This amal- 
gamating water is applied to the metals by mean of a brush 
of fine brass wire. By the action of the metal upon the 
mercury salt the latter is reduced to metallic mercury in 
the form of very small drops, whereby the articles acquire 
a white color. 

The articles being thoroughly amalgamated, the amalgam 
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is quickly and uniformly applied with a stiff scratch-brush 
and the articles placed upon glowing coals, whereby the 
mercury vaporizes while the gold or silver remains behind 
in a coherent layer. While heating the articles must, how- 
ever, be frequently taken out and defective places provided 
with amalgam. This process is very injurious to health; 
the mercury volatilized by the heat insinuates itself into the 
body of the workman.notwithstanding the greatest care, 
and those who are so fortunate as to escape for a time 
absolute disease are constantly liable to salivation from its 
effects. Though fire-gilding is the most durable, it is more 
and more abandoned and electro-plating substituted for it. 

Many articles are not finished by one gilding, and have 
to be subjected to the same process twice and frequently 
three times, whereby the layer of gold becomes, of course, 
thicker. By suitable treatment during the heating and by 
burning off the so-called gilder’s wax, various shades can 
be given to the gilding. But, as these operations belong 
to another branch of industry, we cannot enter upon a 
further description of them. 

Copper amalgam.—On account of its peculiar properties 
copper amalgam finds quite an extensive use in several 
branches of industry, an amalgam of copper, tin, lead and 
antimony serving for the production of axle bearings. 

It crystallizes with great ease, and on solidifying becomes 
so hard that it can be polished like gold. It can also be 
worked under the hammer and between rolls, be stamped, 
and retains its metallic luster for some time on exposure to 
the air, but tarnishes quickly and turns black on being 
brought in contact with air containing sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. A peculiar property of amalgam of copper is that it 
becomes soft on being placed in boiling water, and so 
flexible that it can be used for molding the most delicate 
articles. In a few hours it again solidifies to a fine-grained 
mass which is quite malleable. 

Copper amalgam, on account of its peculiar properties, 
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was formerly recommended for filling hollow teeth, but is 
no longer used for that purpose, there being other amal- 
gams just as suitable and free from poisonous copper. An 
important application of copper amalgam is for cementing 
metal, it being only necessary to apply it to the metals to 
be cemented, which must be bright and previously heated 
to from 176° to 194° F., and press them together ; they 
will be joined as tightly as if soldered. 

Many directions have been given for preparing amalgam 
of copper, but it is effected with the greatest ease as fol- 
lows: Place strips of zinc in a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per and shake vigorously. The copper thus obtained in 
the form of a delicate powder is washed, and, while still 
moist, treated in a rubbing-dish with a solution of mercur- 
ous nitrate. Hot water is then poured over the copper, 
the dish kept warm, and the mercury added. The contents 
of the dish are then kneaded with a pestle until the pul- 
verulent copper combines with the mercury to a plastic 
mass; the longer the kneading is continued the more 
homogeneous the mass will be. The best proportions to 
use are 3 parts of copper and 7 of mercury. 

When the amalgam has the proper consistency, the water 
is poured off and the soft amalgam moulded in the shape in 
which it is to be preserved. For the purpose of cementing 
it is recommended to roll it into small cylinders about % 
inch in diameter and 3% to 1% inches long. 

A composition of 25 parts of copper in fine powder, ob- 
tained by precipitation from solutions of the oxide by hydro- 
gen, or of the sulphate by zinc, washed with sulphuric acid 
and amalgamated with 7 parts of mercury, after being well 
washed and dried, is moderately hard, takes a good polish, 
and makes a fine solder for low temperatures. It will 
adhere to glass. 

An imitation of gold, known as Vienna metallic cement, 
which, on account of its golden-yellow color and capability 
for taking a fine polish, is suitable for the manufacture of 
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cheap jewelry, consists of copper 86.4 parts, mercury 13.6. 
The color of the alloy being, however, very easily affected 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, it is recommended to provide the 
articles with a thin coating of pure gold by the galvanic 
method. 

Dronter’s malleable bronze is made by adding I per cent. 
of mercury to the tin when hot, and this amalgam is care- 
fully introduced into the melted copper. 

Tin-amalgam. This amalgam was formerly of much 
greater importance for the manufacture of mirrors and 
looking-glasses than at present, when mirrors coated with 
a thin layer of silver surpass those coated with amalgam 
in beauty and cheapness. The great affinity of tin for mer- 
cury renders the preparation of the amalgam easy; all that 
is necessary being to combine the tin, best in the form of 
fine shavings, or foil, with the mercury. According to the 
quantity of mercury‘rubbed together with the tin, an amal- 
gam solidifying in a shorter or longer time is obtained. 

Tin-amalgam tor filling teeth.—This amalgam is: pre- 
pared by intimately rubbing together I part of tin with 4 
of mercury, removing the excess of mercury by pressing in 
a leather bag, and kneading or rubbing for some time. It 
is obtained in a flexible mass which hardens in a few days. 

Amalgam tor mtrrors and looking-glasses.—The amal- 
gam which serves for silvering mirrors is a complete satura- 
tion of the two metals. It is, however, not prepared by 
itself, but directly upon the plate of glass which is to form 
the mirror. The operation is as follows: The glass plate 
having been thoroughly cleansed from all grease and dirt 
with putty-powder and wood ash, the workman proceeds to 
lay a sheet of tin foil of larger dimensions than the plate to 
be silvered smoothly upon the silvering table, pressing out 
with a cloth-dabber all wrinkles and places likely to form 
air-bubbles. A small quantity of mercury is then poured 
upon it and uniformly distributed by means of a fine woolen 
cloth. When the surface is uniformly covered more mercury 
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is added so as to attain a height of 2 or 3 lines; the coating 
of oxide is removed with a wooden rod and a brilliant sur- 
face produced. The plate of glass is then pushed slowly 
forward from the side with the longest edge foremost, and 
dipping below the surface of the mercury so as completely 
to exclude. the air. In this way the glass is brought into 
contact with the metals and a brilliant surface produced. 
The plate may now be said to be floating on a bed of 
mercury. To get rid of the excess of metal the mirror is 
loaded with weights and the table inclined 10° or 12°, when 
the excess of mercury drains off. A further portion is got 
rid of by setting the plate up on edge, and in the course of 
three or four weeks a dry, permanent coating of tin amal- 
gam is left upon the plate. 

If curved glass plates are to be converted into mirrors, 
the amalgam is prepared by itself, and after spreading it as 
uniformly as possible upon the glass the latter is heated 
until the amalgam melts. 

This method of silvering has many objections: The vapor 
of mercury is poisonous to the workmen; the plates are 
liable to fracture from the heavy load placed upon them, 
and when set up on edge drops of mercury sometimes 
trickle down, carrying the amalgam with them, thus render- 
ing it necessary to resilver the whole mirror. Moreover, 
the amalgam is liable to spoil by crystallization or carriage. 
For these reasons this process has been almost entirely 
abandoned and that of silvering by precipitation substituted 
for it. 

Amalgam for coating rubbers of electric machines.—This 
amalgam, known as Kienmayer’s consists of zinc I part, 
tin 1, and mercury 2. It is prepared by bringing the 
metals in the form of fine shavings free from oxide into a 
previously heated iron mortar and rubbing it with the 
mercury to a homogeneous mass. The amalgam has a 
tendency to become crystalline, even if kept in well-stop- 
pered glass-vessels, but it can be readily pulverized and if 
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mixed with a very small quantity of tallow does excellent 
service. By this method of preparation the disadvantage 
of the otherwise unadvoidable melting of the solid metals 
is avoided. 

Singer's amalgam for the same purpose consists of tin 
I part, zinc 2, and mercury 3% to 6. Bottger melts in an 
iron spoon 2 parts zine and carefully adds, with constant 
stirring, I part mercury. . 

Mustv silver.—This is a combination of tin 3 parts, bis- 
muth 3 and mercury 1%, and serves for the spurious silver- 
ing of brass and copper, the amalgam mixed with 6 parts 
bone ash being applied by rubbing the articles with it. For 
silvering paste-board, wood, paper, etc., the mass is 
triturated with white of egg, gum solution, glue-water, or 
varnish and applied to the articles. 

Amalgam tor tinning.—Small iron articles, pins, etc., 
may be tinned by pickling them in an acid, dipping in tin 
amalgam made liquid by means of hot water, blanching, 
washing, drying with coarse bran, and polishing. 

Zinc amalgam.—Zinc unites with mercury at the ordi- 
nary temperature, but more readily at a higher one. 
Triturate 1 part zinc filings, 4 parts chloride of mercury 
and 2 parts of water, adding a few drops of mercury, o7, 
mix two parts mercury with two parts zinc melted in an 
iron spoon, stirring constantly with a clay rod. The very 
brittle amalgam is powdered, triturated with tallow, and 
may be used for coating rubbers of electric machines. 

Zinc,amalgam is electrolytically prepared by connecting 
by means of a wire the zine cylinder of a Daniell cell with 
a small quantity of mercury covered by a zinc sulphate 
solution, a zinc wire serving as anode of the battery dip- 
ping into the solution. 

For the amalgamation of zinc tor voltaic cells brush the 
zinc with ammonium zinc chloride at 450° to 500° F. and 
then apply the mercury, when combination will immediately 
and completely take place. 
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The zinc may also be pickled in sulphuric acid and. the 
mercury applied with a metallic scratch-brush dipped in 
dilute sulphuric acid. 

The zinc elements may also be immersed in a fluid pre- 
pared by dissolving 7 ozs. of mercury in 35 ozs. of aqua- 
regia and g9 ozs. of hydrochloric acid. With about 1 quart 
of this fluid 150 elements can be amalgamated. 

Spurious gilding of copper by the formation of brass is 
produced by boiling the copper article in a mixture of tar- 
tar, hydrochloric acid and zinc amalgam (1 part zinc and 12 
parts mercury). 

Cadmium-amalgam.—Cadmium readily combines with 
mercury to an amalgam which easily becomes crystalline. 
For the preparation of the actual cadmium-amalgam, whose 
composition is Cd;Hgs, proceed in the same manner as 
already described for other amalgams. Heat the mercury 
nearly to boiling in a crucible and introduce the cadmium in 
the form of thin sheet. Cadmium amalgam remains soft for 
some time and becomes crystalline only after a considerable 
period. The mass obtained by heating is, therefore, allowed 
to stand in the crucible until the excess of mercury sepa- 
rates out, or it can be separated in the ordinary manner by 
pressing in a leather bag. 

Pure cadmium-amalgam forms a tin-white or silver-white 
mass which softens on being moderately heated and can be 
kneaded like wax. It is used for filling hollow teeth, either 
by itself or compounded with other metals, which make it 
still better for the purpose. An addition of tin or bismuth 
makes it more pliant in the heat, and for this reason the 
mass used for filling teeth is at present frequently composed 
of amalgams containing several metals. A few such com- 
positions are given in the following. Those containing 
lead are, however, not recommended, as lead has poisonous 
properties and is attacked even in the form of an amalgam 
by organic acids: 
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Amalgams tor filling teeth. 
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Amalgam No. I. corresponds to the centesimal composi- 
tion of the above-mentioned combination of cadmium and 
mercury, and is well adapted for filling teeth, it acquiring 
in time such hardness that it can be worked with the lathe 
or file, and, of course, becomes hard in the mouth. Cad- 
mium-amalgams being very ductile can, moreover, be used 
for many other purposes. An amalgam of equal parts of 
cadmium and mercury is extremely plastic and can be 
stretched under the hammer like pure gold. It is silver- 
white and constant in the air. 

Evans's metallic cement.—This alloy is obtained by dis- 
solving a cadmium-amalgam consisting of 25.99 parts of 
cadmium and 74.01 of mercury in an excess of mercury, 
slightly pressing the solution in a leather bag and thor- 
oughly kneading. By kneading, especially if the amalgam 
be previously heated to about 97° F., Evans’s metallic 
cement is rendered very plastic, and like softened wax can 
can be brought into any desired form. On cooling it ac- 
quires considerable hardness, which is, however, not equal 
to that of pure cadmium-amalgam. 

Amalgams ot the “ fusible alloys.’—The fusible alloys 
already mentioned in speaking of the alloys of cadmium 
and bismuth possess the property of melting in an amai- 
gamated state at a still lower temperature than by them- 
selves. By adding a suitable quantity of mercury to them 
they can be converted into masses well adapted for filling 
teeth or for cementing metals. 

Amalgam of Lipowitz’s metal.—This amalgam is pre- 
pared as follows: Melt in a dish cadmium 3 parts, tin 4, 
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bismuth 15, and lead 8, and add to the melted alloy, mer- 


cury 2 parts, previously heated to about 212° F. Amal- 


gamation takes place readily and smoothly. After the in- 
troduction of the mercury the dish is immediately taken 
from the fire and the liquid mass stirred until it solidifies. 
While Lipqwitz’s alloy becomes soft at 140° F. and melts 
at 158° F., the amalgam melts at about 143.5° F. It is 
very suitable for the production of impressions of objects 
of natural history, direct impressions of leaves and other 
delicate parts of plants being obtained, which, as regards 
sharpness, are equal to the best plaster of Paris casts, and, 
on account of the silver-white color, fine luster, and con- 
stancy of the amalgam, present a very neat appearance. 
The amalgam can also be used for the manufacture of small 
hollow statuettes and busts, which can be readily gilt or 
bronzed by the galvanic process. 

The manufacture of small statuettes is readily effected by 
preparing a hollow mould of plaster of Paris, and, after 
uniformly heating it to about 140° F., pouring in the 
melted amalgam. The mould is then swung to and fro, 
this being continued until the amalgam is solidified. After 
cooling the mould is taken apart and the seams trimmed 
with a sharp knife. Some experience being required to 
swing the mould so that all parts are uniformly moistened 
with the amalgam, it may happen that defective casts are at 
first obtained ;.in such case the amalgam is simply remelted 
and the operation commenced anew. With some skill the 
operator will soon succeed in applying a uniform layer to 
the sides of the mould and preparing casts with very thin 
sides. The operation may also be modified by placing the 
mould upon a rapidly revolving disk and pouring in the 
melted amalgam in a thin stream. By the centrifugal force 
developed the melted metal is hurled against the sides of 
the mould, and in this manner statuettes of considerable 
size can be cast. 

Tron-amalgam.—\ron and mercury do not unite directly 
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and can only be combined by means of a third metal, etc., 
though it is sometimes doubtful whether an actual amalgam 
is formed. According to Bottger, the amalgam may be 
prepared by triturating 1 part finely divided iron with 2 
parts mercuric chloride and 2 parts water, and adding a 
few drops of mercury. 

Gulielmo triturates in a pofcelain dish 4% parts pulver- 
ized ferrous sulphate ’and 1 part pulverized zinc with 12 
parts water of 140° to 167° F., and frees the iron amalgam 
which after some time is formed by washing from the rest. 

According to Joule a crystalline mass of lustrous iron 
amalgam, especially beautiful if composed of I0o parts 
mercury and 47.5 parts iron, is formed by connecting by 
means of wire the zinc cylinder of a Daniell cell with a 
small quantity of mercury by a ferrous sulphate solution, an 
iron wire dipping into the latter serving as anode of the 
battery. According to the duration and intensity of the 
current, the amalgams are solid or liquid, crystalline, 
and with metallic luster with different contents of iron 
(0.143 to 103.2 iron to 100 mercury). The amalgams are 
magnetic and when subjected to violent shocks the iron is 
superficially separated in pulverulent form. When heated 
to the boiling point of mercury, ferric oxide remains be- 
hind, sparks being emitted. When submerged under water 
the amalgam becomes in a few days covered with rust and, 
on shaking the vessel, is almost immediately disintegrated, 
the iron floating in the form of a black powder upon the 
mercury. 

Iron articles to be uniformly gilded with gold amalgam 
are frequently first coated with a layer of mercury by boil- 
ing them after thorough cleaning, in a porcelain or clay 
vessel in a mixture of mercury 12 parts, zine I part, ferrous 
sulphate 2 parts, water 12 parts and hydrochloric acid 1% 
parts. A mirror-bright surface is thus obtained to which 
the gold amalgam can be uniformly applied. 

Bismuth-amalgam.—By introducing mercury into melted 
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bismuth a combination of the two metals is readily effected. 
The resulting amalgam being very thinly fluid can be ad- 
vantageously used for filling out very delicate moulds. 
Other amalgams are also rendered more thinly fluid by an 
addition of bismuth-amalgam, a few examples of which 
have already been given under cadmium-amalgams, and such 
combinations, being cheaper than pure bismuth-amalgam, 
are frequently used. 

Bismuth-amalgam can be used for nearly all purposes for 
which cadmium-amalgams are employed. On account of 
their luster, which is at least equal to that of silver, they 
are preferred for certain purposes, such as for silvering 
glass globes and the preparation of anatomical specimens. 

Amalgams tor stlvering glass globes, etc.—Glass globes 
can be readily silvered by either of the following composi- 
tions : 


Parts 
if It, III 
lBSeribie nic ooc 10D dood Sao aOCOUbaCiD AOGC 2 2 2 
IDes th shee Je Cero De ee neon GN oe ood dhe 2 2 2 
SIRT eC DRE israte sett acne cle ae Shetowiecs 2 2 2 
MIGHEHTA CSL, se cioonetian pe dcgndageod ae 2 4 18 


First melt the lead and tin and then add the bismuth. 
After removing the dross pour the mercury into the com- 
pound and stir vigorously. Leaves of Dutch gold are 
sometimes introduced into the mixtures according to the 
color to be imparted to the globes. For silvering the 
globes heat them carefully to the melting point of the amal- 
gam. Then pour a small quantity of the amalgam into the 
cavity of the globe and swing it to and fro until its entire 
surface appears covered. 

Amalgam of bismuth tor anatomical preparations.—Col- 
ored wax was formerly exclusively used by anatomists for 
injecting vessels. A bismuth-amalgam, being of a silvery- 
white color, is, however, preferable, and by becoming hard 
on cooling contributes essentially to the solidity of the 
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preparation. The amalgam used for the purpose melts at 
169° F. and. remains liquid at 140° F.» the latter property 
rendering its use especially suitable for larger preparations. 
It is composed of: Bismuth to parts, lead 3.2, tin 3.5, 
mercury 2. For use, heat the amalgam in a dish in a 
water-bath to 212° F., which insures it being forced by the 
injection-pump into the finest ramifications of the vessels. 

Metallic pencils may. be prepared from an ailoy of 70 
parts lead, go parts bismuth and 8 parts mercury. The 
lead and bismuth are first melted, and the melt ailowed to 
cool somewhat when the mercury is added, stirring con- 
stantly. If necessary the whole is again heated and the 
alloy cast in moulds. 

Pholin’s stlver-like alloy consists of 19.23 per cent. bis- 
muth, 76.90 tin, 3.84 copper and a trace of mercury. 

Sodium-amalgam.—By itself this amalgam is not used, it 
quickly decomposing on exposure to the air into caustic 
soda and mercury. It can, however, be used in the prepar- 
ation of many amalgams which cannot be made by the 
direct method. By bringing, for instance, amalgam of 
sodium together with a solution of metallic chloride, the 
respective metal is generally separated from the chlorine 
combination by the sodium, and the moment it is liberated - 
unites with the mercury to an amalgam while the sodium 
combines with the chlorine. The presence of a very small 
quantity of sodium amalgam exerts, moreover, a very favor- 
able effect upon the formation of amalgams, and by its use 
in the;process of amalgamation for gaining gold and silver 
considerable time is saved and the amalgamation becomes 
more complete. 

Sodium and mercury unite at the ordinary temperature 
to an amalgam which in the proportion of 1 part sodium to 
8o parts or more of mercury is soft to liquid, but solid with 
a larger content of sodium. For the preparation of an 
amalgam as rich in sodium as possible, 35 ozs. of mercury 
are heated in an iron dish to 300° F. and 1 oz. of sodium 
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‘in coarser pieces is in rapid succession introduced, the sod- 


ium pieces being pressed beneath the mercury by means of a 
rod. Vigorous heating accompanied by fire phenomena 
takes place, vapors of mercury being at the same time 
evolved. After cooling the amalgam congeals to a solid 
brittle mass, It has to be kept protected from moisture. 

Rosenfeld * uses for the preparation of the amalgam a 
crucible with a perforated lid. The aperture in the lid is 
closed by a well-fitting cork and in the latter is secured a 
pointed wire reaching to the bottom of the crucible. The 
total quantity of sodium in one piece is fastened to the 
wire and dips into a mixture of I part amyl alcohol and 9g 
parts petroleum. When the sodivm has acquired a pure 
silver-white color, it is taken from the fluid and brought 
into the crucible containing the mercury. The combination 
of the two metals takes place instantaneously with the | 
emission of a peculiar hissing noise and the appearance of 
fire. However, as the crucible is at the moment of reac- 
tion closed with the lid, but little mercury vapor passes 
into the air. 

Potasstum-amalgam is obtained by the introduction of 
potassium into heated mercury, the air being as much as 
possible excluded, or by pressing the freshly cut surface 
of the metal upon mercury, vigorous heating taking place 
thereby, and an amalgam is formed which become rigid if 
it contains over 3 per cent. potassium. 

By introducing 3 per cent. sodium-amalgam into potash 
lye a crystallizing combination Hg..Kze is formed in the 
shape of hard lustrous cubes with octahedron and dode- 
cahedron faces. The cubes when heated to 824° F. leave 
behind crystalline HgK, which spontaneously ignites in 
the air. The amalgam decomposes slowly in moist air and 
under water, and, like sodium-amalgam, may be used for 
amalgamating iron and platinum, as well as in the amalga- 


* Berichte der chemischen Gesellschaft, 24, 1659. 
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mation of silver and gold ores, the amalgam taking up gold 
and silver with greater ease than mercury. 

Nickel-amalgam is formed in the shape of a kneadable 
mass by rubbing together concentrated nickel chloride © 
solution and an amalgam formed from 1 part sodium and 
99 parts mercury, and treating the nickel amalgam thus 
formed with water until the latter runs off clear. It may 
also be formed by the addition of mercury to nickel sulphate 
solution. 

Platinum amalgam. A thickly-fluid lead-gray mass 1s 
obtained by triturating spongy platinum with heated mer- 
cury, or by introducing sodium amalgam into a platinic 
chloride solution. 

Joule obtained an amalgam of a doughy consistency by 
allowing mercury to remain for a longer time in platinic 
chloride solution. After being pressed the amalgam con- 
tained Hg. Pt. 

By boiling, under exclusion of air, thin platinum sheet in 
mercury, the former is attacked by the latter and the greater 
portion of the platinum appears to be suspended in the 
form of fine black dust in the mercury. If this dust is 
forced upwards by a current of air and the mercury is iso- 
lated, only an inconsiderable quantity of platinum remains 
behind. 

Makenzie’s amalgam.—This amalgam, which is solid at 
an ordinary temperature and becomes liquid by simple 
friction, may be prepared as follows: Melt 2 parts of bis- 
muth and 4 of lead in separate crucibles, then throw the 
melted metals into two other crucibles, each containing 1 
part of mercury. When cold these alloys or amalgams are 
solid, but will melt when rubbed one against the other. 


CHAPTER XX, 
+ MISCELLANEOUS ALLOYS. 


Mixture especially adapted for serving as a protective 
cover im remelting alloys.—This mixture is composed of 
borax, calcined soda, calcined alum and fluorspar, each 1 
part. 

Alloy tor spoons.—A beautiful alloy closely resembling 
silver is obtained by melting together 50 parts of copper, 
25 of nickel, and 25 of zinc. 

Alloy resembling German silver consists of copper 58 
parts, zinc 27, nickel 12, tin 2, aluminium 0.5, and bismuth 
0.5. The separate metals are first melted by themselves 
and then combined by vigorous stirring. This metal re- 
tains its polish for a long time. 

Alloy resembling stlver.—Copper 70 parts, manganese 
30, zinc 20 to 25. 

Non-oxtdizable alloy.—Iron io parts, nickel 36, copper 
18, tin 18, zinc 18. This metal has a white color, with a 
slightly reddish tinge. ; 

Calin.—This term is applied to an alloy for metallic foils 
used by the Chinese for lining tea-chests. It is composed 
of lead 126 parts, tin 17.5, and copper t.25, besides a trace 
of zinc. 

Alloy tor moulds for pressed glass.—An alloy suitable 
for this purpose is obtained, according to C. H. Knoop, of 
Dresden, by melting together 100 parts of iron with 10 to 
25 parts of nickel. 

New methods of preparing alloys.—The alloys consist of 
heavy metals and the sulphides of the alkali metals or 
metals of the alkaline earths. Preferably sulphide of 
strontium is alloyed with copper in order to obtain a pro- 
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duct of a constant gold-like color. For this purpose zinc 
is melted together with 8 to 15 per cent. of calcined stron- 
tium sulphate and the resulting alloy allowed to cool. To 
this alloy a varying quantity of copper is added, according 
to the color and power of resistance required. As much 
of the zinc as may be desired can be expelled by subsequent 
cupellation. 

E. Plazet of Paris has patented the following process.” 
Chromium is added to metals or alloys, such as copper, 
nickel, aluminium, gold, silver, zinc, lead, platinum, tin, 
manganese, tungsten, etc. The chromium must be pure 
(prepared by electrolysis) and may be coated with copper, 
etc., to prevent oxidation. It makes the alloy harder and 
increases electrical resistance. To facilitate the admixture 
of the chromium certain substances used as oxides, borates, 
or fluorides of zinc or manganese may be added. | Alloys thus 
prepared are suitable for many purposes, and as non-mag- 
netic metal for bells, watches, etc. 

Alloys of indium and galltum.—L. de Boisbaudran, the 
discoverer of gallium, has experimented with alloys of 
indium and gallium. They are distinguished by not having 
a fixed melting point, but soften gradually, like fats. In 
this semi-liquid condition they form a mixture of melted 
and crystalline metal. L. de Boisbaudran has prepared the 
following alloys: 

1. Indium 227 parts, gallium 69.9 parts. This alloy is 
white, granular, and can be readily cut with the knife; it 
begins to melt at 132.8° F., and is viscid at 167° F. 

2. Iridium 113.5 parts, gallium 69.9. This alloy forsm a 
white coherent mass, but is still softer than the first alloy. 
It is hard at 60.8° F., semi-liquid at 113° F., and liquid at 
from 140° to 176° F. 

3. Iridium 113.5 parts, gallium 139.8. White; soft. It 
hardens at 60.8° F., is butyraceous at 64.4° F.; liquid from 
140° toy176" E 

*English patent 202. 1896. 
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4. Indium 113.5 parts, gallium 279.6. This alloy is 
white, commences to melt at 62° F., is semi-liquid at 95° F., 
and liquid at 122° F. 

Steel composition.—Steel shavings 60 parts, copper 22.5, 
mercury 20, tin 15, lead 7.5, and zinc 15, are gradually. 
introduced ,and dissolved in 860 parts of nitric acid. The 
resulting reddish-brown paste is dried, melted together 
with twenty times its weight of zinc, and the mass cast in 
ingots. After cooling, the alloy is remelted with a corre- 
sponcing addition of tin, according to whether it is to be 
softer or harder. 

Alloys for drills, chisels, etc.—These alloys have the ad- 
vantage over hardened steel in that tools made from them 
do not require tempering or dressing when in use. Cast- 
ings are simply made and an edge ground on with anemery 
wheel. 


if 1B Ie 
For drills, For 
chisels, etc. cutters, etc. 
(CARE FGI ie) oni oe ee ea 1725 17:25 , 
(CUIWSSR nah bile an Meeks eRe eC CEE ae ee 1.50 2.00 
RSTO SIMA MC AMESC tts te hkcicie al cieues era cleuescaidte ay 3.00 4.50 
MBER SESS Soy eta Le Oe ees one et emer buen 5.25 7.50 
LITERS NSTASU AT ys epee Coo ROCRICRE CO ORC OERA CRO TE COE 1.25 2.00 
INGREDRGIL 5 aap Bika el ace cache ORC ae 0.50 0.75 
GOD PETE eee ete oie ted Byars Par waleveneie 0.75 1.00 
NV ROM Atal Ollie tna Mier tic lor aes bie leave aininie 70.50 65.00 


The alloys are prepared by first melting in a graphite 
crucible the cast iron and- tungsten, then covering the 
melted mass with charcoal and borax and adding the ferro- 
manganese and chromium. The alloy thus obtained, to- 
gether with the wrought iron, is again liquefied in a clay 
crucible and the copper, nickel and aluminium are added. 
The contents of the crucible are covered with charcoal, and 
the alloy is finally cast in sand moulds. 

Alloys of tron with chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
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etc. For:the preparation of such alloys the Electro- 
Metallurgical Co. of London has patented the following 
process:* Previous to adding the chromium, etc., to the 
melted iron or steel its content of oxygen is entirely with- 
drawn by aluminium. The effect of this is that as all the 
chromium, etc. added alloys with the iron, and only a very 
minute portion of it is used for the deoxidation of the iron, 
the intended percentages of the additions can be accurately 
maintained. 

Alloys of copper and tron are prepared according toa 
method patented by A. F. V. M. Baron, of Paris,f by heat- 
ing the copper to a cherry or very bright red heat, then 
adding the required quantity of a mixture of rosin and an 
oxalate or another similar organic salt which, when decom- 
posed by the heat, evolves carbonic oxide, carbonic dioxide 
and water, and finally adding the required quantity of iron. 

Mulleable ferro-cobalt and terro-nickel. Yor the direct 
gaining of malleable ferro-cobalt or ferro-nickel, the ‘‘ Fon- 
derie de nickel et métaux blancs” cf Paris claims to utilize 
either the ores themselves, or to prepare first an especially 
suitable initial product for the final result by melting to- 
gether corresponding quantities of nickel or cobalt and: 
chromium ores. In melting together the ores the degree 
of heat at which the liquation of the iron would take place 
must, however, not be attained. This product of melting, 
or the raw materials themselves, are melted together in a 
suitable crucible with potassium ferrocyanide and peroxide 
of manganese. In running off, a small quantity of alu- 
minium is added. According to the condition desired for 
the final product, and according to the original content of 
iron of the ores, a larger or smaller quantity of cast-iron or 
wrought-iron can be added from the start, whereby a more 
or less soft and malleable product is obtained. If, for in- 
stance, an alioy of 70 per cent. of nickel and 30 per cent. of 


* German patent, 90,746. tU. S. patent, 577,182, 1897. 
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iron, with a very small content of sulphur, be used, FED 
parts of fused nickel, 12 of peroxide of manganese, 16 of 
potassium ferrocyanide, and 0.1 of aluminium are taken for 
the mass to be melted together. If, however, nickel ore 
containing only about 25 per cent. of pure nickel, with 64 
per cent. of iron and 11 per cent. of other admixtures, be 
used, the melting material is best composed of about 82 
parts of fused nickel, 8 of peroxide of manganese, and 10 
of potassium ferrocyanide. The alloys thus obtained are 
claimed to excel in perfect malleability, and completely to 
retain this property when remelted, so that, on the one 
hand, malleable ingots are at once produced, and, on the 
other, all waste and defective castings can be again utilized. 

Bronze resisting acids.—Deébié gives the following re- 
ceipt: Copper 15 parts, zinc 2.34, lead 1.82, antimony I. 
This alloy melted in a crucible can be worked in the 
ordinary manner, and is claimed to answer as substitute for 
lead for lining vessels used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, etc. 

Zinc-tron, being very brittle, is used very seldom as an 
alloy, but on account of its brilliant light promises to be- 
come of considerable value for pyrotechnics. Theoretically 
it is also interesting as an alloy of a very volatile with a non- 
volatile metal, and, further, it offers the readiest means of 
obtaining zinc in a finely divided state for purposes where 
the presence of iron is not objectionable. The best method 
of preparing the alloy is as follows: Heat 1 to 2 pounds of 
zinc in a clay crucible to the melting point, then throw 3 
to 3.5 ounces of anhydrous sodium ferrous chloride upon 
the surface of the melted zinc and immediately cover the 
crucible. A very vigorous reaction takes place during 
the formation of the alloy mixed with zinc chloride (Zn + 
FeCl, +Fe). The excess of the zinc alloys with the re- 
duced iron and forms the exceedingly brittle zinc-iron 
which can be readily pulverized. 

An alloy which expands on cooling is prepared from lead 
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9 parts, antimony 2, and bismuth 2. It is very suitable for 
filling up small holes and defective places in cast-iron. 

Spence’s metal.—This compound is an English invention, 
and is named after the inventor. Strictly speaking, it is 
not a metal, but a compound obtained by dissolving 
metallic sulphides in melted sulphur, which is found to be 
capable of receiving into solution nearly all the sulphides of 
the metals. For most purposes Mr. Spence employs in the 
production of his “metal” the sulphides of iron, lead and 
zinc, in varying proportions, according to the quality of 
the product desired, which will depend on the uses for 
which it is designed. On cooling the mixture solidifies, 
forming a homogenous, tenacious mass, having ordinarily 
a specific gravity of 3.37 to 3.7. It is said to be exceed- 
ingly useful in the laboratory for making the air-tight con- 
nections between glass tubes by means of rubber and a 
water or mercury jacket where rigidity is no advantage. 
The fusing point is so low that it may be run into the outer 
tube on to the rubber, which it grips, on cooling, like 
a vise and makes it perfectly tight. It melts at 320° F., 
expands on cooling, is claimed to be capable of resisting 
well the disintegrating action of the atmosphere, is attacked 
by but few acids and by them but slowly, or by alkalies; is 
insoluble in water and may receive a high polish. It makes 
clean, full castings, taking very perfect impressions; it is 
cheap and easily worked. It has been used as a solder for 
gas-pipes and as a joint material in place of lead. 

Lutecgine, or Paris metal.—Copper 800 parts, nickel 160, 
tin 20, cobalt 10, iron 5, and zinc 5. 

Alloys tor small patterns in foundries. 

I. Tin’ 73§-parts; leads2/s; 
H.-Zine:75*parts; tin,25: 
III. Tin 30 parts, lead 7o. 

The last of these alloys is for patterns which will not be 
in frequent use and which may be mended, bent, etc. The 
first gives harder and stiffer patterns; the second is harder 
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than tin and more tenacious than zinc, while at the same 
time it preserves a certain ductility. 

Alloys tor calico-printing rollers.—Hauvel considers a 
semi-hard bronze of the following composition the best 
material for the rollers: Copper 86 parts, tin 14, zinc 2. 

Rendel, ,on the other hand, found an English roller mate- 
rial composed of: Copper 5.6 parts, zinc 78.3, tin 15.8. 
Though this compound gives a hard, fine-grained alloy, it 
is likely to be very readily attacked by the colors used in 
printing. 

According to analysis by J. Dépierre and P. Spiral, the 
composition of the scrapers (sometimes called doctors or 
ductors) intended to remove the surplus of colors from the 
rollers is as follows: 


Copper. Zinc. Tin. 


Yellow, Prench'sctaperss.6..c-c.5s a0 78275 12.50 8.75 
Yellow English scrapers............. 80.50 10.50 8.00 
Yellow German scrapers...........:. 85.80 9.80 4.90 


According to the researches of the above-named scien- 
tists, three groups are to be distinguished: 1. Copper with 
95 to 100 per cent. of copper; 2. Brass with about 60 per 
cent. of copper and 4o per cent. of zinc; and 3. Alloys. 
In the annexed table I, the physical properties of the ex- 
amined pieces are given, whereby it has, however, to be re- 
marked that in rollers for printing calico, where the hard- 
ness of the metal is of considerable importance, the chemical 
composition alone does not express the characteristics of 
the metal, they depending also on the manner of hardening 
and tempering. 

Table II, shows the chemical composition of the samples. 

Besides red copper the alloys containing 25 to 30 per 
cent. of zinc and 75 to 70 per cent. of copper are essenti- 
ally suitable for rollers. Even as small a content of lead as 
0.5 per cent. exerts an injurious influence, and the samples 
containing lead showed blow-holes. The presence of phos- 
phorus could not be detected in any of the samples, but 
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Messrs. Dépierre and Spiral.are of the opinion that rolls of 
copper, containing 1 to 2 per cent. of phosphorus, would 
yield excellent results as regards resistance against chemical 
influences, as well as hardness, fineness of grain, homo- 
geneousness and durability. An addition of one per cent. 
of phosphorus might also be recommended for varieties of 
brass containing 30 to 35 per cent. of zinc. 


Table I. 
F | 5 
[oy wo B \ 
& Color. aes Grain. Hardness. | Remarks. 
=I 8 : 
Ui °| a) 
_ = ae | 
I, red 1 8.82 coarse hard — 
Zi 3S 1 8.83. fine af — 
Blew. 18.82 coarse | very soit — 
Alene 1 8.83 very fine medium | == 
5| yellow 3 8.40 coarse hard blow-holes. 
6 we 28.25 very fine, homo-| “‘ — 
| | geneous 
7 Nee 38.58 fine, not homo-| very brittle — 
| | geneous 
8 red 18.88 very fine herd burnt. 
Ol | 18.80 coarse soft suitable for print- 
| ' ‘ ing. 
10 yellow 28.15 very fine [ous | hard very unequal. 
II “ 38.45 coarse, homcgene-| ‘“‘ —- 
Tale Ss 38.50 fine, not very | very brittle| many blow-holes 
| homogeneous (1835). 
13| red it] — | se —_- very good. 
PAI 18.90 fine hard bad. 
15| yellow 21S; 5am ss very good. 
TOipee es 213220 se a blow-holes. 
17 | wel 28.10 fine, homogeneous | ‘ very bad. 
18) red 1 8.90; fine ess good. 
le SO ea whee = rook 
20, yellow 28.20 coarse, not very soft — 
| | _ homogenec us 
Ri) 8 28.15 fine, homogenéous | hard — 
22 eae 28.22 middling soft —— 
23) red 18.85 firie | hard — 
24| yellow | —— | — — 
25| gray-yellow —— — | attacked by colors.. 
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Table Il. 
No. of the P : 
samples. Copper.| Tin. | Lead.-| Zinc. Remarks. 
3 OG.II 0.05 We Os12) 0.87 
4 99 16 0.02 | 0.12 | 0.58 | some aluminium. 
a 8 99.13 0.93 | 0.19 | 0.45 | scme aiuminium and sulphtr. 
5 9 69.03 0.03 | 0.12 | 0.LO se oC at 
St Tj. 09.08. |) Uraces'| 10.14|) (0.67 se os ee 
3 2 99.07 an: 0.07 — oA ie Cu 
14 99.40 i 043} — 
138 | 99.84 ee traces)’ — 
23 99.52 = = 
6 60.33 0.03 | 0.€8! 38.68 


PA 20 64.41 0.21 | 2.0 51.88 | 
e 22 | 68.60 — 0.39 | 30.53 
2B) 4. 6825 — 0.43 | 41.02 
Tet e777 Cam iracesaO.42-|Al.41 

| 


II 74.51 2.80 | 2.18 | 19.85 and iron. 


12 | 70.40 2.5 1.08 | 17.83 
x yh 77.63 2.538 1.04.5) 17.10 
& Se 74512 237 \) "2222 ||) 20.59 
= 15 79.42 Ani aein 23 alicia AO 
< 10 TG Bee |e Wingate (6) 
24 |~ 70.40 _ 0.c0 | 28.0 
{2 15.0 — — | s4.0 | 


} 
i all ccntain traces of arsenic 
| 
| 
J 


Alloy tor compensation balances. For this purpose Ber- 
guet uses the following alloy: Silver 2 parts, copper 2 parts, 
zinc I part. The silver is first melted and the zinc, in small 
pieces, is then thrown in. The metals are stirred together 
and, to prevent the volatilization of zinc, are left on the fire 
for as short a time as possible. The mixture is poured out 
and allowed to get cold. The copper is then melted, the 
cold alloy of silver and zinc added, and the whole intimately 
mixed by stirring. The alloy is then poured out, when 
cold cut into pieces, and the lattcr are remelted to obtain 
a perfectly homogeneous alloy, care being had, however, 
not to leave the alloy over the fire longer than absolutely 
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necessary. The resulting alloy is hard, elastic, very ductile, 
and quickly melts in the furnace. & 

Black bronze. Tin 5 parts, copper 83 parts, lead Io parts, 
zinc 2 parts. Castings made of this alloy, when heated ina 
muffle after finishing, assume a dead black appearance. 

Sideraphite. The alloy known under this name resem- 
bles silver, and is very ductile-and malleable. It is com- 
posed of iron 63 parts,»nickel 23, tungsten 4, aluminium 5, 
and copper 5. The iron and tungsten are melted together 
and then granulated by being thrown into water. The 
water used for this purpose should contain 1 lb. of slaked 
lime and 1 lb. of potash for every gallon. The nickel, 
copper and aluminium are also melted together, and the 
product thus obtained is also granulated in water contain- 
ing the same proportion of lime and potash. During melt- 
ing the metals in the two crucibles must be kept covered 
with a flux made of, 2 parts each of borax and saltpeter. 
A piece of soda or alkali, weighing about the sso part of 
the whole mass, is to be put in the crucible containing the 
copper, nickel and aluminium to prevent oxidation of the 
last-named metal, and to prevent the same action taking 
place with the copper a small piece of charcoal is added. 
Previous to the operation of granulation the contents of the 
two crucibles should be well stirred. The granulated metals 
are dried, melted in the proportions given above, well 
shaken, and then run into bars. This alloy is claimed not 
to be more expensive than ordinary white metal. It will 
resist. the action of sulphuric acid, is not attacked by 
organic acids, and but slightly so by the inorganic acids. 

Violet-colored alloy. An alloy of a beautiful violet color 
is obtained by melting together equal parts of antimony 
and copper. 

Gold-like alloy. This is a French alloy and in many re- 
spects very closely resembles gold, especially as regards 
color. It can be forged, welded, rolled, and pressed. It 
possesses the special advantage of its color not being at- 
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tacked by ammoniacal salts and vapors containing nitric 
acid. It consists of copper 96 per cent. and antimony 4 
per cent. The two metals are melted together and to in- 
crease the density of the alloy, a small quantity of mag- 
nesium and of calcium carbonate is added. 

Pyrophorqus alloys tor wluminating purposes. In the 
Auer von Welsbach works such metallic alloys have been 
prepared from rare earths with the addition of other metals, 
especially iron. An alloy consisting of abeut 50 per cent. 
lanthanium, 30 per cent. of other rare earths, such as neody- 
mium, praseodymium, cerium, and 20 per cent. iron, is very 
suitable for the production of light, and an ailoy consisting 
of 60 per cent. cerium, Io per cent. other rare earths and 
30 per cent. iron is particularly well adapted for the for- 
mation of sparks. 

Alloy for silvering. This alloy consists of tin 80 parts, 
lead 18, silver 2; or tin go parts, lead 9, silver 1. Melt the 
tin, and when the bath is lustrous white add the granulated 
lead and stir the mixture with a pine stick; then add the 
silver and stir again. Increase the fire for a short time 
until the surface of the bath assumes a light yellow color, 
then stir thoroughly and cast the alloy into bars. The 
operation of silvering is executed as follows: 

The article, for instance a knife blade, is dipped in a solu- 
tion of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, rinsed in clean water, 
dried, rubbed with a piece of soft leather or dry sponge, 
and then exposed in a muffle five minutes to a temperature 
of 158° to176° F. The effect of this treatment is to render 
the surface of the iron or steel porous. With iron not very 
good and coarsely porous the silvering process is difficult 
to execute. With steel, however, the process is easy; the 
article heated to about 140° F. is dipped into the alloy 
melted in a crucible over a moderate fire. The bath, which 
must be completely liquid, is stirred with a pine or poplar 
stick. The surface of the bath should show a fine silver- 
white color. One or two minutes’ dipping suffices for a 
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knife blade. When taken from the bath the article is 
dipped into cold water, or, if necessary, hardened and 
tempered in the usual manner. It is then rubbed dry and 
polished without heating. 

Articles thus treated have the appearance of silver and 
also possess the sound of silver, and resist oxidation in the 
air. To protect them from the action of acid liquids they 
are first dipped in an amalgam bath of 69 parts of mercury, 
39 parts of tin,-and one part of silver; then, while hot, in 
melted silver, and electroplated with silver. This method 
of silvering is claimed to be very durable and not costly. 

Robertson alloy tor filling teeth.—Gold 1 part, silver 3, 
tin 2. First melt the gold and silver in a crucible, and at 
the moment of fusion add the tin. The alloy, when cold, 
may be finely pulverized. Equal quantities of the powder 
and mercury are kneaded together in the palm of the hand 
to form a paste for. filling teeth. 

American. sleigh-bells.—These bells, exceeding in beauty, 
fine tone, and small specific gravity, are manufactured by 
fusing together Io parts of nickel and 60 of copper. When 
this alloy has become cold, add 10 parts of zinc and two- 
fifths part of aluminium, fuse the mass and allow it to cool; 
then remelt it with the addition of 3 part of mercury and 
60 parts of melted copper. 

Alloy for casting small articles.—Fusea mixture of 79 per 
cent. of cast-iron, 19.50 of tin, and 1.50 of lead. This alloy 
has a beautiful appearance, fills the mould completely, and 
is therefore well adapted for casting small articles. It is 
malleable to a certain extent. 

Marlie’s non-oxidizable alloy.—\ron 10 parts, nickel 35, 
brass 25, tin 20, zinc 10. Articles prepared from this alloy 
are heated to a white heat and dipped into a mixture of 
sulphuric acid 60 parts, nitric acid to, hydrochloric acid Be 
and water 25. 

Alloy tor sign-plates.—An excellent metal for engraving 
firm names, etc., upon plates which are to be attached to 
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machines, etc., is prepared as follows: Mix 100 parts of pure 
meited copper in succession with 6 parts magnesium, 57 
parts sal ammoniac, 18 parts unslaked lime, and 9g parts 
cream of tartar, ail the ingredients to be in a finely pulver- 
ized state. Now, while stirring constantly, add 15 parts of 
zinc or tin in small pieces, and continue stirring until the 
whole is thoroughly melted and mixed. Allow the alloy to 
remain quietly on the fire for half an hour longer, remove 
the scum, and pour out the metal. This alloy has a golden 
color, a very fine grain, is ductile, and does not readily lose 
its color. 

Victor metal is whiter than German silver, which it can 
often replace, though less easy to work. It perfectly with- 
stands the effect of salt water and air, and is frequentiy 
utilized for marine engines. It is composed of copper 
49.94 per cent., zinc 34.27, nickel 15.40, aluminium 0.11, 
iron 0.28. 

Tempered lead.—Lead 98.51 per cent., antimony 0.11, 
tin 0.08, sodium 1.3. It is manufactured by placing small 
fragments of sodium in the melted metal. This alloy is 
not so soft as lead, and can be rolled into thin sheets with- 
out tearing. When the percentage of sodium is rather 
large, tarnishing is prevented by coating the metal with 
paraffin. Thus formation of soda is prevented, owing to 
oxidation of the excess of sodium by atmospheric oxygen. 
For this reason it is valued for the manufacture of shaft 
bearings, because the soda formed, as the bearings wear 
away, saponifies the lubricant and produces a soap which 
acts even better than the oil. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SOLDERS AND SOLDERING. 


Solders in General. 


THE so-called solders are alloys in the true sense of the 
word, but being used for special purposes will have to be 
separately described. Soldering is the process of uniting the 
edges or surfaces of metals by means of a more fusible metal 
which, being melted upon each surface, serves, partly by 
chemical attraction and partly by cohesive force, to bind 
them together. There is a great variety of solders known by 
the names of hard, soft, spelter, stlver, white, gold, copper, 
tin, plumbers’, and many others; they may, however, be 
broadly distinguished as hard solders and soft solders. The 
former fuse only at a red heat, and are therefore only suit- 
able for metals and alloys which will stand that temperature; 
the soft solders fuse at a comparatively low temperature, and 
may consequently be used for nearly all metals. Nearly all 
the principal metals take part in the composition of solder. 
The metals to be united may be either the same or dissimilar, 
but the uniting metal must always have an affinity for both, 
and should agree with them as nearly as possible in hardness 
and malleability. When this is the case, as when zinc sol- 
der ig used to unite two pieces of brass or of copper, or one 
piece of each, or when lead or pewter is united with soft 
solder, the work may be bent or rolled almost as freely as 
if it had not been soldered. But when copper or brass is 
united by soft solder, the joint is very liable to be broken 
by accidental violence or the blow of a hammer. In all 
soldering processes the following conditions must be ob- 
served: 1. The surfaces to be united must be bright, 
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smooth, and chemically clean. 2. The contact of air must 
be excluded during the soldering, because it is apt to 
oxidize one or other of the surfaces, and thus to prevent 
the formation of an alloy at the point of union. This latter 
object is effected by means of fluxes, which will be referred 
tOateron. , 

The process called autogenous soldering takes place by 
the fusion of the two edges of metals themselves without 
interposing another metallic alloy as a bond of union. The 
process is possible with the majority of metals and alloys, 
even the refractory ones, and though it does not actually 
belong here, the subject being alloys, it will be: briefly 
described. The union of the metals is accomplished by 
directing a jet of burning oxyhydrogen gas from a small 
movable beak upon the two surfaces or edges to be soldered 
together. Metals thus joined together are much less apt to 
crack asunder at the line of union by differences of tem- 
perature, flexibility, etc., than when the common soldering 
process is employed. This method of soldering is especially 
of great advantage in chemical works for joining the edges 
of sheet lead for sulphuric acid chambers and concentrating 
pans, because any solder containing tin would soon corrode. 

All soldered work should be kept under motionless re- 
straint for a period, as any movements of the parts during 
the transition of the solder from the fluid to the solid state 
disturbs its crystallization and the strict unity of the several 
parts. In hard soldering it is frequently necessary to bind 
the work together in their respective positions ; this is done 
with soft iron d¢zding wire, which for delicate jewelry work 
is exceedingly fine, and for stronger work is 35 or yy inch 
in diameter; it is passed around the work in loops, the 
ends of which are twisted together with the pliers. 

In soft soldering the binding wire is scarcely ever used, 
as, from the moderate and local application of the heat, the 
hands may in general be freely used in retaining most of 
the work in position during the process. Thick work is 
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handled with pliers or tongs whilst being soft-soldered, 
-and the two surfaces to be united are often treated much 
like glue joints, if we conceive the wood to be replaced by 
metal and the glue by solder, they being frequently coated 
or tinned whilst separated, and then rubbed together to 
distribute and exclude the greater part of the solder. 


Sott Solders. 


The soft solders serve chiefly for soldering tin-plate, 
sheet-zinc, and kitchen utensils of sheet-brass. . Their melt- 
ing points lie between 284° and 464° F. For special pur- 
poses, the two previously mentioned alloys of cadmium 
and bismuth, with as low a melting point as 140° F., would 
be very suitable, but their costliness prevents their general 
use. 

Pure tin is the simplest of all soft solders, and is fre- 
quently used for soldering fine utensils of tin. Absolutely 
pure tin should, however, only be used, as the presence of 
foreiga metals, especially that of iron, considerably increases 
the melting point. Tin solder is generally employed in the 
form of semi-cylindrical bars or very thin prisms. For 
soldering very delicate work tin-foil of very pure tin is 
frequently used. The surfaces being thorough!y cleansed, 
and, if necessary, nicely fitted together with a file, a piece 
of tin-foil is placed between them. They are then firmly 
bound together with binding wire and heated in the flame 
of alamp or a Bunsen burner, or in the fire, until the tin 
melts and unites with both surfaces. Joints carefully made 
may be united in this way so neatly as to be invisible. 

The soft solder most frequently used consists of 2 parts 
of tin and 1 of lead. A cheaper solder is formed by in- 
creasing the proportion of lead; 1% tin to 1 lead is the 
most fusible solder, unless bismuth is added. The following 
table gives the composition of some of these solders with 
their points of fusion :— 
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Parts Parts 
eer Ss: Melts at Melts ai 
No. degrees F. | No. degrees F. 
Tin Lead. Tin Lead 
/ 
I I 25 558° 7 1% I 334° 
2 I 10 541 8 2 I 240 
3 I 5 511 9 3 I 356 
4 I 3 4&2 10 4 I 365 
5 I 2 441 ‘tal 5 I 378 
6 I 1 370 12 6 I 381 


For ordinary plumber’s work the solders from 4 to 8 are 
used with tallow as a flux. For lead and tin pipes No. 8 is 
used with a mixture of rosin and sweet-oil as a flux. For 
Britannia metal No. 8 is used with chloride of zinc or rosin 
as a flux. It can also be used for soldering cast-iron and 
steel, with common rosin or sal ammoniac as a flux. The 
same solder can also be used for copper and many of its 
alloys, such as brass, gun-metal, etc., sal ammoniac, chloride 
of zinc, or rosin being used as a flux. The solder No. 5 is 
what is called in England plumbers’ sealed solder, which is 
assayed and stamped by an officer of the “‘ Plumbers’ Com- 
pany.” 

The preparation of soft solder is very simple. The tin is 
first melted, a porcelain or stoneware vessel being best 
adapted for the purpose, as with the use of iron vessels 
there is danger of the absorption of iron by the solder. 
The tin being completely melted, the lead is added, and the 
two metals are thoroughly combined by stirring. The 
finished alloy is then poured into suitable moulds. 

Many manufacturers simply pour the finished solder in a 
fine stream upon a stone slab, and subsequently break the 
sheet thus obtained into small pieces. It is, however, 
recommended to cast the solder in moulds, as it is more 
handy for working in this shape, and besides its composi- 
tion can be better controlled. The most suitable shape is 
that of thin bars about 734 by 1% inches and % to % inch 
thick. 
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Experts judge the quality of a solder by the appearance 
of the surface of the cast pieces, and attach special value to 
its being radiated-crystalline, which is technically called the 
‘flower,’ and should have a stronger luster than the dull 
ground of a dead silver color. If, as it sometimes happens, 
the solder shows a uniform gray-white color, it contains 
too little tin, and it is best to remelt it with an addition of 
a small quantity of tim. . . 

Bismuth solder is composed of bismuth 1 part, tin 1, and 
lead rt. It melts at 284° F. As will be seen from the com- 
position, it is more expensive than ordinary solder on 
account of the content of bismuth. It is, however, well 
adapted for certain purposes, as it is very thinly-fluid and 
considerably harder than ordinary solder. 

As previously mentioned every readily fusible metallic 
composition can be used for soldering, and consequently 
the fusible alloys of cadmium and of bismuth might be 
classed with the soft solders. They are, however, only 
used in exceptional cases on account of their costliness. 


Flard Solders. 


Under this name many different alloys are used, their 
composition depending principally on that of the metals or 
alloys to be soldered. Though hard solders are found in 
commerce, many large manufacturers prefer to make their 
own solders in order to have them entirely suitable for the 
purpose they are intended for. According to the metals 
or alloys for which they are to be used, hard solders may be 
divided into brass-solder for soldering brass, copper, etc., 
argentan-solder for German silver, gold and silver solders 
for gold and silver, etc., and this division will be retained 
here: 

Brass solder is the most fusible of all hard solders and is 
prepared according to various proportions. It is generally 
made by melting a good quality of brass together with a 
determined quality of pure zinc, or sometimes adding some 
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tin to the mixture. Some solders are composed of brass 8 
parts, zinc 1. A somewhat more refractory composition 
consists of brass 6 parts,‘ zinc 1, and tin 1. And a still 
more refractory one of brass 6 parts, zinc I, tin I, copper I. 
The latter solder is the so-called hard brass-solder and is 
used for soldering iron and copper. In speaking of the 
respective alloys attention was drawn to the fact that with 
an increase in the content of tin the color of the brass 
passes from golden-yellow more and more into gray, and 
that the ductility decreases at a corresponding rate. Varie- 
ties of brass very rich in tin are no longer ductile, but 
possess a considerable degree of brittleness. By adding 
tin to such compositions, their hardness and brittleness are 
still further increased, and mixtures are thus obtained, 
which, according to their peculiar color, are designated as 
yellow, halt-yellow or halt-white, and white solder. 

Regarding the quantity of metals to be added to the 
brass, it has to be taken into consideration that solders 
containing much tin, though quite thinly-fluid, acquire such 
a degree of brittleness as to break in most cases on bend- 
ing at the soldered place. ; 

In making solders great care should be taken to secure 
uniformity of composition; they are often found in com- 
merce in a granulated form or cast in ingots. The most 
suitable mode of their preparation is as follows: Perfectly 
homogeneous sheet-brass is used, it being preferable to 
cast brass, as by rolling it has acquired greater homogene- 
ousness. To prepare the brass for the manufacture of 
solders directly by melting together copper and zinc, is not 
advisable, as the unavoidable loss of zinc during the opera- 
tion can never be exactly determined. By using finished 
brass it can, however, be readily melted down and com- 
pounded, if necessary, with zinc, without any sensible volatili- 
zation of the latter. 

The brass is first melted in a crucible at as strong a heat 
as possible, and when thoroughly fused the entire quantity 
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of zinc to be used in the manufacture of the solder, and 
which has previously been highly heated, is added. The 
contents of the crucible are thén vigorously stirred and 
after a few minutes poured out. The granulation of the 
solder is effected by pouring the melted metal from the 
crucible or ladle through a wet broom or from a consider- 
able height into cold water. , The size of the grains thus 
obtained varies within, wide limits, and in order to obtain 
a uniform product the grains have to be passed through 
different-sized sieves and all excessively large pieces re- 
melted. 

According to another method, the melted metal is poured 
into a shallow vessel filled with cold water in which lies a 
large cannon ball so as partially to project from the fluid. 
The metal falling in a fine stream upon the cannon ball flies 
into small pieces of nearly uniform size, which fall into the 
water, where they quickly harden. 

The finest and most beautiful product is, however, ob- 
tained in the following manner: At some distance above 
the level of the water serving for the coilection of the 
grains, a horizontal pipe is arranged whic is connected 
either with a powerful forcing’ pump or a water reservoir 
situated at a high level. Before pouring out the melted 
metal the cock on the pipe is opened so that the jet of 
water issuing from the pipe is thrown in a horizontal direc- 
tion over the vessel containing the water ; upon this jet of 
water the stream of melted metal is poured. The greater 
the force with which the water is hurled from the pipe the 
greater also the force with which the stream of melted 
metal is divided, and by this means it is possible, within 
certain limits, to obtain grains of a determined size. As 
will be seen from the above description the scattering of 
the stream of melted metal is based on the same principle 
as that employed in diffusing fragrant liquids in the air. 

Casting being finished, the grains of solder deposited on 
the bottom of the vessel are collected and quickly dried to 
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prevent them from becoming covered with a layer of oxide, 
which would exert a disturbing influence in soldering. 

The following table shows the composition of various 
kinds of solder which have stood a practical test for various 
purposes :— 


be 


\ 
Copper.| Zinc. Tin. Lead. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. percent. 

Very refractory. 3 So a ER to eo ME 42.05 — — 
2 habe icc Bets POD BE Sb le Meee} 41.67 — _ 
Refractory.. Seer re aaa oe 5 Oc00 50.00 — _ 
Readily fusible . Seomoni) Ease 66.66 — _ 
Half-white, readily i fusible. . saul AVA) 46.90 3.30 1.20 
White.. See eat 57 Ad 27.98 14.58: | — 
Malleable solder... ame 2:00 18.00 | 4.00 oa 
Hard solder according to Volk.. -| 53.30 40.70 — — 


Since these solders, as previously mentioned, are gen- 
erally prepared by melting together brass and zinc, we give 
in the following table the proportions of brass (in sheet) 
and zine required for the purpose. 


Parts 
Brass. Zinc. Abii 
Wrenvanelia ChOLY warsctisciste.c.cclee ss 85.42 12.58 — 
a uy Ree Sohne cys she 7.00 1.00 — 
PETA CC Oy aetna tele te siclots ere, seks 3.00 1.00 
Sep EEE Sos <Yilsy cus eid ca dicaste wheres 4.00 1.60 — 
Head tlyatustbless cen secs e esicte =< 5.00 2.00 
OO STAY See emer AA 5.00 4.00 —_— 
EV AIT Walt CO Wareatures cc St-sevele cies ootla ahs 12.00 5.00 1.00 
ict is Ee NT RR me 44.00 20.00 2.00 
NV chia Cea went secs arsine dar ayiereimsece.+ 40.90 2.00 8.00 
SAAD AEN eO tr aRE 22.00 2.09 4.00 
Ce Rthe.cada DORMER ROAD BDC ACRE 18.00 12.00 30.00 
WiGaP Citenllins paaodundn ee odemoo 78.25 2 aY6B = 
IRGSD penile cole e eong pinot Bo 81.12 18.88 — 


= 
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Prechtl’s brass-solders. 


«Parts 
Copperaee Zinc es Lit eaelseads 
Yellow, refractory..... Meee 53.30 43.10 1.30 0.30 
Half-white, readily fusible... 44.00 49.90 3.30 1.20 
White ee es eon oie ee aaa 57-44 27.98 14.58 


Brass-solders according to Karmarsh. 


Composition of the solder. 


Brass. Zinc. Copper. Zinc. 

Yellow, very refractory . 7 iy ees SSRI! - ay) 

oe Held tonya eae 3to4 La =". SO 100 nee 50100 

a readily fusible.. 5 2 (ONG — 033534 ee 00.00) 
Evaltew, miter femacrertserrar. 12 4to 7and 1 tin 
Gee Ban TNL rep ia ate 22 10 cece baa 
Whitey es cence cect anaes 20 Toe er Aas 
ois Macanedysctaretepersstte Greats II Een oe Danes 
Be alls PURnt ra Met rete 6 Ae OWN 2 


Improved hard solder tor brass. 


Per cent. 
Copper. Zinc. Silver. 
Te PEMISES swvellliecvsispele eres tecters 50 46 4 
2. Fuses readily ---.-------- 43 48 9 
3. Fuses rapidly---.---.-..- 36 52 12 


These solders are said to be thoroughly reliable and 
though they are somewhat more expensive on account of 
their content of silver, time and fuel are saved with their 
use. For general use in workshops No. 2 can be recom- 
mended, it being suitable for brass of every kind and shape. 
No. tis intended for the first soldering, and No. 3 as a sub- 
stitute for all hard solders fusing quickly. 

Brass-solders containing lead are very rarely used at the 
present time, those containing besides copper, zinc, and 
perhaps a small quantity of tin, being generally preferred. 

Argentan-solder.—The metallic mixture to which this 
term is applied, not only serves for soldering articles of 
argentan or German silver, but, on account of its refractory 
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character and considerable toughness, is generally used for 
soldering articles where the joints are to be especially solid. 
It is very frequently employed for soldering fine articles of 
steel and iron. 

As regards its centesimal composition, argentan-solder 
is a variety‘of German silver especially rich in zinc, which 
must show considerable brittleness, so that it can be 
mechanically converted into a fine powder. The propor- 
tions according to which the solder is composed vary, and 
depend chiefly on the composition of the articles of German 
silver to be soldered with it. Manufacturers of German 
silver articles especially rich in nickel, and consequently 
more difficult to fuse, use, as a rule, a somewhat more re- 
fractory solder than those manufacturing alloys which con- 
tain but little nickel, and which are consequently more 
fusible. 

As argentan-solder is not only employed for soldering 
German silver, but also for articles of steel, efforts have 
been made to prepare compositions answering all demands, 
of which the following have stood a practical test :— 

a. Readily fusible argentan-solder.—Copper 35 parts, 
zine 57, nickel 8. 

b. Less tusible argentan-solder (especially adapted for 
iron and steel).—Copper 38 parts, zinc 50, nickel 12. The 
alloys are melted in the same manner as German silver and 
cast in thin plates, which, while still hot, are broken into 
pieces and converted into as fine a powder as possible in an 
iron mortar previously heated. If the alloy is readily con- 
verted into powder, it contains too much zinc, or, if with. 
difficulty, too little zinc. But in either case it does not 
possess the properties of argentan-solder of the proper pro- 
portions, and nothing is left but to remelt it. Hence it is 
recommended first to ascertain by small samples whether 
the alloy has the correct composition. For this purpose a 
small quantity of the melted metal is taken from the cruci- 
ble by means of a ladle and poured upon a cold stone, and 
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then tested as to its behavior in the mortar. If it can be 
readily pulverized, it indicates an excess of zinc. 

, This excess of zinc can be removed by keeping the alloy 
in flux for some time with the crucible uncovered, whereby 
a considerable quantity of zinc volatilizes, and, after con- 
tinuing the heating for some time, an alloy showing the 
required content of zinc is obtained. This method is, how- 
ever, expensive, as it’consumes time and a ccnsiderable 
quantity of fuel. It is, therefore, more suitable to throw 
small pieces of strongly heated German silver into the 
melted alloy, and effect an intimate mixture of the metals 
by stirring with a wooden rod. 

If a sample of the alloy cannot be pulverized or broken 
into pieces by vigorous blows with a hammer, it is a sure 
proof that zinc is wanting. This defect can be more readily 
corrected than the preceding one, it being only necessary 
to throw a small quantity of zinc into the crucible and dis- 
tribute it as uniformly as possible in the melted mass. 
After repeating the addition of zinc and testing once, or at 
the utmost twice, a solder answering all requirements will 
be obtained. | 

Argentan-solder has a pure, white color and strong 
luster. It melts at quite a high temperature and for this 
reason is well adapted for soldering, for instance, lamps 
used for the preduction of high temperatures (so-called 
Berzelius lamps) which were formerly much used in chem- 
ical laboratories, but which at present are generally re- 
placed by gas. 


Solders Containing Precious Metals. 


Solders containing precious metals—gold and silver—are 
chiefly used in the manufacture of gold and silver wares, 
but are also employed for soldering articles of cast-iron, 
copper, bronze, etc., and by manufacturers of fine mechan- 
ical works. Generally these solders consist of an alloy of 
silver and copper, or silver and brass, for silver-solder; 
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sometimes a smail quantity of tin is added, which lowers 
the melting-point and gives a soft silver-solder. The com- 
position of silver solders varies according to the purpose 
for which they are to be used. In the foilowing the com- 
pounds employed in the preparation of the solders most 
frequently used are given. 

Ordinary hard-silver-solder.—Copper 1 part, silver 4. 
This alloy is quite tenacious and very ductile. It is pre- 
ferabiy used for soldering articles to be worked under the 
hammer or to be stamped. 

Brass suver-solder.—The alloy known under this name 
shows also considerable hardness and ductility, and has a 
somewhat lighter color than the preceding. It is prepared 
by melting together a fine quality of brass with silver, and 
is consequently an alloy of silver, copper and zinc. It is 
composed of sheet-brass 1 part and silver 1. 

Sott stlver-sclder.—The solders given above have a com- 
paratively high melting point. To facilitate the working 
ef smaller articles, solders with lower melting points are 
used. This is attained by the addition of a small quantity 
of tin, which must, however, be very pure. An excellent 
soit silver-solder is composed of sheet-brass 32 parts, silver 
2 tin 2: 

Hard silver-solders: a. Very hard.—Silver 40 parts, cop- 
per Io. 

b. Hard.—Silver 40 parts, copper 2, brass 18. 

c. Middling hard.—Silver 40 parts, copper 10, brass 40, 
tin 10. 

Sott stluer-solders: a. For atter-soldering, t. e., for sol- 
dering articles that have parts already soldered, silver 20 
parts, brass 10. 

b. Outck running and brittle.—Silver 25 parts, brass 30, 
zinc 10. 

The last composition is frequently used for soldering 
silver-alloys with a very small content of silver. In con- 
sequence of the great brittleness of such solder, the sol- 
dered places readily spring open. 
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Stlver solder tor gewelry.—Silver 63.3 parts by weight, 
copper 3.4, brass 33.3. : 

French silver solder.—Vhis solder is used for soldering 
silver wares of the standard g50. Silver 66.6 parts by 
weight, copper 23.3, zinc IO. 

In making this solder it is recommended to previously 
alloy the zinc with twice its weight of copper, when the 
following proportions are used: Silver 66.8 parts by weight, 
brass 30, copper 3.3. 

Gee * recommends the following solders for special work: 


oz. dwt. gr. Oz,  dwia ote 

J. Fine silver-..... I oO 0 II. Fine silver.--. 1 fo) oO 
Shot copper ---- 0 5 (0) Shot copper--- 0 10 (o) 

I 5 fe) Lee (0) 

oz. dwt. gr oz. dwt. er. 

III. Fine silver...... ee ie) ) IV. Fine silver. .. 1 e) () 
Shot copper ---- 0 Gy i Composition-- 0 10 (0) 
Composition---- 0 Bee2 Pure tin -..-.. oO 2 (0) 

I ) (e) ive ese fo) 

oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr 

V. Fine silver.-.... if (e) Co) VI. Fine silver...- 1 (e) (o) 
Shot copper ---- 0 12 fo) Shot copper--- o 3° FO 
Pure spelter .--- o 3 (0) Arsenic....... fe) 2 fo) 

he aes (0) I 5 (0) 

oz. dwt. ger oz. dwt. gr. 

VII. Fine silver-..+.. 1 fo) 0) VIII. Fine silver.... 1 (o) Ce) 
Composition-.-- 0 6 ) Composition -- o 5 0 
Arsenic-.-.....- Oo I ) ‘siti sete sereevere shee 5 o 

I 7 ty 10m eke 

oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. 

IX. Fine silver...... I (e) (e) X. Fine silver. .- 1 (0) (o) 
Tin. --+- eeeeee Oo 10 fo) Composition-. 0 15 ) 
INES UCo Ca0H6o So fo) 5 fo) Arsenic--.....- fe) I 6 

ik. 308 (0) Ee elO 6 


*Gee Silversmith’s Handbook. 
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The composition mentioned in the above formulas con- 
sists of a mixture of copper and zinc in the proportions of 
2 parts of copper to one part of zinc. It is preferable to 
employ this composition instead of brass, as the operator 
then knows of what the solder is composed, and if it should 
turn out bad he will partly know the cause, and be able to 
apply a remedy. 

Nos. I. and II. are recommended for work to be 
enameled. No. III. easy solder for filigree work. No. IV. 
easy solder for chains. No. V. common easy solder. No. 
VII. easy silver solder. Nos. IX and X. common easy 
solders. 

Szlver-solder for cast-tron.—Silver 20 parts, copper 30, 
zinc IO. 

Szlver solder tor steel.—Silver 30 parts, copper 10. 

Flux for hard-soldering used in Vienna.—This substance 
known as streu-borax (sprinkle-borax) is composed of cal- 
cined borax 87% parts by weight, carbonate of soda 7%, 
common salt 5. The ingredients are gently heated to 
expel the water of crystallization, and the whole is well 
pounded for use. 

For soldering articles of silver the alloy itself of which 
they are manufactured is in many cases used. But the 
manipulation is somewhat troublesome on account of the 
difficulty of keeping the places to be soldered clean, and 
the pieces must be very nicely fitted together. The solder, 
in this case, is used in the form of fine shavings and is 
melted by means of a keen flame. For small articles the 
flame of a blow-pipe suffices as a rule, but for larger articles 
it is best to use a special small blowing apparatus, by 
“means of which the solder can be applied very uniformly. 
It offers the further advantage of leaving both hands free, 
which is of importance for turning the vessel in front of 
the flame and for the application of the solder. 

Gold-solders.—In color and fusibility the solders used for 
articles of gold should approach as nearly as possible the 
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alloys of which the article are made; the smaller the content 
of gold in the alloy to be soldered, the more fusible the alloy 
used for soldering must be. Gold-solders consist in most 
cases of alloys containing, besides gold, copper and silver. 
By adding, as is sometimes done, small quantities of zinc, 
solders with a comparatively low melting point are ob- 
tained, the use of which has, however, the disadvantage of 
the soldered places frequently acquiring a black color dur- 
ing the subsequent coloring of the articles. 

Manufacturers use for articles of gold of various fineness 
solders which must correspond in regard to color and fusi- 
bility with the alloy to be soldered. The following table 
gives the composition of some gold-solders in general use: 


Parts. 
Gold. Silver. | Copper. | Zinc. 
Hard solder for fineness 750....-..-..- Coy | BO) Te) — 
Soft Og - ee VIE Owetsierokoreyeraiete 12.0 7.0 3.0 — 
Solder ‘ ae ekincbood bocu 6. Oman nee O 1.0 — 
os ey as BOB cetetemtsrolcietene 2.0 | 0.5 0.5 — 
“* for less fineness than 583-.---..-.. Oh, |) AE) 1.0 — 
gh at ME I bases TOA mii e250) — _ 
as sf Gh TOSS aco adign. 1.0 == 2.0 — 
SF SHIH Kiel OcGmd0650bS 6 oGNS a0 oC 11.04 54.74 PSF 1} FON 
‘ is for yellow gold----| 10.0 | 5.0 — 1.0 


Solder tor enameled work.—Articles which are being fin- 
ished and are to be decorated with enamel cannot be soldered 
with every kind of gold solder, since many enamels require 
so high a degree of heat for fusion as to endanger the dura- 
bility of the soldered joints. Hence solders with a high 
melting-point have to be used. The following composi- 
tions will be found to answer all requirements :— 

a. Refractory soulder.—Gold 74 parts, silver 18. 

6. More readily tustble solder.—Gold (750 fineness) 32 
parts, silver 9, copper 3. 


“Pe 
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Fine gold solder.—For soldering platinum vessels to be 
used in laboratories chemically pure gold was formerly 
used, as alloys of gold and silver are attacked by sulphuric 
acid, etc., at a boiling heat and even below that tempera- 
ture. Soldering with fine gold is, however, very difficult, 
as gold requires a very high temperature to become fluid, 
and even then runs so thick as to require special skill for 
the production of a perfect joint. In modern times solder- 
ing with gold has been almost entirely abandoned, the 
pieces of platinum being now directly united with the assist- 
ance of the flame of oxyhydrogen gas. 

Aluminium gold-solder.—This solder is. frequently used 
by dentists for joining together the separate metallic por- 
tions of sets of artificial teeth. Besides aluminium it gen- 
erally contains gold and silver, though in the place of the 
latter platinum and copper are now frequently used. In 
the foliowing we give two receipts for preparing aluminium 
gold-solder : 

I. Gold 3 parts, platinum o.1, silver 2, aluminium Io. 

II. Gold 5 parts, silver 1, copper 1, aluminium 20. 

Alloys containing precious metals must, on account of 
their costliness, be brought into such shape that as little 
as possible be wasted in using them. In most cases they 
are cast into thin rods and rolled between steel roils into 
thin sheet, which is cut with the shears or pressed into thin 
strips, the so-called ‘‘ pallions,” or filed into dust, which is 
no doubt the best method of using them. 


Treatment of the various solders tn soldering and 
soldering fluids, etc. 


Solders adhere only to bright and clean metal, and the 
surfaces of the plates to be soldered must consequently be 
subjected to a special treatment in order to remove any 
oxide, grease, etc. 

Many substances are in practice used for this purpose, 
the most important of which wil! be briefly discussed 


14 
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in the following: According to their behavior the chemical 
preparations used in soldering can be divided into several 
groups, namely, in those which produce a bright surface of 
the metals by dissolving the layer of oxide upon them. 

Dilute mineral acids are generally used for pickling the 
places to be soldered, hydrochloric (muriatic) acid being 
chiefly employed for the purpose. By touching the place 
where the solder is to be applied with a brush dipped in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the oxide is at once dissolved and 
the melted solder spreads rapidly over the surface. Hydro- 
chloric acid is used upon zinc as well as upon tin. The 
combination formed by the solution of zinc in hydrochloric 
acid is, however, very volatile in the heat imparted to the 
metal by the soldering iron, and a considerable quantity of 
vapors injurious to the health and also to the metal of the 
soldering iron are evolved. It is, therefore, recommended 
to provide the workshop, where much of such soldering is 
done, with thorough ventilation. 

Instead of dilute hydrochloric acid, the so-called solder- 
ing fluid is used in many places. It is prepared by divid- 
ing a certain quantity of hydrochloric acid into two equal 
parts, compounding one of these parts with pieces of zinc 
and leaving it in contact with an excess of zinc until the de- 
velopment of gas has ceased. The other portion of hydro- 
chloric acid is compounded with carbonate of ammonia 
until no more effervescence due to the escape of carbonic 
acid takes place. The two liquids are then combined. In 
place. ef the saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia a 
solution of sal ammoniac in water can be used, equal vol- 
umes of the zinc solution and sal ammoniac being in this 
case taken for the preparation of the soldering fluid. 

For brass articles ammonia alone is frequently used, 
which acts by reducing the layer of oxide upon the surface 
of the metals. As fluxes for coarser work turpentine, 


colophony, and a mixture of sal ammoniac and olive oil 
are also used. 
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The composition known under the name of “soldering 
fat” may be prepared by introducing powdered colophony in 
melted and strongly heated tallow and adding sal ammoniac. 
The mass is stirred until homogeneous and then allowed 
to solidify. 

For hard soldering, substances are used which dissolve 
the layer of oxide, and form with it a glass-like combina- 
tion which is melted by the heat and forced out by pressing 
the soldered pieces together. The best-known agent of 
this kind is borax, which readily dissolves the oxides in 
consequence of the excess of boric acid it contains. For 
higher degress of temperature, readily fusible glass finely 
pulverized also does good service, the fused glass dissolv- 
ing the oxides. A solution of water-glass also answers the 
purpose, and is frequently used in hard soldering. 

Flard-soldering fluzd.—TYhe composition known under 
this name consists of a solution of phosphoric acid in alco- 
hol. It is prepared by dissolving phosphorus in nitric acid, 
evaporating the solution to expel any excess of nitric acid 
and mixing the syrupy mass with an equal quantity of 
strong alcohol. The phosphoric acid dissolves the layer of 
oxide, the combinaticn formed melting under the soldering 
iron, and is displaced by the melted solder which now 
comes in contact with the bright metallic surface. The 
hard-soldering fluid can be advantageously used in solder- 
ing copper, as well as brass, bronze and argentan. The 
phosphate of ammonia or of soda is also used in soldering 
copper. 

Still more suitable as a flux in hard soldering is the use 
of quartz-sand and some decomposed soda. Quartz-sand 
consists of silicic acid and soda or sodium carbonate. Both 
these substances on coming together in a strong heat com- 
bine to sodium silicate, which, if silicic acid be present in 
excess, dissolves the oxides. For very high temperatures, 
as for instance in welding iron, the use of pure quartz-sand 
by itself suffices. By strewing the sand upon the red-hot 
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iron, placing the other piece of iron also red hot upon it, 
and uniting both by vigorous blows of the hammer, the 
combination of the silicic acid with the ferric oxide formed 
upon the surfaces of the pieces of the metal is pressed out 
in a fluid form, and the two surfaces of iron having become 
bright will unite. 

In soldering copper and brass, or similar metals, with 
soft solder, many workmen use the soldering iron ex- 
clusively, whilst in many cases a better joint may be made 
by carefully filing the places to be soldered, so that they fit 
accurately one upon the other, applying soldering fluid to 
them, and laying a piece of thin tin-foil between them. 
The paris are then bound together with wire and held over 
the lamp until the tin-foil is melted. Solders 19 and 21 in 
the annexed table may be recommended for this purpose. 
The fusing points given in the table may be of advantage 
to the workman in. case the same piece of work requires 
several soldering joints. If, for instance, a joint has been 
soldered with tin-solder No. 5, an adjoining joint may, 
without hesitation, be soldered with solder No. 16, the 
melting points of these two solders being far apart. 
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Soldering jewelry.—Watchmakers in the country, who 
are often called upon to repair jewelry, can doubtless use 
the soldering pan described and illustrated in the Swiss 
“Uhrmacher Zeitung.” As is known, the broken parts, 
for instance, the soldered joint of a finger ring, must be 
carefully united by binding wire before the actual job of 
soldering is commenced. This part of the process requires 
a certain practice, if the repairer does not desire to spend 
too much time on the job. Next there are various diffi- 
culties in hard-soldering jewelry with pearls or jewels, 
because these cannot withstand the heat. These two diffi- 
culties are fairly well remedied by the pan shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It consists of a suitable deep 
copper pan—A, Fig. 41—furnished with handle. The pan 
has two lateral projections, a and c, in which move two 
milled screws, K and 4% These may be used to good 


Mies Ait, Fic. 42. 


effect if a broken ring is to be soldered, as it is only neces- 
sary to fasten it between the screws KX and WY, as shown in 
Fig. 41, with the joint to be soldered turned up, after 
which the job of soldering may be undertaken without even 
soiling one’s fingers with the coal. 

For other purposes the two clamps Z ZL’, Fig. 42, are 
used besides the screws K and J, for instance, when the 
upper plate B is to be soldered upon a shirt button. Of 
the two clamps, one moves in the handle of the pan; the 
other in an opposite shoulder 4, Fig. 41, moving with tight 
friction so that they will keep steady the part B to be 
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soldered, if previously the lower part A of the shirt button 
was fastened between the screws (see Fig. 43). 

In Fig. 43 the pan is shown in cross section, to indicate 
how it is to be used in case a ring with jewel is to be 
soldered. This is to be 
fastened as deeply as pos- 
sible between the screws, 
and the pan is then filled to 
a proper height with sand. 
Above is placed a layer, O, 
of small pieces of coal or 
asbestos, and soldering may then be commenced without 
danger to the jewel. 


32 
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DETERMINATION OF THE CONSTITUENTS OF METALLIC 
ALLOYS, OF THE IMPURITIES OF THE TECHNI- 
CALLY MOST IMPORTANT METALS, ETC: 


SINCE most metals dissolve in nitric acid, pour over the © 
sample in a glass flask chemically pure nitric acid and assist 
solution by careful heating over a spirit flame. 

1. Gold and platinum dissolve only in aqua-regia; tin 
and antimony are only oxidized by nitric acid. Hence if 
an undissolved residue of the sample remains, it indicates 
gold, platinum or antimony (or carbon with cast-iron). 
Filter the residue, which may be termed 4, from the solu- 
tion and treat it further as given under 15. 

2. Dilute a sample of the filtrate (or, if filtration be not 
necessary, a sample of the solution) in a test-glass with dis- 
tilled water. If turbidity or a white precipitate appears it 
indicates dzsmuth, which has been precipitated as basic salt 
from the solution by water. The non-appearance of this 
reaction, however, is not conclusive proof of the absence of 
bismuth, since an excess of nitric acid prevents the precipi- 
tation of basic bismuth nitrate. To be certain, first evap- 
orate the sample to drive off the acid and then dilute with 
water, 

3. Another sample of the solution is mixed with dilute 
sulphuric acid. If a white, granular precipitate is formed, 
the sample of metal contains /ead, because only sulphates 
of lead are insoluble in acids. 

4. If, on mixing a portion of the original solution, or in 
case the test for lead was successful, a portion of the filtrate 
free from lead, with pure hydrochloric acid, a white caseous 
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precipitate is formed if the metallic sample contains sélver 
or mercury. In case test No. 3 has not been previously 
executed, a precipitate of chloride of lead may take place if 
lead is present. For the further treatment of this precipi- 
tate, which may be termed Z, see under 14. 

5. Add to a small sample of the solution in nitric acid a 
few drops ‘of caustic ammonia. If the solution acquires a 
fine blue color, the sample of metal contains copper. 

6. To test for mercury, evaporate a few drops of the 
solution in nitric acid to expel the acid, and dilute with 
water. If a copper wire placed in the aqueous solution 
turns gray and becomes white with a metallic luster on 
rubbing with the finger, the presence of mercury is shown. 

7. Next conduct into a somewhat larger sample of the 
solution sulphuretted hydrogen and compound _ it with 
water containing sulphuretted hydrogen. All metals men- 
tioned in 1 to 6 are precipitated as metallic sulphides. 
Hence, a- precipitate, which may be termed C, will gener- 
ally be obtained. This precipitate is fiitered off, thoroughly 
washed with water containing sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
further tested for cadmium as given under 16. Since sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is frequently used, it being a reagent 
of great value to the chemist, a simple and cheap apparatus, 
so that a supply may at any time be had, may be made as 
follows: Cut off the bottom of a long glass-bottle* of small 
diameter, D, say about two inches, and fit it into a fruit jar 
Z,as in Fig. 44. 

The top A should be fitted loosely, so that it may be 
removed to let air pass through. The cork at B must be 
air-tight. Fit a small tube into the cork after bending it 
in a spirit-lamp flame—a quarter-inch tube with an eighth- 


*Cut a nick, with a large file, in the spot where you wish tostart a crack 
near the bottom, then heat a rod or poker nearly red hot, place it on the 
nick; a crack starts; draw your hot iron and the crack will follow; when 
nearly cracked around, pull the bottom off. A glasschimney may be used, 
but it is rather too small to contain sufficient iron sulphide. 
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inch aperture is sufficiently large and is easily bent. Take an 
inch rod of iron, let the blacksmith 
heat it white hot and press it 
into a small roll of brimstone; 
this will give you iron sulphide 
—you need it in pieces as large 
as -bullets; it melts readily 
against the brimstone. Place 
some cotton in the neck of the 
bottle, and, having fitted a plug 
of wood with holes in it for 
the bottom of the bottle, in- 
vert the bottle and fill it half full of iron sulphide lumps, 
fasten the wooden plug in the bottom, not very tightly, but 
tightly in three or four places, so that water can pass 
freely, and yet the plug be well fixed in. Put the bottle in 
its place, resting in the jar at 4A, and somewhat loosely 
fastened. But this must be after you have half filled the 
jar with a mixture of equal parts common hydrochloric 
acid and rain water. Sulphuretted hydrogen will form 
immediately, and if you have made all connections perfectly 
as in the figure, the gas will pass from this apparatus into 
the sample of the solution in the beaker, and precipitation 
will soon take place. The advantage of this apparatus is, 
that if you tie two little blocks of wood against the side of - 
the rubber tubes C C, so as to press the sides together 
and stop the gas from flowing, the gas forming pushes the 
water out of the interior glass D, and the gas stops form- 
ing, but is ready at any moment to begin as soon as the 
string around the blocks is removed. 

8. Neutralize the filtrate from the previous experiment 
and mix it with ammonium sulphide. The precipitate 
formed, which may be termed D, is washed out with water, 
containing ammonium sulphide and tested according to ro. 
Magnestum may also be contained in the filtrate. 

g. To determine magnestum evaporate a small quantity of 
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the filtrate obtained in 8, and add some sodium phosphate 
and ammonia. If the solution contains magnesium, a 
crystalline precipitate of ammonium-magnesium phosphate 
is formed, which is insoluble in ammoniacal water. 

10. Pour dilute hydrochloric acid over the precipitate D 
(from 8).. If a black residue—consisting of sulphides of 
nickel and cobalt—which may be termed &, is formed, it is 
filtered off and further tested according to 11. Boil the 
filtrate until the sulphuretted hydrogen is completely driven 
off, then compound it with nitric acid, boil again, and 
evaporate. Now compound with strong alkaline lye in 
excess, boil and filter. The precipitate, which may be 
termed /, is analyzed according to 12. The filtrate may 
contain zinc or alumina. Both are determined according 
to 13: 

11. The residue & (from 10) is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, a few drops of nitric acid are added and the solution 
is evaporated nearly to dryness. By adding some sodium 
nitrate and acetic acted, and after standing for some time in 
the heat, a yellow precipitate is formed if cobalt be present. 
After 12 hours filter off and compound the filtrate with 
caustic soda. Vzckel is present when a greenish precipitate 
is formed, which does not completely dissolve in the excess 
of the precipitating agent. 

12. A portion of the precipitate 7 (from 10) is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and a sample of it tested: 

a. With potassium ferrocyanide for zroz. 

6. Melt another sample with potasstum carbonate and 
potassium chlorate, and boil the melted mass with water. 
If chromtum was present it has been converted into chromic 
acid (yellow solution), and can be readily recognized by 
compounding the solution with sugar of lead. If chromium 
is not found, a portion of the sample is tested with the 
blow-pipe for manganese. 

c. If chromium was found a portion of the hydrochloric 
acid solution is neutralized with fotasstum carbonate, com- 
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pounded with caustic soda in excess, and the precipitate 
tested for manganese and the filtrate for z¢zc, according 
LOyise 

13. Moisten the solution to be tested for manganese 
upon a platinum-sheet with some soda and a trace of salt- 
peter, and let the flame of the blow-pipe act upon it. If 
the solution contains manganese a green paste is obtained, 
which on cooling turns blue-green. The filtrate from 10 
may contain zinc or alumina. Compound a portion of it 
with sulphuretted hydrogen; a white precipitate (sulphate 
of zinc) indicates 2zzc. Acidulate another portion with 
hydrochloric acid, add ammonia in slight excess and warm. 
Alumina, if contained in the solution, is precipitated as 
aluminium hydrate. 

14. The white precipitate B (from 4) may contain chloride 
of silver, chloride of lead, or subchloride of mercury. Treat 
it with much wader, whereby chloride of lead is dissolved ; 
the Zead may then be determined as in 3, with sulphuric 
acid. Treat the residue with ammonza. If complete solu- 
tion takes place, the residue consists of chloride of silver, 
and from the solution the sz/ver is again precipitated as 
chloride of silver by nitric acid. A black residue, insoluble 
in water and ammonia, consists of chlorine and mercury, 
(subchloride of mercury). 

15. The residue which remained by dissolving in nitric 
acid is warmed in aqua-regia. If a white insoluble powder 
is separated it generally consists of chloride of silver, more 
rarely:of chloride of lead. Though silver and lead by them- 
selves are soluble in nitric acid, by alloying with the more 
noble metals they are frequently protected from solution, 
and may be contained in the residue. They are determined 
according to 14. A portion of the solution is now mixed 
with ferrous sulphate solution. A fine brownish separation 
consists of metallic gold. A yellow precipitate produced by 
sal ammoniac establishes the presence of platinum. : 

If the residue A consists of a white powder it is washed 
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with water and boiled in a flask with tartaric acid. If it is 
soluble it consists of oxide of antimony; if insoluble it con- 
tains ¢z7. 

16. The precipitate C (from 7) obtained with sulphuretted 
hydrogen contains a number of metallic sulphides, a portion 
of which—zantimony, arsenic, tin, gold, platinum—is dis- 
solved by ammonium sulphide. The residue is boiled with 
dilute nitric acid and dissolves thereby, separating flaky 
sulphur, which floats upon the solution. If a portion re- 
mains undissolved it consists of ox¢de of mercury. From 
the filtered solution separate the lead by means of sulphuric 
acid (see 3), and after settling, filter, and mix with am- 
monia. A precipitate indicates dzsmuth; a blue coloration 
copper. Evaporate the solution completely, add some 
acetic acid and water, and precipitate the copper with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Cadmzum, if present, is precipitated 
as sulphide of cadmium, and hence the precipitate has to be 
treated with boiling sulphuric acid. The sulphide of cad- 
mium is dissolved, while sulphide of copper remains undis- 
solved. If the alloy contains cadmium yellow sulphide oft 
cadmium is precipitated from the filtrate by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. ; 

17. Some alloys contain arsenic, it being also found as an 
impurity in many metals. To complete the analysis, a test 
for arsenic must therefore be made. Marsh’s apparatus is 
used for this purpose. It consists of a flask a (Fig. 45), in 
which hydrogen gas is developed from chemically pure zinc 
and dilute pure sulphuric acid. The tube c ends in a wide 
glass tube d, which is filled with calcium chloride for dry- 
ing the gas. The gas escapes through the smaller tube e, 
running toa point at ¢. If now through the funnel 4 a few 
drops of the metallic solution are brought into the appara- 
tus, the flame of hydrogen will acquire a 4/ue coloration if 
the solution contains arsenic, and a white smoke of arseni- 
ous acid will rise from it. The arsenietted hydrogen formed 
is very poisonous, a few bubbles of it being sufficient to 
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cause death. Ifa piece of glass or porcelain is depressed 
upon the flame it will acquire a metallic mirror of arsenic. 
The metallic mirror, however, is not an infallible test, since 
antimony produces the same phenomenon. To ascertain 


Fic. 45. 


whether arsenic or antimony has to be sought for in the 
metal, drop a little solution of calcium chloride upon the 
metallic mirror; arsenic is immediately dissolved, while 
antimony remains unchanged. 

Testing brass.—Evaporate the alloy with nitric acid to 
dryness, take up with a few drops of nitric acid and with 
water, filter the residue (oxzde of tin, with or without 
oxtde of antimony), precipitate from the filtrate Zead with 
sulphuric acid, from the filtrate of sulphate of lead copper 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, from the oxidized filtrate any 
tron present by ammonia and ammonium chloride, and 
from another portion of the filtrate by potash lye man- 
ganese to be tested with saltpetre and soda. For estab- 
lishing a content of axtzmony in the separated oxide of 
zinc dissolve the latter in as little hydrochloric acid as pos- 
sible, bring the fluid upon a platinum sheet and a small 
piece of zinc, whereby, if antimony is present, a dark-brown 
to black stain is formed. In the absence of tin and in the 
presence of small quantities of antimony in solution, super- 
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saturate the solution in nitric acid with potash lye, heat 


with solution of potassium bisulphide, filter, and precipitate 
from the filtrate with hydrochloric acid sulphide of anti- 
mony as well as sulphide of arsenic; dissolve the precipi- 
tate in fuming hydrochloric acid and test upon a platinum 
sheet with+ zinc for antimony. Dissolve the residue (sul- 
phide of arsenic), insoluble in the acid, in a little hydro- 
chloric acid and potassium chlorate, heat until the odor of 
chlorine disappears, and test for arsenic in Marsh’s appara- 
tus, Fig. 45. A content of dzsmuth may be detected by 
dissolving a larger quantity of alloy in as little dilute hydro- 
chloric acid of 1.12 specific gravity as possible, heating 
carefully, filtering off separated oxide of tin, precipitating 
bismuth from the filtrate with ammonia, dissolving the pre- 
cipitate in greatly dilute hydrochloric acid and allowing the 
solution to fall drop by drop into a large quantity of water, 
whereby a white turbidity appears. 

Testing Britannia metal. Good qualities of Britannia 
metal, which can be rolled, contain 90 to 93 per cent. tin, 
and, at the utmost, 10 per cent. antimony and o to 3 per 
cent. copper, while inferior qualities contain less than 85 per 
cent. tin. Hence, the principal point would be the deter- 
mination of the content of tin. For the purpose of testing 
whether, besides tin and antimony, other metals are present, 
oxidize with nitric acid, supersaturate with ammonia, add 
ammonium sulphide and heat. If the resulting solution 1s 
not clear, other metals are present. 

Testing bronze. Decompose the bronze with nitric acid, 
evaporate to dryness, heat the residue with water, filter off 
the stannic acid, separate from the filtrate ead by means of 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, and from the filtrate thereof 
copper by means of sulphuretted hydrogen; filter, add to 
the filtrate, freed from sulphuretted hydrogen by heating, 
some potassium chlorate, precipitate z7oz with ammonia in 
excess, and from filtrate, supersaturated with acetic acid, 


zinc with sulphuretted hydrogen; supersaturate the filtrate 
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thereof with ammonia and precipitate manganese with am- 
monium sulphate. A test for arseni¢ may be made in 
Marsh’s apparatus by dissolving a sample in hydrochloric 
acid, with addition of potassium chlorate and heating the 
fluid to be tested until the chlorine odor disappears. A 
very sensitive test, according to Gutzeit, is as follows: Pour 
over zinc in a test-tube hydrothloric or sulphuric acid, add 
the solution to be testéd for arsenic, close the mouth of the 
tube with a cotton stopper, place filtering paper over the 
latter and bring upon the center of the paper a drop of a 
solution of nitrate of silver in equal parts of water. In the 
presence of arsenic the moistened place acquires, first be- 
low and then on top, a lemon-yellow color, a brown-black 
ring being at the same time formed on the periphery, 
which gradually extends towards the center and finally dis- 
perses the yellow coloration. In the présence of much 
arsenic the yellow coloration is only transitory. Axt:mony 
gives only a dark brown-red ring on the periphery, while 
in the presence of much antimony the interior space of the 
ring appears gray-white. To detect phosphorus precipitate 
from the solution in aqua-regia, copper and tin with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, supersaturate the filtrate with 
ammonia, precipitate iron, zinc and manganese with am- 
monium sulphate, and from the filtrate thereof, ammonium- 
magnesium phosphate with ammonium chloride, magnesium 
chloride and ammonia. 

Testing German sitlver.—The quality of German silver 
beingsdependent on the content of nickel, is recognized by 
its color, a yellowish coloration indicating an inferior pro- 
duct. A content of arsenic is detected by dissolving a 
sample of the alloy in nitric acid, evaporating with sul- 
phuric acid until the nitric acid is expelled, diluting with 
water and testing in Marsh’s apparatus, Fig. 45, or accord- 
ing to Gutzeit’s method given above. 

Lo test gold-ware.—When a sample of the alloy cannot 
be taken for a chemical test, the touchstone forms a con- 
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venient means of examination. It consists of a species of 
black basalt obtained chiefly from Silesia. If a piece of 
gold be drawn across its surface a golden streak is left 
which is not affected by moistening with nitric acid, whilst 
the streak left by brass or any similar base alloy would be 
rapidly dissolved. Experience enables an operator to de- 
termine by means of the touchstone nearly the amount of 
gold present in the alloy, comparison being made with the 
streaks left by alloys of known composition. 

Resistance of a tew metals and alloys to calcium hy- 
drate.—Filings and turnings of the metals to be examined 
in quantities of 77 grains, were left, at a normal tempera- 
ture to the action of milk of lime with 4 per cent. hydrate 
for 14 days; they were then separated from the lime solu- 
tions by washing until phenolphthaleine showed no longer 
a red coloration, dried and weighed. The results were as 
follows : 

1. “Saxonia”’ pure soft lead: loss of weight, 0.811 per 
cent. The metal was considerably attacked. 

2. Antimony regulus: the metal remained entirely un- 
changed. 

3. Lead pipe (with 25 per cent. slag lead): loss of weight, 
0.299 per cent.; considerably attacked. 

4. Lead plate (12 per cent. slag lead) : loss of weight, . 
0.658 per cent.; considerably attacked. 

5. Pure cast iron: increase in weight, 0.014 per cent.; 
very much corroded. 

6. Brass: loss of weight, 0.686 per cent.; considerably 
attacked. 

7. Phosphor-bronze : no alteration. 

8. Pure tin: loss of weight, 0.122 per cent.; the metal was 
but little attacked. 

From these results it may safely be concluded that for 
pumps intended for the conveyance of milk of lime, phos- 
phor bronze or an alloy of tin and antimony is most suita- 


ble. 
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To distinguish tin-fotl from lead-fowl.—Treat the foil 
with concentrated sulphuric acid; tin*is dissolved, while 
lead remains undissolved. 

To test mercury as to tts purity.—Pour nitric acid over 
a drop of mercury in a dish. If pure, the mercury moves 
for a moment and then remains quiet and motionless. If 
it contains foreign metals it commences at once a vigorous 
circular motion, which is kept up until the mercury is com- 
pletely dissolved. 

Tin 7s generally tested as to ws purity by breaking it, 
whereby it gives out a single, crackling sound (the cry of 
tin). To recognize the nature of impurities dissolve a 
sample in aqua-regia; arsentc and antimony are detected by 
Marsh’s apparatus (see p. 503). Mix another portion of 
the solution with potassium ferrocyanide; a white precipi- 
tate indicates the purity of the tin; a blue precipitate gen- 
erally the presence: of zvoz, and a red-brown precipitate 
that of copper. Lead may be detected by the addition of 
sulphuric acid or Glauber’s salt. 

Soft solders are testedin the same manner. They should 
contain only tin and lead. Some soft solders contain bis- 
muth, which is detected by diluting the solution (see under 
2, p. 498). 

To detect iead in tin.—Make a solution of potassium 
bichromate in water. Next apply some acetic acid to the 
tin to be tested, which will produce a whitish coating. 
Then apply some of the potassium bichromate solution, 
and ify the whitish coating turns yellow the tin contains 
lead, and the more the yellower the coating becomes. 

White metals should always be tested with Marsh’s appa- 
ratus, Fig. 45. If the metallic mirror is only partially dis- 
solved by chloride of lime, the sample contains arsenic and 
antimony. The other constituents are found in the manner 
already stated. 

Nickel has only to be tested for copper, iron and cobalt. 
The manner of determining copper has been given under 5, 
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p. 499. Iron can be recognized by its reaction with potas- 
sium ferro-cyanide. To determine the presence of cobalt, 
‘dissolve the metal in hydrochloric acid, dilute the solution 
with water, and write with a clean goose-quill upon a strip 
of white paper. After drying heat the writing ; if it appears 
emerald-green to blue-green the solution contains cobalt. 
For other methods see under 11, p. 501.: 


bi 
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COLORING OF ALLOYS. 


In many cases alloys are provided with a coating, the 
object being either to increase their beauty or to protect 
them from oxidation and discoloration. Articles of ordin- 
ary alloys, which are not to be exposed to the fire, are fre- 
quently only provided with a coating of lacquer consisting 
usually of a solution of shellac in alcohol, that made with 
“stick lac”? being as a rule, the best. The lacquer may be 
colored by any permanent transparent alcoholic solution 
giving the desired: tint. Dragon’s blood, red sanders, or 
annotto is generally used for red, and gamboge, sandarac, 
saffron, turmeric, or aloes for yellow; these coloring matters 
may be replaced byaniline colors. In applying the lacquer 
care should be had to keep the article to be lacquered 
warm and of uniform temperature, and to perform the work 
as quickly and smoothly as possible. Keep the lacquers in 
well-stoppered bottles, best of opaque material. For use 
pour them into dishes of convenient size, and apply them 
with a thin, wide, flat brush. The following is Graham’s * 
table of lacquers :— 


* Brass-Founder’s Manual, London, 1887 
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By coating articles of copper or brass with good fat 
copal lacquer, and heating after drying until the lacquer 
commences to smoke, a coat is obtained which protects the 
articles as well as the tinning against the action of acid 
liquids. | 

Articles of copper and bronze exposed for a long time to 
the action of the air acquire a beautiful brown or green 
color, which considerably contributes to their handsome 
appearance. This color is known as Aerugo nobzlis (noble 
rust) or patina. 

Though there are many agents by means of which a 
layer of patina can be produced upon the bronze, the coat- 
ing thus obtained cannot compare, as regards beauty and 
durability, with the genuine patina. 

In order to obtain a coating similar to genuine patina 
(see p. 260) upon objects of copper and of bronze and 
brass, they are repeatedly brushed with solution of sal 
ammoniac in vinegar; the efficiency of the solution is ac- 
celerated by the addition of verdigris. A still better effect 
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is produced by a solution of 9 drachms of sal ammoniac 
and 2% drachms of potassium binoxadate (salt of sorrel) 
in I quart of vinegar. When the first coating is dry, wash 
the article and repeat the manipulations, drying and wash- 
ing after each application, until a green patina is formed. 
It is best to bring the articles after being brushed over 
with the solution into a hermetically closed box, upon the 
bottom of which a few shallow dishes containing very 
dilute sulphuric or acetic acid and a few pieces of marble 
are placed. Carbonic acid being thereby evolved, and the 
air in the box being kept sufficiently moist by the evapora- 
tion of water, the natural conditions under which genuine 
patina is formed are produced. If the patina is to show a 
more dluzsh tone, brush the objects with a solution of 4% 
ozs. of ammonium carbonate and 1% ozs. sal ammoniac in 
I quart of water, to which a small quantity of gum traga- 
canth may be added. 

All shades from the pale-red of copper to a dark chestnut 
brown can be produced from copper by superficial oxida- 
tion. For small objects it suffices to heat them uniformly 
over an alcohol flame. With large objects a more uniform 
result is obtained by heating them in oxidizing fluids or 
brushing them over with an oxidizing paste, the best results 
being obtained by the application of a paste prepared, ac-. 
cording to the darker or lighter shades desired, from 2 
parts ferric oxide and 1 part black lead, or 1 part each of 
ferric oxide and black lead, with alcohol or water. Apply 
the paste as uniformly as possible with a brush, and place 
the objects in a warm place (oven or drying chamber). 
The darker the color is to be the higher the temperature 
must be and the longer it must act upon the objects. When 
sufficiently heated the dry powder is removed by brushing 
with a soft brush, and the manipulation repeated if the ob- 
ject does not show a sufficiently dark tone. Finally, the 
object is rubbed with a soft linen rag moistened with 
alcohol, or brushed with a soft brush and a few drops of 
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alcohol until completely dry, and then with a brush previ- 
ously rubbed upon pure wax. The more or less dark shade 
produced in this manner is very warm and resists the action 
of the air. 

Brown color upon copper.—Apply to the thoroughly 
cleansed surface of the object a paste of verdigris 3 parts, 
ferric oxide 3, sal ammoniac 1, and sufficient vinegar, and 
heat until the applied mixture turns black. The object is 
then washed and dried. By the addition of some blue 
vitriol the color may be darkened to chestnut brown. 

In England a brown layer of cuprous oxtde upon copper 
articles is produced as follows: After polishing the articles 
with pumice powder apply with a brush a paste of 4 parts 
of verdigris, 4 parts of colcothar (ferric oxide), 1 part of 
finely rasped horn shavings and a small quantity of vinegar. 
Dry, heat over a coal fire, wash, and smooth with the 
polishing stone. 

A brown color is also obtained by brushing to dryness 
with a hot solution of I part of potassium nitrate, 1 of com- 
mon salt, 2 of ammonium chloride, and 1 of liquid ammonia 
in 95 of vinegar. A warmer tone is, however, produced by 
the method introduced in the Paris Mint, which is as fol- 
lows: Powder and mix intimately equal parts of verdigris 
and sal ammoniac. Take a heaping tablespoonful of this 
mixture and boil it with water in a copper kettle for about 
twenty minutes and then pour off the clear fluid. To give 
copper objects a bronze-like color with this fluid, pour part 
of it into a copper pan; place the objects separately in it 
upon pieces of wood or glass, so that they do not touch 
each other, or come in contact with the copper pan, and 
then boil them in the liquid for a quarter of an hour. Then 
take the objects from the solution, rub them dry with a 
linen cloth, and brush them with a waxed brush. 

A red-brown color on copper is produced in China by the 
application of a paste of verdigris 2 parts, cinnabar 2, sal 
ammoniac 5, and alum 5, with sufficient vinegar, heating 
over a coal fire, washing, and repeating the process. 
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According to Manduit, copper and coppered articles may 
be bronzed by brushing with a mixtyre of castor oil 20 
parts, alcohol 80, soft soap 40, and water 40. This mixture 
produces tones from bronze Barbédienne to antique green 
patina, according to the duration of the action. After 24 
hours the article treated shows a beautiful bronze, but 
when the mixture is allowed to act for a greater length of 
time the tone is changed and several diferent shades of 
great beauty are obtained. After rinsing, dry in hot saw- 
dust, and lacquer with colorless spirit lacquer. 

Copper ts colored blue-black by dipping the object ina 
hot solution of 11% drachms of liver of sulphur in a quart 
of water, moving it constantly. Blwe-gray shades are ob- 
tained with more dilute solutions. It is difficult to give 
definite directions as to the lenzth of time the solution 
should be allowed to act, since this depends on its tempera- 
ture and concentration. With some experience the correct 
treatment, however, will soon be learned. 

The so-called cuevre fumé is produced by coloring the 
copper or coppered objects blue-black with solution of 
liver of sulphur, then rinsing, and finally scratch-brushing 
them, whereby the shade becomes somewhat lighter. 
From raised portions which are not to be dark, but are to 
show the color of copper, the coloration is removed by 
polishing upon a felt wheel or bob. 

Black color wpon copper is produced by a heated pickle 
of 2 parts of arsenious acid, 4 of concentrated muriatic acid, 
1 of sulphuric acid of 66° Bé., and 24 of water. 

Matt-black on copper.—Brush the object over with a 
solution of I part platinum chloride in 5 of water, or dip it 
in the solution. A similar result is obtained by dipping 
the copper object in a solution of nitrate of copper or 
nitrate of manganese, and drying over a coal fire. These 
manipulations are to be repeated until a uniform matt- 
black is formed. 

The bronze upon French bronze figures shows all shades 
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of pale or clay yellow to red-brown, and of red to dark and 
black-brown. It has a bronze-like appearance and adheres 
firmly to the metal, z. ¢., appears to be chemically com- 
bined with it. To produce such colorations, solutions of 
sulphur, combinations of arsenic and antimony have been 
‘successfullys used. After chasing and pickling the article 
must be subjected to a thorough washing with water, as 
otherwise every trace of acid left behind will later on in 
drying or bronzing penetrate through the seams and pro- 
dice indelible stripes and stains. The drying of the article 
must also be done with the greatest care. For applying 
the solutions a tuft of cotton or a soft, close brush is used. 
The work is best commenced by first applying a dilute 
solution of ammonium bisulphide as sparingly as possible, 
brushing over a certain limited portion of the figure at one 
time. The quicker and more uniformly this is done the 
better and more beautiful the bronzing will be. After dry- 
ing the sulphur separated out 1s brushed off and a solution 
of sulphide of arsenic in ammonia applied, the result being 
a coloration similar to massive gold. The oftener this 
solution of sulphide of arsenic is applied the browner the 
color becomes, and a very dark brown can be finally 
obtained by a solution of sulphide of arsenic in ammonium 
bisulphide. By solutions of sulphide of antimony in am- 
mcnia or ammonium sulphide the coloration becomes 
reddish, it being possible to produce the most delicate 
rose-color as well as the deepest dark red. By rubbing 
certain portions somewhat more strongly a very fine metal- 
lic luster is produced. Ammonia or ammonium sulphide 
redissolves the bronzing, so that places not thoroughly 
colored can be improved, though in such case it is better 
to rub off the entire figure with ammonium sulphide. In 
the same manner as the solutions in ammonia or ammon- 
ium sulphide, those in hydrate or sulphide of potassium or 
sodium can also be used, the latter being in some cases 
even more advantageous. By pickling the figure the color 
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of the bronze is changed. If a casting of bronze or brass 
is left too long in the pickle, the metal becomes coated 
with a greenish-gray film, which on rubbing with a cloth 
rag becomes lustrous and adheres firmly. On treatment 
with the above metallic sulphides this coating acquires a 
dull-yellow coloration. 


Graham’s bronzing liquids * have a great range of com- 
position and of application as follows :— 


1. For brass (by simple immersion). 
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In the preparation of No. 5 the liquid must be brought 


to boil and cooled. In using No. 13 the heat of the liquid 
must not be under 180° F. No. 6 is slow in action, some- 


times taking an hour to give good results. The action of 
the others is usually immediate. 


* Brass-Founder’s Manual, London, 1887. 
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Il. For copper (by simple immersion). 
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To provide articles of brass or bronze with a very lus- 
trous gray or black coating, the tendency of certain metallic 
salts of forming gray or black combinations with sulphur 
is utilized. For gray dip the article first into a very dilute 


* Made to the consistency of cream. 
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solution of acetate of lead, or for dlack into a solution of 
sulphate of copper, and after drying into a hot dilute solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda. 

By using the solutions in a very dilute state the articles 
acquire a peculiar, iridescent appearance similar to soap- 
bubbles, and it is also due to the same cause. It is well 
known from the teachings of physics that many bodies 
show, when in very thin layers, the peculiar color-phe- 
nomenon termed iridescence, and this is also produced by 
a very thin layer of sulphide of lead or sulphide of copper. 
By repeating the treatment of the article in very dilute 
sclutions, the iridescence passes into a red, brownish, or 
violet coloration. It is impossible to give exact propor- 
tions for the production of these colors, the success of the 
coloration depending largely on the skill of the operator. 

Very beautiful, but not very permanent, iridescent coat- 
ings can be produced by placing the bright metal in a bath 
of a heavy metal decomposable by the galvanic current, 
touching it for a moment with the negative pole of the 
battery, taking it out, rinsing off, and drying. The metal 
will show ail the colors of the rainbow, but the coating is 
so delicate that it must be protected by immediately dipping 
the article after drying into a quick-drying lacquer. 

There are many means of providing small articles of brass 
with a coating of one color, various liquids being, for in- 
stance, used to produce determined shades of color upon 
brass buttons. For a pure golden-yellow, the buttons are 
dipped for a few seconds in a perfectly neutral (absolutely 
free from acid) solution of acetate of copper. A gray-green 
shade is produced by repeatedly dipping them in a dilute 
solution of chloride of copper and drying after each dip- 
ping. A violet tint is obtained by heating the buttons to 
a temperature at which oxidation does not take place, and 
rubbing them with a tuft of cotton dipped in a solution of 
antimony in hydrochloric acid. 

For the production of the deautzful gold color possessed 
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by many French articles of brass the following process may 
be used: Dissolve 1.76 ounces of caustic soda and 1.41 
ounces of milk sugar in 2.11 pints of water. Boil the solu- 
tion for fifteen minutes, and after taking it from the fire 
compound it with 1.41 ounces of cold concentrated solution 
of sulphate of copper. The red precipitate of cuprous 
oxide, which is immediately formed, deposits on cooling 
upon the bottom of the vessel. The polished articles rest- 
ing upon a wooden sieve are then placed in the vessel con- 
taining the solution. After about a minute the sieve is 
taken out in order to ascertain how far the operation has 
progressed; it is then replaced, and at the end of the 
second minute the golden color is generally dark enough. 
The sieve is then taken out, and the articles after washing 
are dried in sawdust. By allowing the articles to remain for 
a longer time in the solution they acquire ina short time a 
greenish tint, which soon becomes yellow and then bluish- 
green, until finally the iridescent colors are formed. In 
order to obtain a uniform coloration it is necessary to pro- 
duce the color slowly, which is best attained at a tempera- 
ture.of from 132° to 136° F. The bath can be repeatedly 
used and kept for a long time in well-stoppered bottles. 
If partially exhausted, it can be restored by an addition of 
5-64 drachms of caustic soda, sufficient water to replace 
that lost by evaporation, heating to the boiling-point, and 
finally adding 14.11 drachms of cold solution of sulphate of 
copper. 

To produce a beautiful stlver color upon brass, proceed 
as follows: Dissolve in a well-glazed vessel 1% ounces of 
pulverized cream of tartar and 2.25 drachms of tartar 
emetic in 2.11 pints of hot water, and add _ to the solution 
134 ounces of hydrochloric acid, 4% ounces of granulated, 
or, still better, pulverized tin, and one ounce of pulverized 
antimony. Dip the article to be coated in the solution 


- heated to the boiiing-point. After boiling one-quarter to 


one-half an hour, they will be provided with a beautiful 
lustrous coating which is hard and durable. 


dy 
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Browning liquid for copper.—Add acetic acid to II 
drachms of spirit of sal ammoniac until blue litmus paper 
dipped in the liquid turns red. Then add 5% drachms of 
sal ammoniac and sufficient water to make 2.11 pints. 
With the solution thus obtained repeatedly moisten the 
copper surfaces, rubbing after each application until the 
desired brown tint is produced. 

For coloring brass Ebermayer, of Nurnberg, gives the 
following directions: (1) 8 parts of sulphate of copper, 2 of 
sal ammoniac, and 100 of water give by boiling a greenish 
color. (2) 10 parts of potassium chlorate, 10 of sulphate of 
copper, and 1000 of water give by boiling a brown-orange 
to cinnamon-brown color. (3) By dissolving 8 parts of sul- 
phate of copper in 100 of water, and adding about 100 parts 
of caustic soda until a precipitate is formed, and boiling the 
articles in the solution, they acquire a greenish-brown color, 
which can be made darker by the addition of rouge. 
(4) With 50 parts caustic soda, 50 of sulphide of antimony, 
and 500 of water, and boiling, a light fig-brown color is ob- 
tained. (5) Boil 29 parts of sulphate of copper, 20 of 
hyposulphite of soda, and 10 of cream of tartar in 400 of 
water. The brass first acquires a rose-color, and then a 
biue color. By adding 20 parts of ammonio-ferric sulphate 
and 20 of hyposulphite of soda, the colors change from yel- 
low to rose-color, and blue; after the latter yellow again 
makes its appearance, and finally a beautiful gray is formed. 
(6) 400 parts of water, 20 of potassium chlorate, and 10 of 
nickel salt give, after boiling for some time, a brown color, 
which is, however, not formed if the sheet has been pickled. 
(7) 250 parts of water, 5 of potassium chlorate, 2 of carbon- 
ate of nickel, and 5 nickel salt give, after boiling for some 
time, a brown-yellow color playing into a magnificent red. 
(8) 250 parts of water, 5 of potassium chlorate, and 10 of 
nickel salt give a beautiful dark brown. (9) 250 parts of 
water, 5 of orpiment, and 10 of crystallized soda give at first 
a beautiful red which passes into blue, then into pale blue, 
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and finally becomes white. (10) 250 parts of water, 5 of 
nickel salt, 5 of sulphate of copper and 5 of potassium 
chlorate give a well-covering yellow-brown color. (11) 
100 parts of water, 1 of liver of sulphur, and 5 of ammonia. 
The articles being allowed to lie in a closed vessel finally 
acquire a very beautiful blue color. 

Coloring of soft solders.—For giving the solder used in 
soldering copper the same color as the latter, prepare first 
a saturated solution of pure sulphate of copper and apply it 
to the solder. By then touching the solder with an iron or 
steel wire the latter becomes covered with a film of copper, 
which can be augmented as much as desired by repeated 
moistening with the solution of sulphate of copper and 
touching with the wire. If the soldering is to show a yel- 
low color, mix I part of saturated solution of sulphate of 
zinc with 2 parts of solution of sulphate of copper, apply 
the mixture to the coppered place and rub the latter witha 
zinc rod.~ If the soidered place is to be gilded, copper it as 
above described, then coat it with a solution of gum or 
isinglass, and strew bronze powder upon it. This forms a 
surface which, when the gum is dry, can be polished. 

Bronzing of copper, bronze-metal, and brass.—Black 
bronzing is produced by brushing the metals with dilute 
nitric acid containing a small quantity of silver in solution, 
and biazing off over the fire. This operation is repeated if 
after again brushing the articles with the acid and blazing 
off. the color is not sufficiently deep. Nitric acid which has 
been used for dissolving fine silver and then poured off is 
most suitable for the purpose. A bismuth solution may 
also be used for coloring the above-mentioned black; after 
the operations they are coated with lacquer. Brass may be 
bronzed black as follows: Dissolve copper in an excess of 
nitric acid, dilute the resulting liquid with a large quantity 
of rain water, apply it to the warmed brass, allow to dry in 
a warm place, and finally rub with a brush or with leather. 
Or amalgamate the brass by brushing it with solution of 
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mercurous nitrate, and convert the mercury upon the sur- 
face into black sulphide of mercury by, potassium sulphide 
solution. 

Brown bronze color is produced in the same manner as 
black, only besides silver the nitric acid must contain cop- 
per. Another method is as follows: Dissolve 1 oz. of sal 
ammoniac and % oz. of oxalic acid in % pint of water and | 
brush the metal several times with the solution. Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen will also produce a brown color. Dissolve 
liver of sulphur in 30 parts of water, pour the solution into 
shallow earthen-ware vessels and place the latter in a room 
protected from draught. Put the articles to be bronzed 
near the vessels. The object is still more rapidly attained 
by placing the articles over the vessels containing the liver 
of sulphur solution. This method of bronzing is especi- 
ally suitable for articles soldered with soft solder which for 
that reason cannot be exposed to the fire. 

Red-brown or copper-brown upon copper is produced by 
brushing the articles with a paste-like bronze consisting of 
a triturated mixture of horn shavings I part, verdigris 4, 
rouge 4 and some vinegar, or by placing them in a 
liquid bronze prepared as follows: Boil a solution of verdi- 
gris 2 parts, and sal ammoniac I in vinegar, remove the 
scum, dilute with water, allow to settle, pour off the 
supernatant liquid, boil again in a porcelain dish and quickly 
pour it over the copper articles. The liquid shouid be much 
diluted, the metallic articles carefully freed from grease, and 
rest upon a wooden grate in a vessel which is immediately 
placed over the fire and the fluid brought to the boiling 
point; finally rinse in clean water. 

Green bronze color is produced as follows: Dissolve a 
mixture of sal ammoniac ™%, argol 1 oz., and common salt 
2 ozs. in % pint of vinegar. To this solution add 23{ ozs. 
of cupric nitrate solution, brush the articles with the result- 
ing liquid and allow to dry. 

Coloring of zinc.—The direct coloring of zine, according 
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to existing directions, does not yield satisfactory results 
and it is therefore advisable to first copper the zinc and 
then color the coppering. Experiments in coloring zinc 
black with aicoholic solution of chloride of. antimony ac- 
cording to Dullos’s process gave no useful results. Puscher’s 
method is better. According to it the objects are dipped 
in a boiling solution of 5 ozs. of pure green vitriol and 3 
ozs. of sal ammoniac in 2% quarts of water. The loose 
black precipitate deposited upon the objects is removed by 
brushing, the objects again dipped in the hot solution, and 
then held over a coal fire until the sal ammoniac evaporates. 
By repeating the operation three or four times a firmly ad- 
hering black coating is formed. 

Gray, yellow, brown to black colors upon zinc are ob- 
tained by bringing the articles into a bath which contains 6 
to 8 quarts of water, 3% ozs. of nickel-ammonium sulphate; 
3% ozs. of blue vitriol and 3% ozs. of potassium chlorate. 
The bath is to be heated to 140° F. By increasing the 
content of blue vitriol a dark color is obtained, and a lighter 
one with the use of a larger proportion of nickei salt. The 
correct proportions for the determined shades will soon be 
learned by practice. When colored, the articles are thor- 
oughly rinsed, dried, without rubbing, in warm sawdust, 
and finally rubbed with a flannel rag moistened with linseed 
oil, whereby they acquire deep luster, and the coating be- 
comes more durable. — 

A sort of bronztng on zinc is obtained by rubbing it with 
a paste of pipe-clay to which has been added a solution of 
I part by weight of crystallized verdigris, 1 of tartar, and 2 
of crystallized soda. 

Red-brown on zinc.—Rub with solution of chloride of 
copper in liquid ammonia. 

Yellow-brown shades on zinc.—Rub with solution of 
chloride of copper in vinegar. 

Browning gun barrels.—Apply a mixture of equal parts 
of butter of antimony and olive oil. Allow the mixture to 
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act for 12 or 14 hours, then remove the excess with a 
woolen rag, and repeat the application. When the second 
application has acted for 12 to 24 hours, the iron or steel 
will be coated with a bronze-colored layer of ferric oxide 
with antimony, which resists the action of the air, and may 
be made lustrous by brushing with a waxed brush. 

A lustrous black on iron is obtained by the application of 
solution of sulphur in spirits of turpentine prepared by 
boiling upon the water-bath. After the evaporation of the 
spirits of turpentine a thin layer of sulphur remains upon 
the iron, which on heating the article immediately combines 
with the metal. 

A lustrous black is also obtained by freeing the iron 
articles from grease, pickling, and after drying, coating 
with sulphur balsam,* and burning in at a dark-red heat. 
If pickling is omitted, coating with sulphur balsam and 
burning-in must be twice or three times repeated. 

The same effect is produced by applying a mixture of 
three parts flower of sulphur, and one part graphite with 
turpentine and heating in the muffle. 

According to Bottger a durable d/we on iron and steel 
may be obtained by dipping the article in a % per cent. 
solution of red prussiate of potash mixed with an equal 
volume of a % per cent. ferric chloride solution. 

A brown-black coating with bronze luster on iron is ob- 
tained by heating the bright iron objects and brushing 
them over with concentrated solution of potassium bi- 
chromate. When dry, heat them over a charcoal fire, and 
wash until the water running off shows no longer a yellow 
color. Repeat the operation twice or three times. A sim- 
ilar coating is obtained by heating the iron objects with a 


solution of 10 parts by weight of green vitriol and 1 part of 
sal ammoniac in water. 


* Sulphur dissolved in linseed oil. 
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To gwe tron a silvery appearance with high luster — 
Scour the polished and pickled iron objects with a solution 
prepared as follows: Heat moderately 1% ozs. of chloride 
of antimony, 0.35 oz. of pulverized arsenious acid, 2.82 ozs. 
of elutriated bloodstone with 1 quart of go per cent. alco- 
hol upon a water-bath for half an hour. Partial solution 
takes place. Dip into this fluid a tuft of cotton and go 
over the iron portions, using slight pressure. A thin film 
of arsenic and antimony is thereby deposited, which is the 
more lustrous the more carefully the iron has previously 
been polished. 

On tin a bronze-like patina may be produced by brush- 
ing the object with a solution of 134 ozs. of blue vitriol and 
a like quantity of green vitriol in 1 quart of water, and 
moistening, when dry, with a solution of 3% ozs. verdigris 
in 10% ozs. of vinegar. When dry polish the object with 
a soft waxed brush and some rouge. The coating thus ob- 
tained is, however, not very durable, and must be pro- 
tected by a coat of lacquer. 

Warm septa-brown tone upon tin and zts alloys. Brush 
the object over with a solution of 1 part of platinum chlor- 
ide in 10 parts of water, allow the coating to dry, then rinse 
in water, and after again drying, brush with a soft brush 
until the desired brown luster appears. The coating is 
quite durable. 

Oxidizing silver. A blue-black color is produced by 
placing the articles in a solution of liver of sulphur diluted 
with spirits of sal ammoniac. Allow to remain until the 
desired dark tone is produced, then wash, dry and polish: 

A browntsh tint is obtained by using a solution of equal 
parts of sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac in vinegar. 

A yellow color is imparted to silvered articles by immer- 
sion in a hot concentrated solution of chloride of copper, 
rinsing and drying. ; 
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Recovery of Waste Metals. 


Gold. Besides dust, the sweepings atcumulating in gold 
workers’ shops contain gold and silver as well as other 
metals alloyed with the gold or silver. To obtain the gold 
and silver proceed as follows: 

Burn the sweepings, with the addition of some saltpetre, 
in a red-hot crucible, lixiviate the residue with water, dry 
it, and melt it with an addition of 2 per cent. of dehydrated 
borax. Dissolve the metallic mass thus obtained in aqua 
regia. The precipitate formed thereby consists of chloride 
of silver, and is worked into silver. The solution in aqua 
regia is then evaporated until it commences to become vis- 
cous. It is now diluted with water, and a bright sheet of 
copper immersed in the fluid whereby the gold in solution 
separates in the form of a brown powder, which is filtered 
off, washed, dried, and melted with a small quantity of borax, 
the product obtained being chemically pure gold. The 
precipitate of chloride of silver, mentioned above, is filtered 
off, thoroughly washed with water, and brought into a ves- 
sel. Water compounded with tc per cent. of hydrochloric 
acid is then poured over it, and a sheet of zinc immersed in 
the fluid. After some time the chloride of silver is thereby 
converted into a gray powder of metallic silver, which is 
filtered off, washed with distilled water, dried, and melted 
with a small quantity,of borax. 

The water used by the workmen in gold-workers’ shops 
for washing their hands contains gold and silver. The 
water is collected in a tank, and from time to time drawn 
off from the sediment. When a sufficient quantity of the 
latter has accumulated, it is dried, the residue mixed with 5 
per cent. of saltpetre, the mass decrepitated in a red-hot 
crucible, washed with water, dried, and melted with a small 
quantity of borax. The metallic mass thus obtained is 
treated in the same manner as that from the sweepings. 

For the recovery of gold from coloring baths a solution 
of two parts by weight of ferrous sulphate (green vitriol) 
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-in 18 parts by weight of hot water, may be used. The 
waste water as well as the exhausted coloring salts should 
be preserved ina large stone-ware jar kept for the purpose. 
Add the solution of ferrous sulphate to the contents of the 
jar and stir well, when the gold will begin to precipitate. 
Repeat this each time after coloring, andas the jar becomes 
full add a little more ferrous sulphate and thoroughly stir 
the contents. If this produces no effect upon the solution 
the gold has all been precipitated. Now allow to settle, 
and then draw off the supernatant water, being very careful 
not to disturb the precipitate, which forms a dark spongy 
mass at the bottom. Vash the precipitate several times 
with hot water to free it from every trace of acid, then dry 
it in an iron vessel, and then fuse it in a covered crucible 
with a flux, which for 1 lb. of prepared sediment consists of 
carbonate of potash, 8 ozs.; common salt, 4 ozs.; common 
bottle glass, 4 ozs. Reduce all the ingredients to a fine 
powder and mix them well together, In order to effect a 
complete reduction of the gold great heat is required. 

According to Boettger, gold may be recovered from 
auriferous fluzds by the following process : Heat-the fluid in 
a porcelain vessel to the boiling-point, and then mix it 
with sodium stannate solution. Keep the mixture boiling 
until all the gold—in combination with tin—is separated in 
the form of a fine precipitate of an intense black color. 
This precipitate is washed and then dissolved in aqua-regia. 
The solution thus obtained consists of a mixture of chlor- 
ide of gold and chloride of tin. By slightly evaporating the 
solution, diluting with distilled water, mixing with a suffi- 
cient quantity of potassium and sodium tartrate (Rochelle 
salt), and heating, every trace of gold is precipitated in the 
form of a very delicate, brownish powder, while the tin re- 
mains in solution. 

Recovery of gold trom old cyanide solutions.—Evaporate 
the solution to dryness, reduce the residue to a fine powder, 
mix it intimately with an equal weight of litharge (oxide of 
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lead), and fuse at a strong heat. From the resulting button 
of gold and lead alloy, the lead is extracted by warm nitric 
acid, the gold remaining behind as a loose, spongy mass. 

By the wet process the gold may be recovered from old 
cyanide solutions as follows: Acidulate the solution, which 
contains gold, silver and copper, with hydrochloric acid, 
whereby hydrocyanic acid is disengaged. This gas being 
extremely poisonous, the operation should be carried on in 
the.open air, or where there is a good draught or ventila- 
tion to carry off the fumes. A precipitate consisting of 
the cyanides of gold and copper and chloride of silver is 
formed. This is well washed and boiled in aqua-regia, 
where the gold and copper are dissolved as chlorides, while | 
the chloride of silver is left behind. The solution contain- 
ing the gold and copper is evaporated nearly to dryness in 
order to remove the excess of acid, the residue is dissolved 
in a small quantity of water, and the gold precipitated 
therefrom as a brown metallic powder by the addition 
of ferrous sulphate (green vitriol). The copper remains 
in solution. 

Finely divided zinc—so-cailed zinc dust—is an excellent 
agent for precipitating gold in a pulverulent form from old 
cyanide solutions. By adding zinc dust to an exhausted 
gilding bath and thoroughly shaking or stirring from time 
to time, all the gold is precipitated in two or three days. 
The quantity of zinc required for the precipitation depends 
of course on the quantity of gold present, but, generally 
speaking, % lb. or at the utmost 1 Ib. of zine dust will be 
required for roo quarts of exhausted gilding bath. The 
pulverulent gold obtained is washed, treated first with 
hydrochloric acid to remove adhering zinc dust, and next 
with nitric acid to free it from silver and copper. 

Separating silver.—Dissolve the alloy or metal contain- 
ing silver in the least possible quantity of nitric acid. Mix 
the solution with a large excess of ammonia and filter into 
a tall glass cylinder provided with a stopper. _ Introduce 
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into the liquid a bright strip of copper, which should be 
long enough to project above the liquid. Pure metallic 
silver will be quickly separated. Reduction is complete 
in a short time, and the reduced silver is then washed 
first with ammoniacal solution and next with distilled 
water. The more ammoniacal and concentrated the solu- 
tion, the more rapid the reduction. The strip of copper 
should not be too thin, as it is considerably attacked, 
and any little particles which might separate from a thin 
sheet would contaminate the silver. Any accompanying 
gold remains behind during the treatment of the metal or 
alloy with nitric acid; chloride of silver, produced by im- 
purities in the nitric acid is taken up by the ammoniacal 
solution like the copper, and is also reduced to the metallic 
state, and whatever other metal is not left behind, oxidized 
by the nitric acid, is separated as hydrate on treating with 
ammonia. Any arseniate which may have passed into the 
ammoniacal solution is not decomposed by the copper. 

Recovery of silver trom old cyantde solutions.—The solu- 
tion may be evaporated to dryness, the residue mixed with 
a small quantity of calcined soda and potassium cyanide and 
fused in a crucible, whereby metallic silver is formed which, 
when the heat is sufficiently increased, will be found asa 
button upon the bottom of the crucible; or if it is not 
desirable to heat to the melting point of silver, the fritted 
mass is dissolved in hot water, and the solution containing 
the soda and cyanide quickly filtered off from the metallic 
silver. 

According to the wet method the old cyanide solution is 
strongly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, observing the 
precaution to provide for the effectual carrying-off of the 
hydrocyanic acid liberated as given under gold. Remove 
the precipitated chloride of silver and cyanide of copper by 
filtration and after thorough washing, transfer it to a 
porcelain dish and treat it, with the aid of heat, with hot 
hydrochloric acid, which will dissolve the cyanide of copper. 
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The resulting chloride of silver is then reduced to the 
metallic state by mixing it with four*times its weight of 
crystallized carbonate of soda and half its weight of pulver- 
ized charcoal. The whole is made into a homogeneous 
paste which is thoroughly dried, and then introduced into 
a strongly heated crucible. When all the material has been 
introduced the heat is raised*to promote complete fusion 
and to facilitate the collection of the separate globules of 
silver into a single button at the bottom of the crucible, 
where it will be found after cooling. If granulated silver 
is wanted, pour the metal in a thin stream, and from a cer- 
tain height, intoa large volume of water. 

Utilization of nickel waste.—For the utilization of waste 
from rolled and cast nickel anodes, and of the nickel sand 
gradually collecting upon the bottoms of vats used in plat- 
ing, the following method is recommended: Wash the 
waste repeatedly in clean, hot water, and then boil in dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 part acid to 4 parts water) until the water 
poured upon the waste is no longer clouded by it. Then 
pour off the liquid, and treat the waste or sand with con- 
centrated nitric acid. This must be done very carefully, 
and a capacious porcelain vessel should be used to prevent 
the solution from running over. When the solution is 
sufficiently concentrated, so that it contains little free acid, 
it should be filtered and slowly evaporated to dryness over 
a water-bath. The product is nickel nitrate. This nickel 
nitrate is dissolved in hot distilled water, and the solution 
precipitated with caustic soda carefully and gradually added. 
The precipitate of hydrated nickel oxide is then carefully 
filtered and washed, and next treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid with the assistance of heat until solution has taken 
place. The solution is concentrated by evaporation, and 
» an excess of concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate: 
is added. The precipitate is the double sulphate of nickel - 
and ammonium, or Adams’ nickel-plating salt, which is 
commonly used for nickel-plating. 
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Recovery of copper.—In works where great quantities of 
copper are operated upon, it is advantageous to recover 
the metal dissolved in the cleaning baths, which can be 
done by an easy and inexpensive process. All the liquids 
holding copper are collected in a large cask filled with 
wrought or cast-iron scraps. By the contact of the copper 
solution with the iron a chemical reaction immediately 
takes place, by which the iron is substituted for the copper . 
to make a soluble salt, while the copper falls to the bottom 
of the cask as a brown powder. The cask should be of 
sufficient capacity to hold all the liquids employed in a 
day’s work. The liquids are decanted every morning. 
The old iron scrap is generally suspended in a wicker basket 
near the top of the liquid, and by occasionally moving it 
about in the liquid, the metallic powder of copper alone 
falls to the bottom of the cask. The copper thus obtained 
is quite pure, aud by calcining it in contact with the air a 
black oxide of copper is obtained. 

To separate silver trom copper. Boil the metal in a mix- 
ture of sulphuric acid, nitric acid and water, of each I part, 
until it is completely dissolved, adding fresh liquid from 
time to time as the action ceases. When solution is com- 
plete throw in a little common salt dissolved in water, 
stir vigorously, and allow the precipitated salt to settle. 
When no more precipitate is formed by the addition of salt 
water, allow to settle, collect and wash the precipitate on a 
filter, and fuse in a crucible. 

Recovery of tin trom tin-plate waste. Treat the waste 
with dilute chlorine at a temperature above the boiling- 
point of chloride of tin, so that the latter immediately after 
its formation is carried away in the form of vapor, since if 
it remains in the form of fluid in contact with the residues, 
it gives rise to the formation of chloride of iron, chloride of 
tin being reduced. The vapors of chloride of tin are pre- 
cipitated by steam or by contact with moist surfaces in 
roomy condensing chambers, or are absorbed by chloride 
of tin solution of medium concentration. 
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Another method ts as follows: Bring the waste into con- 
tact with sulphur in a boiling-hot solution of sodium sul- 
phide, whereby the iron is completely freed from tin. The 
waste thus freed from tin is thoroughly washed and dried, 
heated to a welding heat in tubes of rolled iron, taken out 
and hammered into rod iron. The solution of sodium 
sulphide holding the tin is evaporated, the residue calcined 
in a reverberatory furnace, and the calcined mass reduced 
to tin, at a raised heat, by means of a mixture of small coal, 
charcoal, and calcined soda, or burnt lime. 

To separaie lead from sinc. Melt the alloy. The spec- 
ifically heavier lead collects in the lower portion of the cru- 
cible while the lighter zine stands over it and can be 
poured off. . 

Recovery of brass from a mixture of tron and brass turn- 
ewgs. This may be effected by means of magnets which 
attract the iron and steel turnings while the brass remains 
behind. The same object may be attained in a very simple 
and economical manner by a melting process. Mix the 
iron and brass turnings and the slag from _ brass-casting 
with limestone, powdered coal and ferric oxide, and melt 
the mixture, whereby the brass separates from the liquid 
slag tormed, settles on the bottom and is run off into ingot 
moulds. 
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BEL, C. D., alloys patented by, 


407-410 
Aich’s metal, 157, 158 
Ajax metal, 301 
Alchemy, influence of, upon chemistry, 


? 
Alfénide, 318 
Algiers metal, 231 
Alkalies, metals of the, 23, 24 
Alkaline earths, metals of, 24 
Allevard steel, 395, 396 
Alloy, additional increase in the strength 
of an, by the addition of a third 
metal, 97-99 
change in the properties of an, by 
ae ea and renewed cooling, 
6 
constitution of an, 5, 6 
_ definition of an, 1 
eutectic, 62 
for type metal, 357 
non-oxidizable, 463 
resisting the action of vegetable 
acids, 319 F 
Sorel’s. 191, 192 
steels, 388-403 
very fusible, 387 
which expands on cooling, 467, 468 
Alloys, actual constitution of, 8 
behavior of, in cooling, 63 
casting capacity of, 107-116 
color of, 118-121 
coloring of, 510-625 
condensation in, 70 


conductivity for heat and electricity 


of, 116-118 

crystallization of, 93, 94 

crystallizing power of, 5 

erystals of, 7 

separated from, 6 

determination of the constituents of, 
498-509 

development of gases in casting, 
113-116 

division of, according to specific 
gravities, 91-93 

ductility of, 104-106 

earliest historical data in reference 
to, 2 


Alloys, early preparation of, 4 
effect of degree of fluidity of, in 
casting, 112 
expansion in, 70 
flexibility of, 104-106 
formation of, 9, 10 
without fusion, 11 
fusible, 112 


melting points of, 380, 381 
general properties of, 62-127 
hardness of, 101-104 
historical order of, 3 
liquation of, 62-69 
metals principally employed for, 
134 


miscellaneous, 463-475 

new method of preparing, 463, 464 

of copper with other metals, 277- 
283 


mercury and other metals, 445- 
462 
platinum and platinum metals, 
433-444 
oldest, 2 
preparation of, in general, 128-136 
protective cover in remelting, 463 
remelting of, 132 
resembling silver, 420, 421 
resistance of, to calcium hydrate, 
07 


to chemica] influences, 
121-127 
shrinkage of, 115, 116 
specific gravity of, 70-93 
strength of, 95-101 
variation in, 8 
very fusible, 380 
which can be filed, 281 
Alpaka, 307 
Aluminium, 17, 24-28 
action of, upon brass, 351 
alloy for dentists’ fillings, 357 
type metal, 387 
alloying power of, 338 
alloys, 3838-365 
of, with the precious metals, 
properties of, 339 
production of, 338, 339 
brass, 851-353 
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Aluminium brass, tests of, 353 
uses of, 352, 353 
bronze, 341-351 
alloy, 358 
brazing of, 359, 360 
casting of, 845-349 
dilution of a high per cent., 
to a lower one, 344 
forging of, 349 
melting point of, 342 
preparation of, 342-344 
rolling of, 349, 350 
soldering of, 360, 361 
tests of, 350, 351 
-chromium alloy, 358 
commercial, analyses of, 27 
conductivity of heat of, 26 
-copper alloys, 341-351 
elongation of, 100 
strength of, 96 
distribution of, 26 
effect of iron on, 27 
on metals, 27, 28 
electric conduetivity of, 25 
-gold alloys, 424 
solder, 491 
increase in the strength of copper 
by an addition of, 96 
-iron alloys, 339, 340 
-magnesium alloy, 358, 359 
-nickel bronze, 357, 358 
-copper alloys, 354-856 
preparation of, 26, 27 
reduction of, by electrolysis, 26, 27 
soldering of, 361-365 
specific heat of, 25 
-steel, 340, 341 
-tin alloy, 359 
titaniferous, behavior of, 49 
-titanium alloys, 48, 49 
Amalgam, definition of an, 1 
Amalgams, 445-462 
early use of, 3 
American anti-friction metal, 301 
sleigh bells, alloy for, 474 


Anatomieal preparations, bismuth amal- | 


gam for, 459. 460 
Andrews, G. F., alloys recommended | 
by, 357 
Anti-friction brasses. alloy for, 800 
metal, 301 
for hydraulic ma- 
chinery, 300 
metals. table showing com- 
positions of, 302-305 
Antimony, 57, 58 
alloys of, with gold, 424 
-bismuth’ alloys, specific gravities | 
of, 81 82 
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Antimony, effect of, on brass, 149, 150 
lead, "366 
increase in the hardness of lead by 
alloying with, 103 
| indication of, 498 
-lead alloys, specific gravities of, 
82, 83 
-tin alloys, specific gravities of, 
; -zinc alloys, crystallization of, 94 
Aphtit, 316 
Arabs, development of chemistry by 
the, 3 
use of amalgams by the, 3 
Argentan, 312-315 
solder, 484—486 
Argent-Ruolz, 407 
Argiroide, 318 
Arguzoid, 316 
| Arnold, Prof, bending tests of vana- 
dium-steel by, 398, 39 
| Arsenic, 58, 59 
alloys of, with gold, 424 
determination of, 503, 504 
effect of, on bronze, 204 
lead, 366 
Art-bronze, furnace for melting, 266, 267 
melting and casting, 266, 267 
moulds for casting, 267 
bronzes, 258-267 
| Ashberry metal, 293 
| Atomic weight, "21 
| weights, 135 
| Austrian Northwest Railroad, white 
| metal bearings used by, 297 
| Autogenous soldering, 477 
| Axle-boxes for locomotives and cars, 
alloy for, 300 


ABBITT S anti-friction metal, 
299 
; Barium, 17 
Base metals, 16 
alloys of platinum with, 
439-441 
Bath metal, 192 
Bearing metal, Dulevie and Jones 
palladium, 442 
metals, 294-305 
analyses of, 301, 302 
cheaper, 280 
alloys for, 288, 239 
composition of white metals 
for, 298 
white metals for, 298 
Bell-metal, 226-231 
oe of other metals to, 


298, 


» 281 


D> -y 
| Bearings, 


melting and casting of, 228, 229 


INDEX. 


Bell-metal, properties of, 228 
metals, composition of some, 229, 
230 


Bells, disagreeable tone of, 229 
early use of, 226 | 
large, weight of some, 227 | 
moulds for casting, 231 

Berlin alloys, composition of, 182 
Railroad, white metal bearings 

used by, 296. 297 

Berthier’s alloy, 308 

Biddery metal, 292, 293 

Binding wire, 477 

Birmingham platinum, 191 

Birr Castle, Ireland, telescope mirror 

at, 244 

Bismuth, 57 
alloy for cementing glass, 386 
alloys, 382-387 

for delicate castings, 386 
-amalgam, 458, 459 
-antimony alloys, 383 
-bronze, 315 
-copper alloys, 382 
effect of, on copper, 140 
flexibility of metals, 


-gold alloys, specific gravities of, | 
, 90 | 
group, 57, 58 
indication of, 498 
-iron alloys, 383 
-lead alloys, 383, 387 
specific gravities of, | 
88, 89 | 
-tin alloys, fusing tempera- 
tures of, 386 
-silver alloys, specific gravities of, 
88 


solder, 480 
-tin alloys. 382, 383, 387 
-lead alloys, 384 
Black bronze, 472 
Blanching, 415, 416 
Block tin, 46 
Bobierre’s metal, 157 
Borax, 130 
Bourbouze’s aluminium solder, 362 
Brass, action of aluminium upon, 351 
bronze substitute for, 240 
bronzing of, 521, 522 
liquids for, 516 
cast. 151-163 
casting of, 172-179 
change in the molecular structure 
of, 147 
cleaning or pickling of, 179-181 
coloring of, 520, 521 
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Brass, composition of, 144 

crystalline structure of, 145 
dull, lustreless surface on, 180 
early manufacture of, 142 
effect of an addition of tin on, 148 
at Ee and wire, composition of , 
furnaces, 165-170 

for the fusion of, directly 

upon the hearth, 170, 


171 : 
gold color on, 518, 519 
improved hard solder for, 484 
ingots, casting of, 173, 174 
introduction of the manufacture of, 
148, 144 
iridescent coatings on, 518 
Japanese, 151 
lustrous gray or black on, 517, 518 
malleable, 155, 156 
manufacture of, 163-179 
by direct fusion of 
the metals, 165- 
172 
with the use of 
zine ores, 163- 
165 
melting point of, 147, 148 
moulds for casting, 173, 174 
pickles for, 179, 180 
plate, casting of, 174-179 
properties, manufacture, and uses 
of, 143-181 
recovery of, from a mixture of iron 
and brass turnings, 532 ; 
sheet, 149-151 
production of, 176, 177 
silver color on. 519 
solder, 487 
solder, 480-484 
preparation of, 481-483 
soldering of, 494 
strength of, 147 
superiority of German silver to, 309 
table showing the properties of,-as 
affected by its composition, 149 
testing of, 504, 504 
tough, for tubes, 153, 154 
use of old copper in the manu- 
facture of, 148 
very ductile, 147 
Brazing aluminium bronze, 359, 360 
Bristol brass, 1455 
Britannia metal, 287-292 
composition of several 
varieties of, 288, 289 
preparation of, 289, 
290 
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Britannia metal, properties of, 287, 288 | Bronze, use of, as a substitute for iron, 237 


shaping of, 290, 291 
testing of, 505 
Brocade, 189, 190 
Bronze age, 201 
basin, Turkish, 265 
behavior of, towards the atmos- 
phere, 212 
black, 472 
castings, defective, 241 


change in the molecular structure |- 


of, 206, 207 
Chinese, 203 
color, brown, 522 
green, 522 
definition of, 201, 202 
deoxidized, 162 
derivation of the term, 201 
different kinds of, 216-219 
difficulty in obtaining perfect cast- 
ings of, 208, 209 
ductility of, 205, 206 
early use of, 3, 141, 142 
effect of admixtures on, 203, 204 
eutectic alloy of, 212 
for articles exposed to shocks and 
very great friction, 239 

ship-sheathing, 235, 236 

small castings, 234 

telephone lines, 253, 254 

valve balls. 239, 240 
formation of blisters and pores in, 


fused, effect of cooling on, 204, 205 

furnaces for melting, 214-216 

imitation, 183 

in general, 201-212 

iridescent coatings on, 518 

lustrous gray or black on, 517, 518 

melting and casting, 212-216 

moulds for casting, 241 

poling of, 240, 241 

powders, 188-190 

preparation of large quantities of, 

213, 214 
résiSting acids, 467 
action of the air, 240 

eee the greatest strength of, 
207 

-sheet, crystallization of, 146 

statuary, alloys of different colors 
suitable for, 262 

table of density and composition of, 
207, 208 

testing of, 505, 506 

to be gilded, 235 

Sa French bronze figures, 514- 


variations in the color of, 205 
weapon Santique, 265 
Bronzes, Chinese, 263, 264 
deterioration of, by remelting, 240, 
241 
Fontainemoreau’s, 192, 193 
for various purposes, 231-244 
Japanese, 265 
melting points of, 208 
prehistoric, 216-219 
properties of, 202. 203 
strength and hardness of, 206. 
tendency towards liquation of, 211 
Bronzing liquids, 616, 517 
Brunswick, Germany, telescope mirror 
at, 244 
Buttons, alloys for, 191,192 | 


(SADE DNAS Vise 
patented by, 299 
Cadmium, 40-42 
alloying power of, 41 
alloys, 378-381 
constancy of, 381 
-amalgam, 41, 42, 455. 456 
-bismuth alloys, specific gravities 
of, 87 
determination of, 503 
-lead alloys, specific gravities of, 
87,88 
properties of, 41 
pure metallic, preparation of, 40, 41 
Calcium, 17 
vgn HiSS: rollers, alloys for, 469- 
471 
Calin, 463 
Camelia metal, 301 
Cannon, early use of bronze for casting, 


Babbitt metal 


old, use of. in casting ordnance, 224 
Carats and grains, conversion of, into 
thousandths, 428 
Car-axle-boxes, alloy for, 300 
-box metal, 301 
-brasses, metal for lining, 301 
Carbon. 60, 61 
absorption of, by iron, 11 
-bronze, 301 
effect of, on iron, 389 
Carty, specific gravities of bismuth-lead 
alloys ac- 
cording to, 
88, 89 
tin-bismuth 
alloys ac- 
cording to, 
83, 84 
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Cassiterite, 45 
Cast-brass, 151-153 


fine, 153 
French, for fine castings, 
154 
ordinary, 152, 153 
-iron, 61 


silver solder for, 489 

Casting aluminium bronze, 345-349 

brass, 172-179 

capacity, 107-116 

development of gases in, 113-115 

plate brass, 174-179 

shot, 372-376 

‘small articles, alloy for, 474 
Castings, delicate, bismuth alloys for, 

386 


small, bronze for, 234 
Celestite, 17 
Charpy’s experiments with zinc-copper 
alloys, 97 
investigations of copper-zine alloys, 
143 


Chemical combination, definition of a, | 


formulas, 22 
influences, resistance of alloys to, 
121-127 
Chemistry, development of, by the 
* Arabs, 3 
influence of alchemy upon, 3, 4 
preparation of alloys, a branch of, 4 
China silver, 307 
Chinese bronze, 203 
bronzes, 263,264 
metal mirror, 244 
tam-tams or gongs, 230, 231 
Chisels, alloys for, 465 
Christophle metal, 307 
Chrome steel. 391-393 
Chromium, 37 
experiments showing influence of 
vanadium on, 4U3 
indication of, 501 
Chrysochalk, 183 
Chrysorin, 154, 183 
Church bells, introduction of, 226, 227 
Cinnabar. 53. - 
Clark’s patent alloy, 421 
Cleaning brass, 179-181 
Cliché metal, 380, 383, 384 
Clock-bells, small, alloy for, 230 
Cobalt, 34, 35 
alloying power of, 35 
bronze. 282 
indication of, 501 


naturally occurring compounds of, 
34 
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| Coin bronze, 232, 233 


Coinage, silver-zine alloys for, 406 
Coins, gold, fineness of, 429 
manganese brass for, 281 
silver, composition of, 413, 414 
Swiss fractional, 411 
use of nickel for, 37 
Cologne, weight of large bell in, 227 
Color of-alloys, 118-121 
Coloring of alloys, 510-525 
Colors, temperatures corresponding to 
different, 14 
Common salt solution, formation of ice 
in a, 62, 63 
it eas balances, alloy for, 471, 
472 


Conductivity for heat and electricity, 
116-118 
Cooper’s mirror metal, 441 
pen metal, 441 
Copper, 52, 53 
alloying power of, 53 
-alloys, 137, 200 
most important, 140 
of, with base metals, 141, 
142 


other metals, 277- 
233 


-amalgam, 450, 451 
and much zine, alloys of, 280 
-antimony alloys, 282, 283 
melting tempera- 
tures of, 111 

-arsenic alloys, 277 
black on, 514 
blue-black on, 514 

-gray on, 614 
bronzing liquids for, 517 

of, 514, 521, 522 

brown color on, 513 
browning liquid for, 520 
-cobalt alloys, 281, 282 
commercial, sources of, 140 
conductivity of, 117 
early alloys of, 2 
effect of foreign bodies on, 137- 


silicon on, 251 
flexibility of, 105 
formation of cuprous oxide in, 8 
-gold alloys, 140, 141 
specific gravities of, 
78 


increase in strength of, 96 
of, by an addition 
of aluminium, 96 
of, by an addition 
of zinc, 97 
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Copper, indication of, 499 Copper-zine alloys, pope the properties 
-iron alloys, 278, 466 193-197 
Japanese, 417 -nickel Ae composition of, 
-lead alloys, 277, 278 320, 321 

liquation of, 69 -iron alloys, composi- 
-magnesium alloys, 282 tion of, 321, 322 
matt-black on, 514 -lead alloys. "composi- 
melting point of, 108 ; tion of, 321 
-nickel silver alloys, 322, 323 -tin alloys, influence of sea- 
old, use of, in the manufacture of water upon, 123, 124 
brass, 148 Cornish bronze, 301 
recovery of, 531 Crucible furnace, revolving, 169, 170 
red-brown on, 518, 522 a Crucibles, 128, 129 
separation of silver from, 531 for melting brass, 166, 167 
-silver alloys, 141 furnaces for, 165-170 
resistance of, to/| Crvstallization. 93, 94 
chemical influ- | Cuivre-fumé, 514 
ences, 125 Cupro-manganese, preparation of, 254— 
specific grayities of, 256 
CUe Ce) properties of, 256 
wear of, by abrasion, | Cuprous oxide, effect of, on copper, 138 
108 formation of, in copper, 8 
soldering of, 494 Cutting tools, hard alloys for, 333 
-steel, 279, 280 Cymbals, early use of, 226 


tensile strength of, 275, 276 
test for the quality of, 150, 151 t Petrone bronze, 301 
-tin alloys, 201, 276 D’ Arcet’s fusible alloys, 385 
erystallizatior of, 93 gilding metals, 155 
determinations of the) Dead-head, 221 
specific gravities of, | Dechenite, 43 


71-76 Delalot’s alloy, 420 
hardness of, 102 Delta metal, 159-161 
liquation of, 68 strength of, 98 
resistance of to acids| Dentists’ fillings, aluminium alloy for, 
and salts, 123 357 
strength of, 99, 100 Deoxidized bronze, 162 
table of mechanical and | Dewrance’s patent bearing for loco- 
physical properties of, | | motives, 300 
267-273 Dutch leaf, 186-188 
-nickel alloys, with or without | Dienett’s German silver, 317 
zinc, 322 Drilling tools, hard alloys for, 333 
-tungsten alloys, 281 Drills, alloys for, 465 
varying intensity of coloration pro- | Dronier’s malleable bronze, 452 
duced by, 119, 120 Ductility, 104-106 
-zine e alloys, 142--00 Dudley, C. B.. investigations of bearing 


behavior of, 144,145 | metals by, 301, 302 
crystallization of, 93, | Dulevie and Jones’ bearing metal, 281 
Durano metal, 161 
influence of sea-water| Dutch gold, 186-188 
upon, 123, 124 


liquation of, 69 GYPTIAN metal mirror, 244 
melting temperatures Electric furnace, Moisson and 
of, 109 Violle’s, 47, 
physical properties of, 48 
145-149 | of Deutsche 
resistance of, to acids | GoldundSil- 
and salts, 123 bersc he ide- 
specific gravities of, anstalt, 60, 
76, 7 51 
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Electricity and heat, conductivity of 
alloys for, 116-118 
Elements, classification of, 12 
combination of, 1385 
groups of, 12 
names, symbols and atomic weights 
of, 21, 22 
Enameled work, solders for, 490 
England, introduction of the manu- 
facture*of brass in, 144 
silver-copperalloys employed in, for 
manufacturing purposes, 414, 415 
English metal, 293, 294 
process of manufacturing German 
silver, 327-829 
sterro-metal, 158, 159 
type metals, 368 
white metal, 300 
ordinary, 192 
Erfurt, weight of large bell in, 227 
Erhart’s type metal, 369 
Erythrine, 34 
Eutectic alloy, 62 
lead-tin alloy, 66 
silver-copper alloy, 65, 66 
Evans’s metallic cement, 456 
Ex. B. metal, 301 


AHLUN brilliants, 285 
Fat, use of, in melting metals, 130 
Fenton’s alloy for axle-boxes for loco- 
motives and cars, 300 
Ferro-chrome, preparation of, 391, 392 
-cobalt, malleable, 466, 467 
-German silver, 316 
-manganese, 390, 391 
-nickel, 466, 467 
production of, 335, 336 
-tungsten, 393, 394 
Fire-gilding, 448-450 
early knowledge of, 3 
gold amalgam for, 447 
Fireworks, magnesium alloys for, 29, 30 
Fleitman, Dr., process of, for refining 
and toughening nickel, 36 
Flexibility, 104-106 
Fluidity, 112 
Flutes, alloy for keys of, 370 
Flux for hard soldering, 489, 498, 494 
Fontainemoreau’s bronzes, 192, 193 
Forging aluminium bronze, 349 
Foundry pig, 389 
French bronze figures, bronze upon, 
514-516 
ordnance, analyses of, 68 
oréide, 184, 185 
silver solder, 487 
type metals, 368 


Frishmuth’s aluminium solder, 362 
Furnace for melting art-bronze, 266, 267 
platinum, 483, 434 
reverberatory, for wood-firing, 177 
used by gold-ware manufacturers, 
426. 427 
Furnaces, brass, 165-170 
for heating German-silver sheet, 
329-332 
melting bronze, 214-216 
gun-metal 22°-224 
Fusible alloys, 112 
amalgams of the, 456, 457 
D’ Arcet’s, 285 
melting points of, 380, 381 


ALLIUM, 42 
Gases. development of, 113-115 
origin of, 114 
Gedge’s alloyfor ship-sheathing, 158, 159 
Geitner, Dr., invention of argentan by, 
307 
General properties of alloys, 62-127 
German admiralty specifications for 
Babbitt metal, 299 
process of manufacturing German 
silver, 325-327 
silver, 312-3815 
additions to, 310, 311 
alloy resembling, 463 
analyses of, 513, 314 
foil, 329 
invention of, 307 
manufacture of, 324-332 
mechanical manipulation of, 312 
sheet, manufacture of. 329-332 
substitutes for, 315-319 
superiority of, to brass, 309 
testing of, 506 
Germany, introduction of the manu- 
facture of brass in, 144 
Gilding metals, D’ Arcet’s, 155 
spurious, 455 
Glass, 130 
bismuth alloy for cementing, 386 
globes, amalgams for silvering, 459 
pressed. alloy for moulds for, 463 
Godfrey’s silver-zine alloys, 405, 406 
Gold, 55, 56 
alloys, 422-432 
colors of, 429 
melting temperatures of, 109 
preparation of, 424-427 
by the galvanic 
process, 432 
proportions of various metals 
incorporated in, 430, 431 
standards of, 427 
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Gold alloys, use of. 428-432 
which can be legally used in 
various countries, 430 
-aluminium alloys, 424 
properties of, 339 
solder. 363 
amalgam, 146-448 
containing silver, 447, 448 
for fire gilding, 447 
native, 448 
behavior of lead towards, 423 
bronze, 234, 235 
coins. composition of, 141 ” 
fineness of, 429 
“colored, 481 
coloring finished articles of, 432 
power of, 121 
-copper, 183 
alloys, 423 
flexibility of, 106 
liquation of, 69 
early alloys of. 2 
granulated, 427 
group, 55-57 
increase in the strength of, by 
alloying, 97 
-iron alloys, 428 
-like alloy, 472, 473 
-palladium alloys, 424 
recovery of, by the wet process, 528 
from auriferous fluids, 
527 
cyanide 
527, 528 
wash-water, 526 
scrap, remelting of, 427 
separation of silver from, 528, 529 
-silver alloys, 423 
crystallization of, 94 
liquation of, 69 
resistance of, to chemical 
influences, 125 
solders, 489-491 
-tin alloys, crystallizations of, 94 


solutions, 


-ware manufacturers, furnace used | 


by, 426, 427 
testing of, 506, 507 
waste recovery of, 526-6 28 
wires, strength of, 98 
Gongs, Chinese, 230, 231 
Graham’s bronzing liquids, 516, 517 
Grain tin, 46 
Graney bronze, 301 
Granite moulds for plate-brass, 175, 176 
Granulated gold, 427 
Graphite, 60 
-bearing metal, 301 
Gray gold, 423 
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Gray pig iron, 389 
Greek coin-bronze, 233 
Greeks, knowledge of the art of mixing 
metals by the, 2 
use of amalgams by the, 3 
Green gold, 423 
Greenockite, 40 
Guettier’s button metals, 192 
Gun-barrels, browning of, 523, 524 
-metal, 219-226 
. effect of casting temperature 
on, 224, 225 
furnaces for melting, 222-224 
properties of good, 220, 221 


ALF-WHITE solder, 481 
-yellow solder, 481 
Hamilton’s metal, 154 
Hampe’s researches on the effect of ad- 
mixtures on copper, 139, 140 
Hard silver solder, .487 
soldering fluid, 493 
flux for, 489 
solders, 480-486 
Hardness, 101-104 
determination of the degree of, 102 
Harrington bronze, 301 
Heat and electricity, conductivity of 
alloys for, 116-118 
development or, in alloying metals, 
LOSE 
Heavy metals, 16, 30, 59 
groups of, 18, 19 
Hélouise’s investigations of the effect of 
vanadium on steel, 397, 398 
Henniger Bros., invention of Neusilber 
by, 307 
Holland, John, process of, for making 
phosphor-iridium, 443 
Holzmann, specific gravities of antimony- 
bismuth alloys ac- 
cording to, 81, 82 
bismuth-gold alloys 
essere to, 89, 
0 


bismuth-silver al- 
loys according to, 
88 
cadmium-lead  al- 
loys according to, 
tin-gold alloys ac- 
cording to, 86 
tin-mercury alloys 
pene to, 90, 
i! 


tin-silver alloys ac- 
cording to, 84, 85 
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Homestead, Pa., preparation of nickel- 
steel at, 336 

Hoper’s phosphor-bronze, 250 

ee patent alloy for pivot bearings, 

Hydraulic machinery, 
metal for, 300 


LLUMINATING purposes, _pyro- 
phorous alloys for, 473 
Imitation bronze, 183 
Indium, 42 
-gallium alloys, 464, 465 
Tridium-osmium alloy, 442 
-steel, 442 
Iron, 30-33 
absorption of carbon by, 11 
nickel by, 11 
addition of, to German silver, 310, 
311 


anti-friction 


affinity of, for lead, 366 
alloying power of, 32 
alloys, 388-403 
technical importance of, 33 
amalgam, 457, 458 
and. brass turnings, recovery of 
brass from a mixture of, 532 
blue on, 524 
brown-black coating with bronze 
luster on, 524 
chemically pure, preparation of, 


cold-short, 20 
commercial, 1, 388 
constitution of, 31 
derivation of substances which com- 
bine with, 388 
determination of, 509 
effect of, on aluminium, 27 
on bronze, 204 
on copper, 138 
phosphorus on, 61 
group, 30-38 
hot-short, 20 
increase in the hardness of, 103, 104 
influence of carbon on, 60, 61 
lustrous black on, 524 
-manganese alloys, crystallization 
of, 94 
most important constituent of, 389 
native, 30, 31 
pure, 20 
red-short, 20 
reduction in the melting tempera- 
ture of, 118 
silvery appearance with high luster 
on. 525 
solution of, in zinc, 33 
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Iron-tin alloys, crystallization of, 94 
use of bronze as a substitute for, 237 
varieties of, 389 
with chromium, tungsten, molyb- 

denum, alloys of, 465, 466 


APANESE brass, 151 
bronzes, 265 
remarkable series of alloys of, 
416-419 
Jewelers, proportions of various metals 
incorporated in gold alloys used by, 
430, 431 
Jewelry, soldering of, 496, 497 
Joujou gold, 429 


APFENBERG ferro-chrome, 392 
Kalischer, S., researches of, in 
regard to metals becoming crys- 
talline, 145-147 
Karmarsch, brass solders, according to, 
484 


determinations of specific gravities 
of copper-silver alloys by, 77, 78 
investigations of Britannia metal 
by, 289 
oe the effect of antimony on brass, 
3) 
Keys of flutes, alloy for, 370 
Kilogrammes, alloy for, 435 
King crucible, 167 
Kingston’s metal, 300 
Kuromi, 417, 418 


ACQUERS, table of, 510, 511 
Lancon’s aluminium solder, 362, 
363 
Langley, J. W., on aluminium-steel, 
340, 341 
Lead, 51, 52 
addition of, to German silver, 314, 
315 
alloying power of, 52 
alloys, 366-377 
-amalgams, specific gravities of, 91 
behavior of, towards gold, 423 
detection of, in tin, 508 
determination of, 502 
effect of, on bronze, 203 
copper, 137, 138 
-foil, to distinguish tin-foil from, 
508 


-gold alloys, specific gravities of, 
ih 

group, 51, 52 

increase in the hardness of, by 
alloying with antimony, 103 

indication of, 498 
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Lead-iron alloys, 376, 377 
melting point of, 107 
-mercury alloys, specific gravities 
of, 91 

rolled, crystalline structure of, 146 

separation of, from zine, 532 

-silver alloys, crystallization of, 94 
liquation of, 69 

tempered, 475 

-tin alloys, action of acids and salt 
solutions upon, 125-|. 
127 


hardness of, 103 
melting temperatures of, 
107, 108 
eutectic alloy, 66 
Lead vanadate, 400 
Lechesne, 356, 357 
Ledebur, type metal according to, 369 
Lichtenberg’s metal, 385 
Light metals, 16, 17 
Lipowitz’s alloy, 378, 379 
metal, amalgam ‘of, 456, 457 
Liquation, 62-69 
definition of, 66 
effect of, in working metals, {6, 67 
Lithium, 17, 24 
Loam moulds for plate-brass, 175 
Locomotive axle-boxes, alloy for, 300 
Locomotives, Dewrance’s patent bear- 
ing for, 300 
Long, specific gravities of antimony-tin 
, according 
to, 80, 81 
of tin-lead alloys, 
according to, 85, 
86 


Looking glasses, amalgam for, 452, 453 
Lutecine, 468 . 
Lyons gold, 182 


) 


Macht’s yellow metal, 157 
Mackenzie’s amalgam, 462 
Magic mirrors. 244 
spoon, 387 
Magnesium, 17, 28-30 
alloys for fireworks, 
preparation of, 29 
amalgamation of, with mercury, 29 
determination of. 500, 501 
-potassium alloys, 29 
properties of, 28, 29 
-sodium alloys, 29 
Magnolia metal, 301 
Maillechort, invention of, 307 


ACHINE-BRONZE. 236-240 
composition of, 237, 
238 


29. 30 
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Malleable brass, 155, 156 
iron, 389 
Manganese, 33, 34 
alloying power of, 34 
brass, 281 
-bronze, 254-258, 301 
preparation of, 256, 257 
effect of, on iron, 390 
German’ silver, 316 
steel, 390, 391 
testing for, 501, 502 
Reeeuiae 317 
Manilla gold, 186 
Mannheim gold, 183 
Marbeau’s nickel-spiegel, 335 
Marbled alloy, 418-420 
Marcus Aurelius, statue of, 3 
Marlie’s non-oxidizable aloe 474 
Marsh’s apparatus, 503, 504 
Marshasila, 38 
Martino’s hard alloys for drilling and 
cutting tools. 333 
platinoid, 316, 317 
Matthiessen, A.. investigation of the 
conducting power for electricity 
of metals by, 116, 117 
specific gravities of antimony-lead 


alloys ac- 
cording to, 
82, 83 


care cadmium - bis- 
muth alloys 
according 
to, 87 
lead-gold_al- 
loys accord- 
ing to, 79, 
80 


silver-lead al- 
loys accord- 
ing to, 80 

silver-gold al- 
loys accord- 
ing to, 79 

tin - cadmium 
alloys ac- 
cording to, 
83 


| Medal bronze, 232, 233 


Melting and casting art-bronze, 266, 267 
bell-metal, 228, 229 

bronze, 212-216 
in a_ revyerberatory furnace, 129, 


Payer effect of, in casting, 
107-11 
utensils, aS 
Mereury, 53, 54 


eee 
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Mercury, alloying or amalgamating | 
power of, 54 
alloys of, and other metals, 445- | 
462 
amalgamation of magnesium with, 
29 
early knowledge of, 3 
indication of, 499 
testing of 508 
Metal castings, alloy for filling out de- 
fective places in, 384 
changes in the properties of a, by 
alloying, | : 
definition of a, 13 
for lining car brasses, 301 
Metallic cement, Evans’s, 456 
Vienna, 451, 452 
pencils, 460 
Metalline, 357 
Metalloids, 8, 9, 12 
Metals, 12 
addition of, to bell-metal, 227 
affinity of, for oxygen, 15, 16 
alloying larger quantities of one, 
with smaller quantities of an- 
other, 138, 134 
alloying power of, 9 
base, alloys of copper with, 141,142 
bases, 16 
bismuth group of, 57, 58 
chemical relations of the, 15-22 
combination of, with non-metals, 
135,136 
sulphur, 59, 
60 
common characteristics of, 15 
development of gases in casting, 


113-115 
heat in alloying, 
LOR ta 


early knowledge of mixing, 2 
effect of aluminium on, 27, 28 
bismuth on the flexibility 
of, 106 
degree of fluidity of, in 
casting, 112 
different, on bronze, 203, 
204 
liquation on working, 66, 
67 
phosphorus on, 61— 
gold group of, 55-57 
groups of, 17 
heavy, 16, 30-59 
groups of, 18. 19 
increase in the limit of elasticity of, 


by alloying, 99 
iron group of, 30-38 


Metals, law regarding the influences ex- 
erted upon the strength of, by 
alloying, 95 

lead group of, 51, 52 
light, 16, 17 
liquid, solidification of, 67, 68 
most important, determination of ~ 
impurities of, 498-509 
noble, 16 
preparation of alloys from, 131 

of the alkalies, 17, 23, 24 

alkaline earths, 17, 24 

earths, 17, 18, 24, 30 
physical and chemical relations of 

the, 12-22 

relations of the, 13-15 
principally employed for alloys, 134 
properties of, 13, 14 
resistance of, to calcium hydrate, 507 
scale of the coloring power of, 119 
shrinkage of, 115, 116 
silver group of, 52-55 
special properties of, 23-61 
strength of, 95 ~ 
tendency of, to become crystalline. 
145-147 

tin group of, 45-51 
tungsten group of, 42-45 
use of fat, in melting, 130 
white, 294-305 
zine group of, 38-42 

Meteorites, 31 

Meter rules, alloy for, 435 

Mierzinski’s solder for 

bronze, 360 

Milan, weight of large bell in, 227 

Minargent, 420 

Minofor metal, 293 

Mira metal, 283 

Mirror, Chinese, 244 

composition of a, 242 
Egyptian, 244 
-metal, Cooper’s, 441 
Roman, 244 
Mirrors, amalgam for, 452, 453 
concave, alloy for, 243 
magic, 244 
Mitis castings, 339 
Moissan and Violle’s electric furnace, 
47, 48 

Moku-me, 418-420 

Molybdenum, 43 

Mosaic gold, 154 

Moscow, Russia, weight of large bell in, 

227 
Moulds for Britannia metal, 290 
casting art-bronze, 267 
articles of brass, 174 


aluminium 
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Moulds for casting bells, 231 
bronze, 241 
ingots of brass, 173, 174 
pressed glass, alloy for, 463 
Mourey’s aluminium solders, 361, 362 
Mouset’s silver alloy, 411 
Mudge, specula made by, 242 
Muffle furnace for 
silver sheet, 329-332 
Muntz metal, 156, 157 
Mushet steel, 395, 396 
Music, composition of plates for engrav- 
ing, 369 
Musiy silver, 454 


EWTON’S metal, 384 
Nickel, 35-37 . 
absorption of, by iron, 11 
alloying power of, 36, 37 
alloys, 306-337 
analyses of, 324 
composition of, 319-323 
properties of, 311 
-aluminium alloy, 333 
amalgam, 462 
arsenic in, 309, 310 
-bronze, 315 
coloring power of, 120,121 
-copper alloys, 307-309 
-zine alloys, 309-322 
effect of, on bronze, 204 
indication of, 501 
ores, reduction of, 310 
refining and toughening of, 36 
purification of, 408 
source of, 309 
-speiss, treatment of, 408, 409 
-spiegel, Marbeau’s, 335 
-steel, 333-337 
alloys, 37 : 
conductivity of, 337 
tests of, 337 
testing of, 508 
-tin alloy, 332, 333 
use of, for coins, 37 
waste? utilization of, 530 
Noble metals, preparation of alloys | 
from, 131 
Non-metals, 8, 9, 12, 16 
combination of, with metals, 
135, 136 
Non-oxidizable alloy, 463, 474 


(emu TZ, weight of large bell in, 227 | | 


Onion’s fusible alloy, 385 
Ordnance-bronze, 219-226 
composition of, 226 
cooling of, 225 


heating German | 


INDEX 


Ordnance-bronze, effect of casting tem- 
perature on, 224, 225 
French, analyses of, 68 
or gun metal, 219-226 
use of old cannon in casting, 224 
Oréide, French, 184, 185 
Ormolu, 234 
Oxygen, affinity of metals for, 15, 16 
effect of, on bronze, 209 


ACKFONG, 306 
foil, 329 
Pale gold, 423 
Palladium alloys, 441, 442 
bearing metal, 442 
Paris metal, 468 
weight of large bell in, 227 
Partinium, 358 
Patina, 124, 260, 261 
coating, similar to, 511, 512 
Patterns, small, alloys for, 468, 469 
Pattinson’s desilverizing process, 6 
Pen-metal, Cooper’s, 441 
| Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Ex-B metal 
of, 301 
Pforzheim gold, 430 
Pholin’s silver-like alloy, 460 
| Phosphor-aluminium bronze, 250, 251 
-bronze, 61, 244-251 
analyses of, 249 
content of phosphorus in, 248 
grades of, 249 
preparation of, 246 
| properties of correctly-pre- 
: pared, 247 
results of physical tests of, 
247, 248 
uses of, 248 
wire, 247 
-copper, 246 
-iridium, 443, 444 
-lead bronzes, 250 
-tin, 246, 247 
| Phosphorus, 61 
content of, in phosphor-bronze, 248 
effect of, on bronze, 210 
on copper, 139 
Physical and chemical relations of the 
metals, 12-22 
| Piat’s revolving crucible furnace, 169, 


| 


| Pickling brass, 179-181 
solution, 417 

| Pig iron, 389 

| Pinchbeck, 184 

| Pirsch’s German silver, 318 


| -Baudoin’s alloy, 421 


| Pivot bearings, eae for, 300 J 
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Platina, 186 
Platine au titre, 437 
Platinoid, 316, 317 
Platinor, 437, 438 
Platinum, 56, 57 
alloys of, with the base metals, 
439-441 


preparation of, 434 
aluminium solder, 363 
amalgam, 462 
and platinum metals, alloys of, 
433-444 
-bronze, 438 
-copper alloys, 439-441 
furnace, 433-434 
-gold alloys, 436 
melting points of, 436 
-silver alloys, 437 
indication of, 498 
iridium alloys, 484, 435 
-iron alloys, 439 
-lead, 191 
-palladium alloys, 435 
properties of, 433 
-silver alloys, 437 
Plumbago, 60 
Plumbers’ sealed solder, 479 
Potassium, 17, 23 
-amalgam, 461, 462 
-magnesium alloys, 29 
Potin gris, 152, 153 
Potin jaune, 152, 153 
Prechtl brass solders, 484 
Preparation of alloys in general, 128-136 
Prince’s metal, 155 
Pyrometric measurements, use of plati- 
num-gold alloys for, 436 
Pyrophorous alloys for 
purposes, 473 


illuminating 
A aaa ER, 53, 54 


EFLECTORS, aluminium-magnes- 
ium alloy for, 359 
Reverberatory furnace for _ melting 
bronze, 214 
for wood firing, 177 
melting in a, 129, 


1 
Revolving crucible furnace, 169, 170 
Rheostats, alloy for, 257, 258 
Rhodium-steel, 442 
Richards’ aluminium solder, 364, 365 
bronze, 353 
Riche, determinations of specific gravi- 
ties of copper-zinc alloys, by, 76, 
77 


Riche 
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and Thurston, determinations of 
the specific gravities of copper- 


| tin alloys, by, 71-76 


Riley, James, on nickel-steel alloys, 37, 
336 


| Roberts, determination of specific gravi- 
ties of copper-gold alloys by, 78 


' Robertson’s alloy for filling teeth, 474 


Rolling aluminium-bronze, examples of, 
| 349, 350 
‘Roman coin-bronze, 233 
Roman metal mirror, 244 
Rome, weight of large bell in, 227 
Ronia metal, 155 
Rose’s alloys, 384 
metal, 112 
| Roséin, 333 
Ross, composition of speculum metal ac- 
| cording to, 242, 243 j 
telescope, composition of the mirror 
of, 
Rubbers of electrical machines, amalgam 
for coating, 453, 454 
Ruolz alloys, 322, 323 


eee tae for steam boilers, 
384 


Salgee anti-friction metal, 301 
Salt, common, solutions, 6, 7 
Sauer’s aluminium solder, 363, 364 
Scheelite, 43 
Schlosser’s solder for aluminium bronze, 
360, 361 
Schneider, M. Henry, patent of, for cop- 
per-steel. 279 
patents of, for 
manufacture of 
alloys of cast- 
iron and nickel, 
steel and nickel, 
333-335 
Scrap-gold, remelting of, 427 
Shaku-do, 416 
Sheet brass, 149-151 
crystalline, structure of, 146 
production of, 176; 177 
-copper, crystalline structure of, 146 
-iron, crystalline structure of, 146 
-tombac, crystalline structure of, 146 
Sheffield Britannia metal, 289 
Shibu-ichi, 416, 417 
Ship-sheathing, bronze for, 235, 236 
Gedge’s alloy for, 158, 159 
Shot, casting of, 372-376 
formation of by centrifugal power, 
373 
large, manufacture of, 376 
-metal, 370-376 
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Shet, mixture of metals for, 370 
preparation of, 371 
sorting of, 375, 376 
-towers, 372 
-wells, 372 
Shrinkage, 115. 116 
Sideraphite, 472 
Sign-plates, alloy for, 474, 475 
Silicon-bronze, 251-254 
properties of, 251 
telegraph wire, 251-254 
effect of, on copper, 138, ee 251 
iron, 389 
Silver, 54, 55 ; 
addition of, to German silver, 311 
alloy resembling, 463 
alloying power of, 55 
alloys, 404-421 
melting temperatures of, 109 
resembling, 420, 421 
solder for, 487 
aluminium alloys, 404, 405 
properties of, 339 
amalgam, 448 
-arsenic alloys, 411 
bell-metal, 231 
bronze, 333 
coins, composition of, 413, 414 
-copper alloy, magnified surfaces of 


a, OS, 
alloys, 412, 416 
flexibility of, 106 
liquation of, 69 
-cadmium alloys, 411, 412 
eutectic alloy, 65. 66 
-nickel alloys, 406, 407 
-zine alloys, 410, 411 
crystals, separation of, from a 
melted silver-copper alloy, 63 
early alloys of, 2 
flexibility of, 105, 106 
-gold alloys, specific gravities of, 
79 


group, 52-05 

increase in the strength of, by 
saljoying, 97 

indication of, 499 

-lead alloys, specific gravities of, 80 

-like alloy, 316, 460 

melting point of, 108 

-mercury alloys, crystallization of, 
94 


oxidizing of, 525 

prize offered for the invention of a 
substitute for, 306, 307 

recovery of, from cyanide solu- 
tions, 529, 530 

separation of, from copper, 531 


| 


Smith, 
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Silver, separation of, from gold, 528, 529 
solder for cast-iron, 489 
for steel, 489 
French, 487 
hard, 487 
ordinary hard, 487 
soft, 487 
solders for special work, 488, 489 
-waste, recovery of, 528-530. 
-zine alloys, 405, 406 
Silverine, 307 
Silvering, alloy for, 473, 474 
Similor, 183 
Singer’s amalgam for coating rubbers of 
electrical machines, 454 
Sleigh bells, alloy for, 230 
American, alloy for, 474 
Smaltine, 34 
Smith, David, invention of, for manu- 
facturing drop-shot, 373-375 
J. Kent, on vanadium steel, 399, 
400 


tests by, of steel with 
and without vanad- 
ium, 398 
Sodium, 17, 23 
alloys of magnesium with, ct 
amalgam, 460, 461 
Soft silver solder, 487 
solders, 478-480 
coloring of, 521 
Solbisky’s nickel-aluminium alloys, 333 
Solder for manganese-brass, 281 
soft, preparation of, 479, 480 
Soldering aluminium, 361-365 
bronze, 360, 361 
autogenous, 477 


491-497 
fan 496, 497 
pan, 496, 497 
processes, conditions to be observed 
in, 476, 477 
treatment of solders in, 491-497 
Solders and soldering, 476-497 
constituents of, 476 
containing precious metals, 486-491 
for aluminium, 361-365 
enameled work, 490 
hard, 480-486 
in general, 476-478 
soft, 478-480 
coloring of, 521 
composition and melting points 
of, 478, 479 
testing of, 508 
treatment of, in soldering, 491-497 
varieties of, 476 


INDEX. 


Solutions, change in the physical prop- 
erties of, 6 
Sorel’s alloy, 191, 192 
Special properties of the metals, 23-61 
Specific gravity of alloys, 70-93 
rule for calculating the, 71 
Speculum metal, 242-244 
actual. composition of, 242 
various compositions used 
+ for, 243 
Speiss, 35 
Spelter, 39 
Spence’s metal, 468 
Sperry, E. S., ‘analyses of nickel alloys: 
by, 324 
investigations of, on the influence 
of antimony on brass, 149, 150 
Spoons, alloy for, 463 
Statuary bronze, alloys 
colors suitable for, 262 
Statues, best bronze for, 262 
celebrated, composition of, 262, 263 | 
mixture of metals for casting, 259, 
260 
Statuettes, small, manufacture of, 457 
‘Steam boilers, safety plates for, 384 
Steel, 20, 61, 389 
articles, baths used in tempering 
and heating, 286 
-bronze, 225, 226 
comparative effect of chromium 
and vanadium on, 399 
composition, 465 
effect of chromium in, 392, 393 
Hélouise’s investigations of the 
effect of vanadium on, 397, 398 
results obtained by the addition 
of vanadium to, 401 
silver solder for, 489 
tools, tempering of, 387 
with and without vanadium, 
tests of, 398 
Sterling metal, 152, 153 
Sterro-metal, 158, 159 
Stopcocks, alloy for, 300 
Stream-tin, 45 
Strength of alloys, 95-101 
tensile, 95 
Strontianite, 17 
Strontium, 17 
Suhl white copper, 306 
Sullage piece, 221, 222 
Sulphur, 59, 60 
effect of, on copper, 138, 139 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, apparatus for 
preparing, 499, 500 
Sun-bronze, 357 
Swiss coins, composition of, 311 


of ae | 


| 


| 
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Swiss fractional coins, 411 
Symbols, formation of the, 21 
(peste bells, alloy for, 230 
for conversion of carats and grains 
into thousandths, 428 
of analyses of German silver, 313, 
14 


nickel alloys, 324 
of names, symbols and atomic 
weights of the elements, 21, 22 
showing comparative effect of chro- 
mium and vanadium on steel, 
399 
composition and melting-points 
of soft-solders, 478, 479 
and melting-points of sol- 
ders, 495 
of alloys for bearings, 238, 
239 


of alloys for calico printing 
rollers, 476, 477 

of alloys of different colors 
suitable for statuary 
bronze, 262 

of ancient bronzes, 219 

of anti-friction metals, 302— 
305 

of Britannia metal, 289 

of bell metals, 229, 230 

of brass for sheet and wire, 


151 
of brass solders, 483 
of cast-brass, 152 
of celebrated statues, 262, 


263 
of gold alloys most fre- 
quently used, with their 
specific colors, 431 
of gold solders, 490 
of machine bronze, 238 
of nickel allovs, 319-323 
of ordnance-bronze, 226 
of silver coins of various 
nations, 414 
of silver-copper alloys em- 
ployed in England for 
manufacturing purposes, 
414, 415 
of tombac, 182 
of white metals for bear- 
ings, 298 
density and composition of 
bronze, 207, 208 
fusing temperatures of bismuth- 
lead-tin alloys, 386 
influence of vanadium 
chrome, 403 


on 
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Table showing mechanical and physical 
properties of copper-tin 
alloys, 267-273 
melting points of  tin-lead 


alloys, 286 
properties of brass as affected 
by its composition, 149 
of copper-zine alloys, 193- 
197 


proportions of various metals 


incorporated in gold alloys | 


used by jewelers, 430, 431 


results obtained by the addi-| 


tion of vanadium to steel, 
401 
Talmi gold, 185, 186 
Tambago, 181 
Tam-tams, Chinese, 230, 231 
Taylor and White special ‘‘ quick 
speed ’’ cutting steels, 396 
Teeth, amalgam for filling, 456 
Robertson’s alloy for filling, 474 
Telegraph wire, silicon bronze, 251-254 
Telephone wire, silicon bronze, 251-254 
Telescope mirror at Birr Castle, Ireland, 
244 


Temperatures corresponding 
colors, 14 
Tempered lead, 475 


to different 


Tetmajer, experiments of, with alumin- | 


ium-copper alloys, 96 
Thallium, 52 
Thowless’ aluminium solder, 363 
Thurston, Prof. R. H., investigation 
by, of the strength of copper-tin 
alloys, 99, 100 
Tiers-argent, 405 
Tin, 45, 46 
addition of, to German silver, 311 
alloying power of, 46 
alloys, 284-305 
warm sepia-brown on, 525 
amalgam, 452 
-amalgams, specific gravities of, 
me 
-bisniuth alloys, specific gravities 
of, 83, 84 
bronze-like patina on, 525 
-cadmium alloys, specific gravities 
of, 83 
commercial, analyses of, 45 
detection of lead in, 508 
effect of, on brass, 148 
lead, 366 
-foil to distinguish from lead-foil, 


-gold alloys, specific gravities of, 
86 
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| Tin group, 45-51 
-lead alloys, 284-286 
sdensities of, 284 
melting points of, 285, 
286 


specific gravities of, 85, 86 
melting point of, 107 
-mercury alloys, specific gravities 
of, 90, 91 
properties of, 45, 46 
recovery of, from tin-plate waste, 
531, 5382 
-silver alloys, specific gravities of, 
zt 
-spots, 243 
stains, 68 
-stone, 45 
testing of, 508 
unmanufactured, varieties of, 46 
use of, as a solder, 478 
warm sepia-brown tone on, 525 
Tinning, amalgam for, 454 
Tisster’s metal, 186 
Titaniferous aluminium, behavior of, 49 
Titanium, 46-51 
-bronze, 48 
metallic, preparation of, 47 
Tobin bronze, 161, 162, 301 
Tombac, 181-190 
color of, 182 
composition of, 182 
derivation of the term, 181 
properties of, 181 
Tools, tempering of, 387 
Toucas’s alloy, 318, 319 
Touchstone, 506, 507 
Toulouse, France, weight of large bell 
in, 227 
Tournay’s metal, 185 
| Tournu-Leonard’s alloy, 420 
| Tubes, tough brass for, 153, 154 
| Tungsten, 42, 43 
group, 42-45 
-steel, 393-396 
analyses of, 395, 396 
fracture of, 395 
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pages : 4 é ; A c : : $5.00 


DAVIES.—A Treatise on Slate and Slate Quarrying: 
Scientific, Practical and Commercial. By D. C. Daviss, F. G. S., 
Mining Engineer, etc. With numerous illustrations and folding 
plates. z2mo. r ; ‘ é ; $1.20 

DAVIS.—A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Brick, 

Tiles and Terra-Cotta: 
Including Stiff Clay, Dry Clay, Hand Made, Pressed or Front, and 
Roadway Paving Brick, Enamelled Brick, with Glazes and Colors, 
Fire Brick and Blocks, Silica Brick, Carbon Brick, Glass Pots, Re- 
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torts, Architectural Terra-Cotta, Sewer Pipe, Drain Tile, Glazed and 
Unglazed Roofing Tile, Art Tile, Mosaics, and Imitation of Intarsia 
or Inlaid Surfaces. Comprising every product of Clay employed in 
Architecture, Engineering, and the Blast Furnace. With a Detailed 
Description of the Different Clays employed, the Most Modern 
Machinery, Tools, and Kilns used, and the Processes for Handling, 
Disintegrating, Tempering, and Moulding the Clay into Shape, Dry- 
ing, Setting, and Burning. By Charles Thomas Davis. Third Edi- 
tion. Revised and in great part rewritten. Illustrated by 261 
engravings. 662 pages : ; $20.00 
DAVIS.—A Treatise on Steam-Boiler Incrustation and Meth- 
ods for Preventing Corrosion and the Formation of Scale: 
By CHARLES T. Davis. Illustrated by 65 engravings. 8vo. 
DAVIS.—The Manufacture of Paper: 
Being a Description of the various Processes for the Fabrication, 
Coloring and Finishing of every kind of Paper, Including the Dif- 
ferent Raw Materials and the Methods for Determining their Values, 
the Tools, Machines and Practical Details connected with an intelli- 
gent and a profitable prosecution of the art, with special reference to 
the best American Practice. ‘Lo which are added a History of Pa- 
per, complete Lists of Paper-Making Materials, List of American 
Machines, Tools and Processes used in treating the Raw Materials, 
and in Making, Coloring and Finishing Paper. By CHARLEs T. 
Davis. Illustrated by 156 engravings. 608 pages, 8vo. $6.00 
DAVIS.—The Manufacture of Leather: 
Being a Description of all the Processes for the Tanning and Tawing 
with Bark, Extracts, Chrome and all Modern Tannages in General 
Use, and the Currying, Finishing and Dyeing of Every Kind of Leather; 
Including the Various Raw Materlals, the Tools, Machines, and all 
Details of Importance Connected with an Intelligent and Profitable 
Prosecution of the Art, with Special Reference to the Best American 
Practice. To which are added Lists of American Patents (1884-1897) 
for Materials, Processes, Tools and Machines for Tanning, Currying, 
etc. By CHARLES THOMAS Davis. Second Edition, Revised, and 
in great part Rewritten. Illustrated by 147 engravings and 14 Sam- 
ples of Quebracho Tanned and Aniline Dyed Leathers. 8vo, cloth, 
712 pages. Price . A yheae ; : : ; - $12.50 
DAWIDOWSKY—BRANNT.—A Practical Treatise on the 
Raw Materials and Fabrication of Glue, Gelatine, Gelatine 
Veneers and Foils, Isinglass, Cements, Pastes, Mucilages, 
» ete. : 
Based upon Actual Experience. By F. DAwribowsky, Technical 
Chemist. Translated from the German, with extensive additions, 
including a description of the most Recent American Processes, by 
WituiaM T. BRANNT. 2d revised edition, 350 pages. (1905. ) 
Price é : ; : : ‘ : ‘ : 
DE GRAFF.—The Geometrical Stair-Builders’ Guide: 
Being a Plain Practical System of Hand-Railing, embracing all its 
necessary Details, and Geometrically Illustrated by twenty-two Steei 
Engravings; together with the use of the most approved principle 
of Practical Geometry By Simon De Grarr, Architect. (Scatce. + 


$3.00 
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DE KONINCK—DI — i i 
iRaatysis ann Anse ‘ A Practical Manual of Chemical 
Asapplied to the Manufacture of Iron from its Ores, and to Cast Iroa, 
Wrought Iron, and Steel, as found in Commerce. By L. L. Dr 
Koninck, Dr. Sc., and E. Dietz, Engineer. Edited with Notes, by, - 
RosertT MALLET, F. R.S., F. S.G.,M. LC. E., ete. America 
Edition, Edited with Notes and an Appendix on Iror Ores, by A. A. 
FESQUET, Chemist and Engineer. 12mo. : z, - $1.50 


DUNCAN.— Practical Surveyor’s Guide: 
Containing the necessary information to make any person of coms 
mon capacity, a finished land surveyor without the aid of a teacher, 
By ANDREW DuncAN. Revised. 72 engravings, 214 pp. 12mo. $1.50 
DUPLAIS.—A Treatise on the Manufacture and Distillation 
of Alcoholic Liquors: 
Comprising Accurate and Complete Details in Regard to Alcohol 
from Wine, Molasses, Beets, Grain, Rice, Potatoes, Sorghum, Aspho 
del, Fruits, etc.; with the Distillation and Rectification of Brandy, 
Whiskey, Rum, Gin, Swiss Absinthe, etc., the Preparation of Aro- 
matic Waters, Volatile Oils or Essences, Sugars, Syrups, Aromati¢ 
Tinctures, Liqueurs, Cordial Wines, Effervescing Wines, etc., the 
Ageing of Brandy and the improvement of Spirits, with Copious 
Directions and Tables for Testing and Reducing Spirituous Liquors, 
etc. etc. Translated and Edited from the French of MM. DuPLAIs, 
y M. McKennig, M.D. Illustrated. 743 pp. 8vo. $15.00 
DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION: 
Containing upwards of two hundred Receipts for making Colors, or 
the most approved principles, for all the various styles and fabrics now 
in evistence; with the Scouring Process, and plain Directions for 
Preparing, Washing-off, and Finishing the Goods., 1I2mo. $1.00 
EBEIDHERR.—The Techno-Chemical Guide to Distillation: 
A Hand-Book for the Manufacture of Alcohol and Alcoholic Liquors, 
including the Preparation of Malt and Compressed Yeast. Edited 
from the German of Ed. Eidherr. ; 
EDWARDS.—A Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine, 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen, and Mechanics. A Practical 
Work for Practical Men. By Emory Epwarps, Mechanical Engi- 
neer. [Illustrated by sixty-three Engravings, including examples of 
the most modern Engines. Third edition, thoroughly revised, with 
much additional matter. I2mo. 414 pages ‘ 4 ‘ &2 oc 
EDWARDS.—Modern American Locomotive Engines, 
Their Design, Construction and Management. By EMORY EDWARDS_ 
Illustrated 12mo. . Baromingrae Me vipers sel a's, Fah 2s00 


EDWARDS.—The American Steam Engineer: 
Theoretical and Practical, with examples of the latet and most ap- 
roved American practice in the design and construction of Steam 
Pugines and Boilers. For the use of engineers, machinists, boiler- 
makers, and engineering students. By Emory Epwarps, Fully 
aljustrated, 419 pages. 12mo, : 4 F) ° $2.00 
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EDWARDS.—Modern American Marine Engines, Boilers, and 
Screw Propellers, a 
Their Design and Construction. Showing the Present Practice of 
the most Eminent Engineers and Marine Engine Builders in the 
United States. Illustrated by 30 large and elaborate plates. 4to. $3.00 

EDWARDS.—The Practical Steam Engineer’s Guide 
In the Design, Construction, and Management of American Stationary, 
Portable, and Steam Fire-Engines, Steam Pumps, Boilers, Injectors, 
Governors, Indicators, Pistons and Rings, Safety Valves and Steam 
Gauges. For the use of Engineers, Firemen, and Steam Users. By 
Emory Epwarps. Illustrated by I19 engravings. 420 pages. 
I2mo. . : 5 : ° : c : ; $2.00 

EISSLER.—The Metallurgy of Silver: 
A Practical Treatise on the Amalgamation, Roasting, and Lixiviatioa 
of Silver Ores, including the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of 
Silver Bullion. By M. ElssLer. 124 Illustrations. 336 pp. 


I2mo. . ; : ‘ : “ $4.25 
ELDER.—Conversations on the Principal Subjects of Political 
Economy. 
By Dr. WILLIAM ELDER. 8vo. . . . ° $2.50 
ELDER.—Questions of the Day, 
Economic and Social. By Dr. WILLIAM ELDER. 8vo. . $3.00 


ERNI AND BROWN.—Mineralogy Simplified, 
Easy Methods of Identifying Minerals, including Ores, by Means of 
the Blow-pipe, by Flame Reactions, by Humid Chemical Analysis, 
and by Physical Tests. By Henri Erni, A. M., M.D. Third Edi- 
tion, revised, re-arranged and with the addition of entirely new matter, 
including Tables for the Determination of Minerals by Chemical and 
Pyrognostic Characters, and by Physical Characters. By Amos P. 
Brown, E. M., Ph. D. 350 pp., illustrated by 96 engravings, pocket- 
book form, full flexible morocco, gilt edges. ; : $2.50 


FAIRBAIRN,.—The Principles of Mechanism and Machinery 
of Transmission : 
Comprising the Principles of Mechanism, Wheels, and Pulleys, 
Strength and Proportion of Shafts, Coupling of Shafts, and Engag- 
ing and Disengaging Gear. By Srr WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 
C. E. Beautifully illustrated by over 15Q wood-cuts. In one 
volume, I2mo. 5 : ; ‘ $2.00 


FLEMING.—Narrow Gauge Railways in America: 
AySketch of their Rise, Progress, and Success. Valuable Statistics 
as to Grades, Curves, Weight of Rail, Locomotives, Cars, ete. By 
HOowARD FLEMING. Illustrated, 8vo. . . : 3 $1.00 

FORSYTH.—Book of Designs for Headstones, Mural, and 

other Monuments : 
Containing 78 Designs. By JAMES Forsyru, With an Introduction 
by CHARLES BouTELL, M. A. 4to., cloth . ; é $3.50 

FRIEDBERG,. Utilization of Bones by Chemical Means; 

especially the Modes of Obtaining Fat, Glue, Manures, 
Phosphorus and Phosphates. 
Illustrated. 8vo. (In preparation. ) 
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FRANKEL—HUTTER.—A Practical Treatise on the Manue 
facture of Starch, Glucose, Starch-Sugar, and Dextrine: 

Based on the German of LapisLaus VON WAGNER, Professor in the 
Royal Technical High School, Buda-Pest, Hungary, and other 
authorities. By JULIUS FRANKEL, Graduate of the Polytechnic 
School of Hanover. Edited by RoperT Hurrer, Chemist, Practical 
Manufacturer of Starch-Sugar. Illustrated by 58 engravings, cover- 
ing every branch of the subject, including examples of the most 
Recent and Best American Machinery. 8vo., 344 pp. $6.00 

GARDNER.—The Painter’s Encyclopedia: 
Containing Definitions of all Important Words in the Art of Plain 
and Artistic Painting, with Details of Practice in Coach, Carriage, 
Railway Car, House, Sign, and Ornamental Painting, including 
Graining, Marbling, Staining, Varnishing, Polishing, Lettering, 
Stenciling, Gilding, Bronzing, etc. By FRANKLIN B. GARDNER. 
158 Illustrations. I2mo. 427 pp. . - ¢ 5 5 $2.06 

GARDNER.—Everybody’s Paint Book: 
A Complete Guide to the Art of Outdoor and Indoor Painting. 38 


illustrations. 12mo, 183 pp. . : : : ; : $1.00 
GEE.—The Jeweller’s Assistant in the Art of Working in 
Gold: 


A Practical Treatise for Masters and Workmen. 1I2mo. . $3.00 


GEE.—The Goldsmith’s Handbook: 
Containing full instructions for the Alloying and Working of Gold, 
including the Art of Alloying, Melting, Reducing, Coloring, Col- 
lecting, and Refining; the Processes of Manipulation, Recovery of 
Waste; Chemica] and Physical Properties of Gold; with a New 
System of Mixing its Alloys; Solders, Enamels, and other Useful 
Rules and Recipes. By GrorGE E. GEE. I2mo. . P $1.25 
GEE.—The Silversmith’s Handbook : 
Containing full instructions for the Alloying and Working of Silver, 
including the different modes of Refinin~ and Melting the Metal; its 
Solders ; the Preparation of Imitation Alloys; Methods of Manipula- 
tion; Prevention of Waste; Instructions for Improving and Finishing 
the Surface of the Work; together with other Useful Information and 
Memoranda. By Grorce E. Gee. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 
GOTHIC ALBUM FOR CABINET-MAKERS: 
Designs for Gothic Furniture. Twenty-three plates. Oblong $1.50 
GRANT.—A Handbook on the Teeth of Gears: 
Their Curves, Properties, and Practical Construction. By Grores 
B. Grant. Illustrated. Third Edition, enlarged. 8vo. $1.00 
GREENWOOD.—Steel and Iron: 
Comprising the Practice and Theory of the Several Methods Pur- 
sued in their Manufacture, and of their Treatment in the Rolling. 
Mills, the Forge, and the Foundry. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN- 
woop, F.C. S. With 97 Diagrams, 536 pages. 12mo. $1.75 
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GREGORY.—Mathematics for Practical Men:° P 
Adapted to the Pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and 
- Civil Engineers. By OLinTHUs GrEGoRY. 8vo., plates $3.00 
GRISWOLD.—Railroad Engineer’s Pocket Companion for th 
Field: 
Comprising Rules for Calculating Deflection Distances and Angles, 
Tangential Distances and Angles, and all Necessary Tables for En 
‘gineers; also the Art of Levelling from Preliminary Survey to the 
Construction of Railroads, intended Expressly for the Young En- 
gineer, together with Numerous Valuable Rules and Examples, By 
W. GRISWOLD. 12mo., tucks : : . . $1.50 
GRUNER.—Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena: 
By M. L. Gruner, President of the General Council of Mines of 
France, and lately Professor of Metallurgy at the Ecole des Mines. 
Translated, with the author’s sanction, with an Appendix, by L. D, 
B. Gorpon, F. R. S. E., F.G. S.  8vo. 5 : : $2-50 
Hand-Book of Useful Tables for the Lumherman, Farmer and 
Mechanic: ° 
Containing Accurate Tables of Logs Reduced to Inch Board Meas. 
ure, Plank, Scantling and Timber Measure; Wages and Rent, by 
Week or Month; Capacity of Granaries, Bins and Cisterns; Land 
Measure, Interest Tables, with Directions for Finding the Interest on 
any sum at 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 per cent., and many other Usefu) Tables. 
32 mo., boards. 1o0 pages : 4 : - : a2 
HASERICK.—The Secrets of the Art of Dyeing Wool, Cotton, 
and Linen, 
Including Bleaching ana Coloring Wool and Cotton Hosiery and 
Random Yarns. A Treatise based on Economy and Practice. By 
E.C. Haserick. Jélustrated by 323 Dyed Patterns of the Yarns 
or Fabrics. 8vo. P P § ‘ 5 ; : $5-0u 
HATS AND FELTING: : 
A Practical Treatise on their Manufacture. By a Practical Hatter, 
Illustrated by Drawings of Machinery, etc. 8vo. . - $1.00 
HERMANN.—Painting on Glass and Porcelain, and Enamel 
Painting: 
A Complete Introduction to the Preparation of all the Colors and 
Fluxes Used for Painting on Glass, Porcelain, Enamel, Faience and 
Stoneware, the Color Pastes and Colored Glasses, together with a 
Minute Description ot the Firing ot Colors and Enamels, on the 
‘Basis of Personal Practical Experience of the Art up to Date. 18 
illustrations. Second edition. a c . . : $4.00 


HAUPT.—Street Railway Motors: 


With Descriptions and Cost of Plants and Operation of the Various 
Systems now in Use. £214. ‘ : : $1.75 


—————— 
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HAUPT. =A Manual of Engineering Specifications and Con- 
tracts. 


By Lewis M. Haupt, C. E. Illustrated with numerous maps. 
328pp. 8vo. . a 6 < $3 00 
HAUPT .—The Roper ea phen His Teeuemmenes and Methods. 
By"Lewis M. Haupt, A. M., C. E. Illustrated with numerous 


plates, maps and engravings. 247 pp. Sve. =. . $3.00 
HUGHES.—American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant: 
By WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. I2mo. . $1.50 


HULME.—Worked Examination Questions in Plane Geomet: 
rical Drawing : 
For the Use of Candidates for the Royal Military Academy, Wool. 
wich; the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; the Indian Civil En- 
gineering College, Cooper’s Hill; Indian Public Works and Teéle- 
graph Departments; Royal Marine Light Infantry ; the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, etc. By F. Epwarp Hume, F. L. 
Sik: S: A Art- Master Marlborough College. I/lustrated by 306 
examples, ‘Small quarte ° . ° . . ° $1. 50 
JERVIS.—Railroad Property: 
A Treatise on the Construction and Management of Railways; 
designed to afford useful knowledge, in the popular style, to the 
holders of this class of property; as well as Railway Managers, Off- 
cers, and Agents. By JoHN B. JERVIS, late Civil Engineer of the 
Hudson River Railroad, Croton Aqueduct, etc. 12mo.,cloth $1.50 
KEENE.—A Hand-Book of Practical Gauging: 
For the Use of Beginners, to which is added a Chapter on Distilla 
tion, describing the process in operation at the Custom-House for 
ascertaining the Strength of Wines. By JAMES B. KEENE, of H. M. 
Customs. “Bvo: Y ‘ $1.0¢ 
KELLEY.—Speeches, Addresses, and Letters on Industrial and 
Financial Questions: 
By Hon. WiturAM D. KELLEY, M.C. 544 pages, 8vo. . $2.50 
KELLOGG.—A New Monetary System: 
The only means of Securing the -respective Rights of Labor and 
Property, and of Protecting the Public from Financial Revulsions. 
By EDWARD RELLoge. 12mo. Paper cover, $1.00. Bound in 
E cloth. s= . Seb le25 
KEMLO. aN atch- Repairer’ s aang: Books: 
Being a Complete Guide to the Young Beginner, in Taking Apart, 
Putting Together, and Thoroughly Cleaning the English Lever and 
other Foreign Watches, and all American Watches. By F. KeM1o, 
®actical Watchmaker. With Illustrations. 12mo, $1.25 
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KENTISH.~—A Treatise on a Box of Instruments, 
And the Slide Rule; with the Theory of Trigonometry and Loga 
rithms, including Practical Geometry, Surveying, Measuring of Tim: 
ber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Heights, and Distances. By THOMAS 
KENTISH. In one volume. 1I2mo. f - 6 - $1.00 
KERL.—The Assayer’s Manual: 
An Abridged Treatise on the Docimastic Examination of Ores, and 
Furnace and other Artificial Products. By BRUNo KERL, Professor 
in the Royal School of Mines. Translated from the German by 
WILLIAM T. BRANNT. Second American edition, edited with Ex- 
tensive ‘Additions by F. Lynwoop GARRISON, Member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, etc. Illustrated by 87 en- 
gravings. 8vo. (Third Edition in preparation. ) 
KICK.—Flour Manufacture. 
A Treatise on Milling Science and Practice. By FREDERICK KICK 
Imperial Regierungsrath, Prefessor of Mechanical Technology in the 
imperial German Polytechnic Institute, Prague. Translated from 
the second enlarged and revised edition with supplement by H. H. 
- P. Pow es, Assoc. Memb. Institution of Civil Engineers. Illustrated 
with 28 Plates, and 167 Wood-cuts. 367 pages. 8vo. . ‘$10.00 
KINGZETT.—The History, Products, and Processes of the 
Alkali Trade: : 
iricluding the most Recent Improvements. By CHARLES THOMAS 
KINGZETT. Consulting Chemist. With 23 illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 
KIRK.—The Cupola Furnace: 
A Practical Treatise on the Construction and Management of Foundry 
Cupolas. By EDWARD KiRK, Practical Moulder and Melter, Con- 
sulting Expert in Melting. Illustrated by 78 engravings. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 450 pages. 8vo. 1903. $3.50 
LANDRIN.—A Treatise on Steel: 
Comprising its Theory, Metallurgy, Properties, Practical Working, 
and Use. By M. H.C. LANDRIN, JR. From the French, by A. A. 
FESQUET. I2mo. . . . $2.50 


LANGBEIN.—A Complete Treatise on the Electro-Deposi 
tion of Metals: 
Comprising Electro-Plating and Galvanoplastic Operations, the De- 
position of Metals by the Contact and Immersion Processes, the Color- 
ing of Metals, the Methods of Grinding and Polishing, as well as 
Descriptions of the Electric Elements, Dynamo-Electric Machines, 
Thermo-Piles and of the Materials and Processes used in Every De 
.. partment of the Art. From the German of DR. GEORGE LANGBEIN, 
with additions by WM. T. BRannt. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised 
and much enlarged. 170 Engravings. 694 pages 8vo. 1905. $4.00 

LARDNER.—The Steam-Engine: 

For the Use of Beginners. Illustrated. r2mo. . e A 60 

LENNER.—The Manufacture of Ink: ; 

(@ Comprising the Raw Materials, and the Preparation of Writing, 
Copying and Hektograph Inks, Safety Inks, Ink Extracts and Pow- 
ders, etc, Translated from the German of SIGMUND LEHNER, with | 
additions by WILLIAM T. BRANNT. Illustrated. s2mo. $2.00 
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LARKIN.—The Fracticai Brass and Iron Founder’s Guide; 
A Concise Treatise on Brass Founding, Moulding, the Metals and 
their Alloys, etc.; to which are added Recent Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Iron, Steel by the Bessemer Process, etc., etc. By 
AMES LARKIN, late Conductor of the Brass Foundry Department is 
eany, Neafie & Co.’s Penn Works, Philadelphia. New edition, 
yevised, with extensive additions. 414 pages. 12mo, 5 $2.50 


LEROUX.—A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Worsteds and Carded Yarns: 
Comprising Practical Mechanics, with Rules and Calculations applied 
to Spinning; Sorting, Cleaning, and Scouring Wools; the English 
and French Methods of Combing, Drawing, and Spinning Worsteds, 
and Manufacturing Carded Yarns, Translated from the French of 
CHARLES LEROUX, Mechanical Engineer and Superintendent of a 
Spinning-Mill, by Horatio Paine, M. D., and A. A. FEsQuet, 
Chemist and Engineer. Illustrated by twelve large Plates. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing Extracts from the Reports of the 
International Jury, and of the Artisans selected by the Committee 
appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts, London, on Woolea 
and Worsted Machinery and Fabrics, as exhibited in the Paris Unk 
versai Exposition, 1867. 8vo. ; K A : : $5.08 
CEFFEL.—The Constructicn of Mill-Dams: 
Comprising also the Building of Race and Reservoir Embankments 
and ~Head-Gates, the Measurement of Streams, Gauging of Water 
Supply, etc. By JAMEes LEFFEL & Co. Illustrated by 58 engravings. 
8vo. 4 : 4 : A ° 4 . ° (Scarce.) 
CESLIE.—Complete Cookery: 
Directions for Cookery in its Various Branches. By Miss LEsLir. 
Sixtieth thonsand. Thoroughly revised, with the addition of New 
Receipts. I12mo. . 5 es - $1.50 
LE VAN.—The Steam Engine and the Indicator: 
Their Origin and Progressive Development; including the Most 
Recent Examples of Steam and Gas Motors, together with the Indi- 
cator, its Principles, its Utility, and its Application. By WILLIAM 
BARNET LE VAN. Illustrated by 205 Engravings, chiefly of Indi- 
cator-Cards. 469 pp. 8vo. . : 2 A ; . $2.00 
LIEBER.—Assayer’s Guide : 
Or, Practical Directions to Assayers, Miners, and Smelters, for the 
Tests and Assays, by Heat and by Wet Processes, for the Ores of all 
ty principal Metals, of Gold and Silver Coins and Alloys, and of, 
Coal, etc. By Oscar M. Lizper. Revised. 283 pp. 12mc. $1.50 
tockwood’s Dictionary of Terms: ‘ ; : 
Used in the Practice of Mechanical Engineering, embracing those 
Current in the Drawing Office, Pattern Shop, Foundry, Fitting, Turn- 
"ing, Smith’s and Boiler Shops, etc., etc., comprising upwards of Six 
Thousand Definitions. Edited hy a Foreman Pattern Maker, author 
wf “Pattern Making.” 417 pp. I2mo. : : . $3.75 
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LUKIN.—The Lathe and Its Uses: peas 
Or Instruction in the Art of 1urning Wood and Metal. Including 
a Description of the Most Modern Appliances for the Ornamentation 
of Plane and Curved Surfaces, an Entirely Novel Form of Lathe 
for Eccentric and Rose-Engine Turning; A Lathe and Planing 
Machine Combined; and Other Valuable Matter Relating to the 
Art. Illustrated by 462 engravings. Seventh edition. 315 pages. 
8vo. . ae se Vit, ne SD 2h t oe nr Gal a eT 


MAIN and BROWN.— Questions on Subjects Connected with 
the Marine Steam-Engine: 

And Examination Papers; with Hints for their Solution. By 
Tuomas J. MAIN, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Wayal College, 
and THomas Brown, Chief Engineer, R. N. 12mo., cloth. $1.00 

MAIN and BROWN.-—-The Indicator and Dynamometer: 
With their Practical Applications to the Steam-Engine. By THOMAS 
J. Main, M. A. F. R., Ass’t S. Professor Royal Naval College, 
Portsmouth, and THoMAs Brown, Assoc. Inst. C. E., Chief Engineer 
R. N., attached to the R. N. College. [Illustrated 8vo. . 

WAIN and BROWN.—The Marine Steam-Engine. 
By THomas J. Main, F. R. Ass’t S. Mathematical Professor at the 
Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, and THoMaAs Brown, Assoc. 
Inst. C. E., Chief Engineer R. N. Attached to the Royal Naval 
College. With numerous illustrations. 8vo. 2 


MAKINS.—A Manual of Metallurgy: 
By GEORGE HoGartH MAKINS. 100 engravings. Second edition 
rewritten and much enlarged. 12mo., 592 pages 


MARTIN.—Screw-Cutting Tables, for the Use of Mechanica 
Engineers: 

Showing the Proper Arrangement of Wheels for Cutting the Threads 
of Screws of any Required Pitch; with a Table for Making the Uni- 
Mai Gas-Pipe Thread and Taps. By W. A. Martin, Engineer. 
vO. . . ° . . . : : : Y 50 

VM ICHELL.--Mine Drainage: : 
Being a Complete and Practical Treatise on Direct-Acting Under 
ercund Steam Pumping Machinery. With a Description of a large 
number of the best known Engines, their General Utility and ihe 
Special Sphere of their Action, the Mode of their Application, and 
their Merits compared with other Pumping Machinery. By STEPHEN 
MICHELL. Illustrated by 247 engravings. 8vo., 369 pages. $1250 

MOLESWORTH.—Pocket-Book of Useful Formule and 
Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 
By GuILForD L. MOLESworTH, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Chief Resident Engineer of the Ceylon Railway. Full- 
bound in Pocket-book form. 3 a a : . | $1.00 
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MOORE. —The Universal “Assistant and the Complete bk 
chanic: 
Containing over one million Industrial Facts, Calculations, Receipts, 
Processes, Trades Secrets, Rules, Business Forms, Legal Ttems, Etc., 
in every occupation, from the Household to the } Manufactory. By 
R. Moore. Illustrated by 500 Engravings. 12mo. : $2.50 
MORRIS.—Easy Rules for the Measurement of Earthworks: 
By means of the Prismoidal Formula, Illustrated with Numerous 
Wocd-Cuts, Problems, and Examples, and concluded by an Exten. 
sive Table for finding the Solidity in cubic yards from Mean Areas, 
The whole being adapted for convenient use by Engineers, Surveyors 
Contractors, and others needing Correct Measurements of Earthwork 
By ELtwoop Morkis, C. E. 8vo. . : $1.5¢ 
MAUCHLINE.—The Mine Foreman’s ” Hand-Book 
Of Practical and Theoretical Information on the Opening, Venti. 
lating, and Working of Collieries. Questions and Answers on Prac. 
tical and Theoretical Coal Mining. Designed to Assist Students and 
Others in Passing Examinations for Mine Foremanships. By 
RoBertT MAUCHLINE. 3d Edition. Thoroughly Revised and En- 
larged by F. ERNEST BRACKETT. 134 engravings, 8vo. 378 pages. 
(1905). - $3.75 
MAPIER.—A System of Chemistry Applied to Dyeing. 
By JAMes Napier, F. C.S. A New and Thoroughly Revised Edé- 
tion. Completely brought up to the nresent state of the Science, 
meluding the Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors, by A. A. FESQUET, 
Chemist and Engineer. With an Appendix on Dyeing and Carica 
Printing, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867. Illus 
trated. 8vo. 422 pages. Peete 
NEVILLE.— Hydraulic Tables, Coefficients, and Formule, for 
finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches 
Weirs, Pipes, and Rivers: 
Third Edition, with Additions, consisting of New Formulz for the 
Discharge from Tidal and Flood Sluices and Siphons; general infor- 
nation on Rainfall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, Waier 
Supply for Towns and Mill Power By Toun Nevirur. C. E.M R- 
¥, A.; Fellow of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Thich 


I2mo. . : : : <5 $5.50 
IEWBERY.— Gleanings from Ornamental Art of every 
style: 


Drawn from Examples in the British, South Kensington, Indian, 
Crystal Palace, and other Museums, the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862, and the best English and Foreign works. Ina series of 10a 
exquisitely drawn Plates, Bae, cae hundred examples. By 
RosBert NEWBERY. 4to. J : « (Scarce. ) 
NICHOLLS. —The Theoretical Ae Practicél Boiler-Maker and 
Engineer’s Reference Book: 
Containing a variety of Useful Infomation for Employers of Labor, 
Foremen ad Working Boiler-Makers. Iroa, Copper, and Tinsrgiths 
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DBranghismen, Engineers, the General Steam-using Public, and for the 
Use of Science Schools and’Classes. By SAMUEL NicHOLts. lus 
trated by sixteen plates, 12mo. i A ; ‘ : $2.50 
NICHOLSON.—A Manual of the Art of Bookbinding: 
Containing full instructions in the different Branches of Forwarding, 
Gilding, and Finishing. Also, the Art of Marbling Book-edges and 
Paper. By JAMES B. NICHOLSON. ‘Illustrated, I12mo., cloth $2.25. 
NICOLLS.—The Railway Builder: @ 
A Hand-Book for Estimating the Probable Cost of American Rail 
way Construction and Equipment. By Wi111AM J. Nico.ts, Civil 


Engineer. Illustrated, full bound, pocket-book form : $2.00 
NORMANDY.—The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Ane 
alysis: 


Or Practical Instructions for the Determination of the Intrinsic or 
Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, in Trades, 
and in the Arts. By A. NorMANpDYy. New Edition, Enlarged, and 
to a great extent rewritten. By Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
thick 12mo._.. é . : : : : . - Scarce 
NORRIS.—A Handbook fcr Locomotive Engineers and Ma- 
chinists : 
Comprising the Proportions and Calculations for Constructing Loco 
motives; Manner of Setting Valves; Tables of Squares, Cubes, Areas, 
etc., etc. By Seprimus Norris, M. E. New edition. Illustrated, 
SAZMO os) c 6 6 ; : ; . SEL: 5C 
NYSTRGM.—A New Treatise on Elements of Mechanics: 
Establishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dynamical Terms: 
accompanied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arithmetic and Me 
trology. By JoHN W. Nystrom, C. E. Illustrated. 8vo. 
NYSTROM.—On Technological Education and the Construc- 
tion of Ships and Screw Propellers: 
For Naval and Marine Engineers. By JoHN W. Nystrom, lat 
Acting Chief Engineer, U.S.N. Second edition, revised, with addi 
tional matter. Illustrated by seven engravings. 1zmo. . $1. 
O’NEILL.—A Dictionary of Dyeing and Calico Printing: 
Containing a brief account of all the Substances and Processes}.¢ 
use in the Art of Dyeing and Printing Textile Fabrics ; with Practieg 
Receipts and Scientific Information, By CHARLES O’NEILL, Analy 
tical Chemist. To which is added an Essay on Coal Tar Colors and 
their application to Dyeing and Calico Printing. By A. A. FEsQuet, 
Chemist and Engineer. With an appendix on Dyeing and Calicy 
,Pyinting, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1867- 8vo., 
491 pages : , : : é sth ats : $3.00 
ORTON.—Underground Treasures: © 
How and Where to Find Them. A Key for the Ready Determination 
of all the Useful Minerals within the United States. By JAMEs 
OrToN, A.M., Late Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, 
N. Y ; author of the “ Andes and the Amazon,” etc. A New Edi- 
tion, with An Appendix on Ore Deposits and Testing Minerals (1901). 
Tilustrated 5 é t . . . ° . $1.50 
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OSBORN.—The Prospector’s Field Book and Guide. 
In the Search For ahd the Easy Determination of Ores and Other 
Useful Minerals. By Prof. H. S. Osporn, LL. D. Illustrated by 66 
Engravings. Seventh Edition. Revised and peed: 379 pages, 


12mg. (March, 1907) . 3 4 $1.50 
DSBORN—A Practical Manual of Minerals, Mines and Min- 
ing: 


Comprising the Physical Properties, Geologic Positions, Local Occur- 
rence and Associations of the Useful Minerals; their Methods of 
Chemical Analysis and Assay ; together with Various Systems of Ex- 
cavating and ‘Timbering, Brick and Masonry Work, during Driving, 
Lining, Bracing and other Operations, etc. By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, 
LL. D., Author of “ The Prospector’s Field-Book and Guide.” 171 
engravings. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. . . 5 $4.50 
OWERMAN.—The Manufacture of Steel: 
Containing the Practice and Principies of Working and Making Steel. 
A Handbook for Blacksmiths and Workers in Steel and Iron, Wagon 
Makers, Die Sinkers, Cutlers, and Manufacturers of Files and Hard- 
ware, of Steel and Tron, and for Men of Science and Art. By 
FREDERICK OVERMAN, Mining Engineer, Author of the “ Manu- 
facture of Iron,” etc. A new, enlarged, and revised Edition. - By 
A. A. FEsquygT, Chemist and Engineer. 12mo. ; $1.50 
OVERMAN.—The Moulder’s and Founder’s Pocket Guide : 
A Treatise on Moulding and Founding in Green-sand, Dry-sand, Loam, 
and Cement; the Moulding of Machine Frames, Mill-gear, Hollow. 
ware, Ornaments, Trinkets, Bells, and Statues; Description of Moulds 
for Iron, Bronze, Brass, and other Metals; Plaster of Paris, Sulphur, 
Wax, etc.; the Construction of Melting Furnaces, the Melting and 
Founding of Metals; the Composition of Alloys and their Nature, 
etc., etc. By FREDERICK OveRMAN, M. E. A new Edition, to 
which is added a Supplement on Statuary and Ornamental Moulding, 
Ordnance, Malleable Iron Castings, etc. By A. A. FESQUET, Chems 
ist and Engineer. [Illustrated by 44 engravings. I2mo. . $2.06 
PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION. 
Comprising the Manufacture and Test of Pigments, the Arts of Paint. 
ing, Graining, Marbling, Staining, Sign-writing, Varnishing, Glass- 
staining, and Gilding on Glass; together with Coach Painting and 
Varnishing, and the Principles of the Harmony and Contrast of 
Colors. Twenty-seventh Edition. ‘Xevised, Enlarged, and in great 
part Rewritten. By WiLLiAM T. BRANNT, Editor of “ Varnishes, 
Lacquers, <awess Inks and nate Waxes.”’ Illustrated. 395 pp. 
42mo. s é 5 $1.50 
PALLETT. _The Miller’ S, Millwright’: 8} and Engineer s Guide. 
By Henry PALLETrT. Illustrated. I2mo,_  . $2.00 
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PERCY.—The Manufacture of Russian Sheet-Iron. 
By JOHN PERCY, MD, HR: So) Paper. ° ° 25 cts. 
PERKINS,.—Gas and Ventilation : z 
Practical Treatise on Gas and Ventilation. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 
PERKINS AND STOWE.—A New Guide to the Sheet-iron 
and Boiler Plate Roller: 
Containing a Series of Tables showing the Weight of Slabs and Piles 
to Produce Boiler Plates, and of the Weight of Piles and the Sizes of 
Bars to produce Sheet;iron; the Thickness of the Bar Gauge 
in decimals; the Weight per foct, and the Thickness on the Bar or 
Wire Gauge of the fractional parts of an inch; the Weight per 
sheet, and the Thickness on the Wire Gauge of Sheet-iron of various 
dimensions to weigh 112 lbs. per bundle; and the conversion of 
Short Weight into Long Weight, and Long Weight into Short. 
$1.50 
POSSELT.—Recent Improvements in Textile Machinery Re- 
lating to Weaving: 
Giving the Most Modern Points on the Construction of all Kinds 
of Looms, Warpers, Beamers, Slasliers, Winders, Spoolers, Reeds, 
Temples, Shuttles, Bobbins, Heddles, Heddle Frames, Pickers, 
Jacquards, Card Stampers, etc., etc. 600 illus. 6 : $3.00 
POSSELT.—Technology of Textile Design: 
The Most Complete Treatise on the Construction and Application 
of Weaves for all Textile Fabrics and the Analysis of Cloth. By E. 
A. Posselt. 1,500 illustrations. 4to. . ; 5 5 $5.06 
POSSELT.—Tenxtile Calculations: 
A Guide to Calculations Relating to the Manufacture of all Kinds 
of Yarns and Fabrics, the Analysis of Cloth, Speed, Power and Belt 
Calculations. By E. A. PossELT. Illustrated. 4to. . $2.00 
REGNAULT.—Elements of Chemistry: 
By M. V. RecGnauLt. Translated from the French by T. Forrest 
Berton, M. D., and edited, with Notes, by James C. Booru, Melter 
and Refiner U. S. Mint, and WILLIAM L. Faber, Metallurgist and 
Mining Engineer. Illustrated by nearly 700 wood-engravings. Com- 
prising nearly 1,500 pages. In two volumes, 8vo., cloth . $6.00 
RICHARDS.—Aluminium : 
Its History, Occurrence, Properties, Metallurgy and Applications, 
including its Alloys. By JoseEpH W. Ricuarps, A. C., Chemist and 
Practical Metallurgist, Member of the Deutsche Chemische Gesell- 
schaft. TIllust. Third edition, enlarged and revised (1895) . ¢6.00 
RIFFAULT, VERGNAUD, and TOUSSAINT.—A Practical 
4: ;Freatise on the Manufacture of Colors for Painting: 
Comprising the Origin, Definition, and Classification of Colors; the 
Treatment of the Raw Materials; the best Formule and the Newest 
‘Processes for the Preparation of every description of Pigment, and 
the Necessary Apparatus and Directions for its Use; Dryers; the 
Testing, Application, and Qualities of Paints, etc., etc. By MM. 
RIFFAULT, VERGNAUD, and TOUSSAINT. Revised and Edited by M 
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F. MALEPEyRe. Transiated from the French, by A. A. FESQUER 
Chemist and Engineer. Illustrated by Eighty ye Saba {n one 
vol., 8vo., 659 pages i - $5.00 
ROPER.—Catechism for Steam Bingingers ‘and miactrigianss 
Inclyding the Construction and Management of Steam Engines, 
Steam Boilersand Electric Plants. By STEPHEN ROPER. ‘I’wenty- 
first edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged by E. R. KELLER and 
C. W. Pike. 365 pages. Illustrations. 18mo., tucks, gilt. $2.00 


ROPER.—Engineer’s Handy Book: 
Containing Facts, Formule, Tables and Questions on Power, its 
Generation, Transmission and Measurement; Heat, Fuel, and Steam; 
The Steam Boiler and Accessories; Steam Engines and their Parts; 
Steam Engine Indicator; Gas and Gasoline Engines; Materials; 
their Properties and Strength; Together with a Discussion of the Fun- 
damental Experiments in Electricity, and an Explanation of Dynamos, 
Motors, Batteries, etc.,and Rules for Calculating Sizes of Wires. By 
STEPHEN ROPER. 15th edition. Revised and enlarged by E. R. 
KELLER, M. E. and C. W. Pike, B. S. (1899), with numerous illus- 
trations. Pocket-book form. Leather. . 2 : $3.50 


ROPER.—Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines: 
Including the Modelling, Construction, Running, and Management 
of Lance and Marine Engines and Boilers. With illustrations. sy 
STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. Sixth edition. 12mo., tucks, gilt edge. 

$3.50 

ROPER.—Hand-Book of the Locomotive : 

Including the Construction of Engines and Boilers, and the Construc- 
tion, Management, and Running of Locomotives. By STEPHEN 
Roper. Eleventh edition. 18mo., tucks, gilt edge : $2.5¢ 

ROPER.—Hand-Book of Modern Steam Fire-Engines. 

With illustrations. By STEPHEN ROPER, Engineer. Fourth edition, 
I2mo., tucks, giltedge  . é : $3.50 
ROPER. —Questions and Answers for Engineers. 
This little book contains all the Questions that Engineers will be 
asked when undergoing an Examination for the purpose of procuring 
Licenses, and they are so plain that any Engineer or Fireman of or 
dinary intelligence may commit them to memory in a short time. By 
STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. Third edition ; ‘ - $2.00 

ROPER.—Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler. 

By STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. Eighth edition, with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, giltedge  . c 5 $2.00 

ROSE.—The Complete Practical Machinist : 

Embracing Lathe Work, Vise Work, Drills and Drilling, Taps and 
Dies, Hardening and Tempering, the Making and Use of Tools 
Tool Grinding, Marking out Work, Machine Tools, etc. By JosHuA 
Rose. 395 Engravings. Nineteenth Edition, greatly Enlarged with 
New and Valuable Matter. I2mo., 504 pages. é 3 $2.50 

ROSE.—Mechanical Drawing Self-Taught: 

7 Comprising Instructions in the Selection and Preparation of pie ing 
‘nstruments, Elementary Instruction in Practical Mechanical Draw- 
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ing, together with Examples in Simple Geometry and Elementary 
Mechanism, including Screw Threads, Gear Wheels, Mechanical 
Motions, Engines and Boilers. By JosHuA Rose, M.E. Illustrated 
by 330 engravings. 8vo , 313 pages 5 : : $4.00 


ROSE.—The Slide- Valve Practically Explained: 
Embracing simple and complete Practical Demonstrations of th. 
operation of each element in a Slide:valve Movement, and illustrat- 
ing the effects of Variations in their Proportions by examples care- 
fully selected from the most recent and successful practice. By 
JosHuA Ross, M.E. Illustrated by 35 engravings : $1.00 


ROSS.—The Blowpipe in Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology: 
Containing all Known Methods of Anhydrous Analysis, many Work- 
ing Examples, and Instructions for Making Apparatus. By LI£uT.- 
COLONEL W. A. rit R. A., F.G.S. With 120 Illustrations, 
I2mo. : . : 5 ° $2.00 

SHAW.— Civil Keeueerase 
Being a Complete Theoretical and Practical System of Building, con- 
taining the Fundamental Principles of the Art. By EDWARD SHAW, 
Architect. To which is added a Treatise on Gothic Architecture, etc, 
By THomAs W. SILLowAY and GrorGE M. HARDING, Architects, 
The whole illustrated by 102 quarto ee pce engraved on copper 
Eleventh edition. 4to. . “ ‘ r $6.00 


SHUNK.—A Practical Treatise on Rai Curves and Loca 
tion, for Young Engineers. 
By W. F. SHunk, C.E. 12mo. Full bound pocket-book form $2.0¢ 
SLATER.—The Manual of Colors and ee Wares. 
By J. W. SLATER. I2mo.  . > , $3.00 


SLOAN.—American Houses: 

A variety of Original Designs for Rural Buildings. Illustrated by 
26 colored engravings, with geen references. By SAMUEL 
Sioan, Architect. 8vo. , F , : P 75 
SLOAN.—Homestead Agchitecere: 
Cuntaimizg Forty Designs for Villas, Cottages, and Farm-houses, with 
Exsays on 'Styic, Construction, Landscape Gardening, Furniture, etc., 
etc. Tlustrated by upwards of 200 engravings. By SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Architect. 8vo. ; : : ; : : . A $2.50 

SLOANE.—Hoime Experiments im Science. 

By T. O’Conor Sioane, E.M., A.M., Fn. D. Illustrated by gt 
engravings. I2mo. : : : $1.00 

SMEATON.—Builder’s PackunCompanton’ 

‘ Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Architecture; 
with Practical Rules and Instructions connected with the subject. 
By A. C. SMEATON, Civil Engineer, etc. 12mo. 

SMITH.—A Manual of Political Economy. 


By E. PEsHINE SmirH. A New Edition, to which is addeé a full 
Index. 12mo. : “ : . > = $525 
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SMITH.—Parks and Pleasure-Grounds: 
Or Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and 
Gardens. By CuHaries H. J. Smiru, Landscape Gardener and 
Garden Architect, etc., etc. 12mo. ; z F F $2.00 
SMITH. —The Dyer’ s Instructor: 
Comprising Practical Instructions in the Art of Dyeing Silk, Cottong 
Wool, and Worsted, and Woolen Goods; containing nearly 800% 
Receipts. To which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding; ang 
the Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and thé 
various Mordants and Colors for the different styles of such work, 
By Davip SMITH, Pattern Dyer. 12mo. . $1.50) 
SMYTH.—A Rudimentary Treatise on Coal and Coal- Mining. 
By Warrincron W. Smytu, M. A., F. R. G., President R. G. S)) 
of Cornwall. Fifth edition, revised ‘and corrected. With aumer- 
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ous illustrations. 12mo. = 3 $1.40 
SNIVELY.—Tables for Byevematic Quatientiog Clemfcal Anal. 
ysis. 
By JoHN H. SNIVELy, Phr. D. 8vo. : $1.00 
SNIVELY.—The Elements of eyatonate Guialitative hemical 
Analysis: 
A Hand-book for Beginners. By JOHN H. SNIVELY, Phr. D. 16mo. 
$2.00 


STOKES.—The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Companion : 
Comprising the Art of Drawing, as applicable to Cabinet Work; 
Veneering, Inlaying, and Buhl-Work; the Art of Dyeing and Stain- 
ing Wood, Ivory, Bone, Tortoise-Shell, etc. Directions for Lacker- 
ing, Japanning, and Vornishing; to make French Polish, Glues, 
Cements, and Compos’.s as; with numerous Receipts, useful to work 
men generally. Bv STOKES. Illustrated. A New Edition, with 
an Appendix upor .ench POSEN Sane vitae Varnishing, 
etc., etc. I2mo ; j é $1.25 

STRENGTH AND OTHER PROPERTIES OF METALS, 
Reports of Experiments on the Strength and other Properties of 
Metals for Cannon. With a Description of the Machines for Testing 
Metals, and of the Classification of Cannon in service. By Officery 
of the Ordnance Department, U.S. Army. By authority of the Secre. 
tary of War. Illustrated by 25 large steel plates. Quarto . $5.00 

SULLIVAN.—Protection to Native Industry. 

By Sir EpwARD SULLIVAN, Baronet, author of “Ten Chapters on 
Social Reforms.’’ 8vo. - 5 $1.00 


SHERRATT.—The Blewents of Hand: Railing: 


Simplified and Explained in Concise Problems that are Easily Under- 
stood. » The whole illustrated with Thirty-eight Accurate and Origi- 
nal Plates, Founded on Geometrical Principles, and Showing how to 
Make Rail Without Centre Joints, Making Better Rail of the Same 
Material, with Half the Labor, and Showing How to Lay Out Stairs 
of all Kinds. By R. J. SHERRATT. Folio. . : : $2.50 
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SYME. = Ouilines of an Industrial Science. 
By David SYME. 12mo. - $2.06 
TABLES SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF ROUND, 
SQUARE, AND FLAT BAR IRON, STEEL, BEC 
By Measurement. Cloth : ‘ 63 
THALLNER.—Tool-Steel : 
A Concise Handbook on Yool-Steel,in General. Its Treatment in 
the Operations of Forging, Annealing, Hardening, Tempering, etc., 
and the Appliances Therefor. By Orro THALLNER, Manager in 
Chief of the Tool-Steel Works, Bismarckhiitte, Con From the 
German by WILLIAM T. BRANNT. Illustrated by 69 engravings, 
194 pages. 8vo. 1902. : $2.00 
TEMPLETON.—The Practical Examinatoz on Steam and thd 
Steam-Engine: 
With Instructive References relative thereto, arranged for the Use of 
Engineers, Students, and others. By WILLIAM TEMPLETON, En. 
gineer. I2mo. . $1.00 
THAUSING.—The Theory and Practice of the Preparation of 
Malt and the Fabrication of Beer: 
With especial reference to the Vienna Process of Brewing. Elab- 
orated from personal experience by JuLIus E. THAUSING, Professor 
at the School for Brewers, and at the Agricultural Institute, Médling, 
near Vienna. Translated from the German by WILLIAM T, BRANNT, 
Thoroughly and elabotately edited, with much American matter, and 
according to the latest and most Scientific Practice, by A. SCHWARZ 
and Dr. A. H. BAvER. Illustrated by 140 i 8vo., 815 
pages c ‘ ; $10. fore) 
THOMPSON. © Political Sea With panenad Reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations: 
By Rosert E. THompson, M. A., Professor of Social Science in the 
University of Pennsylvania. I2mo. ; 5 $1.50 
THOMSON.—Freight Charges Calculator : 
By ANDREW THOMSON, Freight Agent. 24mo. 
TURNER’S (THE) COMPANION: 
Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric Turn. 
ing; also various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and Instruments; and 
Directions for using the Eccentric Cutter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and 
Circular Rest; with Patterns and Instructions for working them, 
I2mo. o $1. 00 
TURNING: Specimens ‘of Fancy Turning Executed on the 
Hand or Foot-Lathe: 
With Geometric, Oval, and Eccentric Chucks, and Elliptical Cutting 
Frame. By an Amateur. Illustrated seo 30 exquisite Photographs. 
4io. . : 5 : : : - ° (Scarce. ) 


5 $1.25 
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VAILE.—Galvanized-Iron Cornice-Worker’s Manual: 
Containing Instructions in Laying out the Different Mitres, and 
Making Patterns for all kinds of Plain and Circular Work. Also, 
Tables of Weights, Areas and Circumferences of Circles, and other 
Matter calculated to Benefit the Trade. By Cartes A. VAILE 
Ihi&trated by twenty-one plates. 4to. : ° 2 . (Scarce. ) 


VILLE.—On Artificial Manures : 
Their Chemical Selection and Scientific Application to Agriculture. 
A series of Lectures given at the Experimental Farm at Vincennes, 
during 1867 and 1874-75. By M. GeorGES VILLE. Translated and 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F. R.S. Illustrated by thirty-one 
engravings. 8vo., 450 pages : : : : $6.00 

VILLE.—The School of Chemical Manures: 
Or, Elementary Principles in the Use of Fertilizing Agents. From 
the French of M. Gro, VILLE, by A. A. FesquetT, Chemist and En- 
gineer. With Illustrations. 12mo. : ° : $1.25 


VOGDES.—The Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket-Companion 
and Price-Book: 

Consisting of a Shoit but Comprehensive Epitome of Decimals, Duo- 
decimals, Geometry and Mensuration; with Tables of United States 
Measures, Sizes, Weights, Strengths, etc., of Iron, Wood, Stone, 
Brick, Cement and Concretes, Quantities of Materials in given Sizes 
and Dimensions of Wood, Brick and Stone; and full and complete 
Bills of Prices for Carpenter’s Work and Painting; also, Rules for 
Computing and Valuing Brick and Brick Work, Stone Work, Paint- 
ing, Plastering, with a Vocabulary of Technical Terms, etc. By 
FRANK W. VocDES, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. Enlarged, revised, 
and corrected. In one volume, 368 pages, full-bound, pocket-book 
form, gilt edges E ° . . ° . A ° $2.00 
Cloth - : . é ° ° ° ° ° 1.5@ 

VAN CLEVE.—The English and American Mechanic: 
Comprising a Collection of Over Three Thousand Receipts, Rules, 
and Tables, designed for the Use of every Mechanic and Manufac- 
turer, By B. FRANK VAN CLEVE. Illustrated. 500 pp. 12mo. $2.00 


VAN DER BURG.—School of Painting for the Imitation of 
Woods and Marbles: 
A Complete, Practical Treatise on the Art and Craft of Graining and 
Marbling with the Tools and Appliances. 36 plates. Folio, 12 x 20 
inches . . ° a ° 6 5 ; : $6.00 
WAHNSCHAFFE.—A Guide to the Scientific Examination 
f Soils: 
greene Select Methods of Mechanical and Chemical A ialysie 
and Physical Investigation, Translated from the German of Dr. F. 
WAUHNSCHAFFE. With additions by WILLIAM T. BRANNT. Illus. 
trated by 25 engravings. I2mo. 177 pages . A $ $1.58 
- WALTON.—Coal-Mining Described and Illustrated : 
By Tuomas H. WaLTon, Mining Engineer. Illustrated by 24, large 
and elaborate Plates, after Actual Workings and Apparatus. $2.00 
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WARE.—The Sugar Beet. 
Including a History of the Beet Sugar Industry in Europe, Varietie 
of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, 
Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, Transportation, Conserva 
tion, Feeding Qualities of the Beet and of the Pulp, etc. By Lewis 
S. WarE, C. E., M. E. Illustrated by ninety engravings. 8vo. 
$3-50 


WARN.—The Sheet-Meta! Worker’s Instructor: 
For Zinc, Sheet-Iron, Copper, and Tin-Plate Workers, etc. Contain- 
ing a selection of Geometrical Proftems; also, Practical and Simple 
Rules for Describing the various Patterns required in the different 
branches of the above Trades. By REUBEN H. Warn, Practicai 
Tin-Plate Worker. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
Instructions for Boiler-Making, Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, 
Rules for Calculating the Weights of different Figures of Iron and 
Steel, Tables of the Weights of Iron, Steel, etc. Illustrated by thirty- 
two Plates and thirty-seven Wood Engravings. 8vo. : $2.50 


WARNER.—New Theorems, Tables, and Diagrams, for the 
Computation of Earth-work: ; 
Designed for the use of Engineers in Preliminary and Final Estimates, 
of Students in Engineering, and of Contractors and other non-profes. 
sional Computers. In two parts, with an Appendix. Part I. A Prac- 
tical Treatise; Part Il. A Theoretical Treatise, and the Appendix, 
Containing Notes to the Rules and Examples of Part I.; Explana 
tions of the Construction of Scales, Tables, and Diagrams, and a 
Treatise upon Equivalent Square Bases and Equivalent Level Heights 
By JOHN WARNER, A. M., Mining and Mechanica] Engineer. TIllus- 
trated by 14 Plates. 8vo. 5 : : : : : $3.00 


WILSON.—Carpentry and Joinery : 


By JOHN WILson, Lecturer on Building Construction, Carpentry and 
Joinery, etc., in the Manchester Technical School. Third Edition, 
with 65 full-page plates, in flexible cover, oblong. . . (Scarce, ) 


WATSON.—A Manual of the Hand-Lathe : 


Comprising Concise Directions for Working Metals of all kinds, 
Ivory, Bone, and Precious Woods; Dyeing, Coloring, and French 
Polishing ; Inlaying by Veneers, and various methods practised to 
produce Elaborate work with Dispatch, and at Small Expense. By 
EcsBert P. Watson, Author of ‘*The Modern Practice of American 
Machinists and Engineers.’’ Illustrated by 78 engravings. 1.50 


at? 
WATSON.—The Modern Practice of American Machinists 
and Engineers : : 


Including the Construction, Application, and Use of Drills, Lathe 
Tools, Cutters for Boring Cylinders, and Hollow-work generally, with 
the most Economical Speed for the same; the Results verified by 
Actual Practice at the Lathe, the Vise, and on the floor. Together 
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with Workshop Management, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam 
Engine, Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc., etc. By EGBERT P. WATSON. 
Illustrated by eighty-six engravings. 1I2mo. . : ; $2.50 
WATT.—The Art of Soap Making: 
A Pyactical Hand-Book of the Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, 
Toilet Soaps, etc. Fifth Edition, Revised, to which is added an 
Appendix on Modern Candle Making. By ALEXANDER WATT. 
S  alleeiatemon® : F 5 ; 0 ; 3 : $3.00 
WEATHERLY.—Treatise gn the Art of Boiling Sugar, Crys- 
tallizing, Lozenge-making, Comfits, Gum Goods, 
And other processes for Confectionery, including Methods for Manu- 
facturing every Description of Raw and Refined Sugar Goods. A 
New and Enlarged Edition, with an Appendix on Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Chocolate Confections, etc. 196 pages,12mo. (1903) . $1.50 


WILL.— Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis: 
With an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Analysis. By Pro- 
fessor HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. Third American, 
from the eleventh German edition. Edited by CHARLES F. HIMEs, 
Ph. D., Professor of Natural Science, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa. 8vo. 3 : , : 2 : 4 c 5 $1.50 
WILLIAMS.—On Heat and Steam: 6 
Embracing New Views of Vaporization, Condensation and Explo- 
sion, By CHARLES WYE WILLIAMS, A.1.C.E. Illustrated. 8vo. 
$2.50 
WILSON.—First Principles of Political Economy: 
With Reference to Statesmanship and the Progress of Civilization. 
By Professor W. D. WILSON, of the Cornell University, A new and 
revised edition. I2mo. . . ; : : : - $1.50 
WILSON.—The Practical Tool-Maker and Designer: 


A Treatise upon the Designing of Tools and Fixtures for Machine 
Tools and Metal Working Machinery, Comprising Modern Examples 
of Machines with Fundamental Designs for Tools for the Actual Pro- 
duction of the work; Together with Special Reference to a Set of 
Tools for Machining the Various Parts of a Bicycle. [Illustrated by 
189 engravings. 1898. : é : 4 5 : $2.50 
CONTENTS: Introductory. Chapter 1, Modern Tool Room and Equipment. 
II. Files, Their Use and Abuse. III. Steel and Tempering. IV. Making Jigs. 
V. Milling Machine Fixtures. VI. Tools and Fixtures for Screw Machines. VII. 
Broaching, VIII. Punches and Dies for Cutting and Drop Press. IX. Tools for 
Hollow-Ware. X. Embossing: Metal, Coin, and Stamped Sheet-Metal Orna- 
ments. XI. Drop Forging. XII. Solid Drawn Shells or Ferrules; Cupping or 
Cutting, and Drawing; Breaking Down Shells. XIII. Annealing, Pickling, and 
Cleaning, X1V. Tools for Draw Bench. XV. Cutting and Assembling Pieces 
by Means of Ratchet Dial Plates at One Operation. XVI. The Header. XVII. 
Tools for Fox Lathe. XVIII. Suggestions for a Set of Tools for Machining the 
Various Parts of a Bicycle. XIX. The Plater’s Dynamo. XX. Conclusion— 
With a Few Random Ideas, Appendix. Index. 


WOODS.—Compound Locomotives: 
By ARTHUR TANNATT Woops. Second edition, revised and enlarged 
by Davip LEonaRD BARNES, A. M., C.E. 8vo. 330 pp. $3.00 
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WOHLER.—A Hand-Book of Minera! Analysis: 


By F. WoéHLER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Edited by Henry B. Nason, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. Illustrated. 
i2mo. $2.50 


WORSSAM.—On Mechanical Saws: 


From the Transactions of the Society of Engineers, 1869. By S. W. 
WorssAm, JR. Illustrated»by eighteen large plates. . 8vo. $1.50 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


BRANNT.—Varnishes, Lacquers, Printing Inks and Sealing- 
Waxes: 
Their Raw Materials and their Manufacture, to which is added the 
Art of Varnishing and Lacquering, including the Preparation of Put- 
ties and of Stains for Wood, Ivory, Bone, Horn, and Leather. By 
WiitaM T. BRANNT. [Illustrated by 39 Engravings, 338 pages. 
12mo. 0 : - 3 : ; : 5 : $3.00 
BRANNT.—The Practical Dry Cleaner, Scourer, and Gar- 
ment Dyer; 
Comprising Dry or Chemical Cleaning; Purification of Benzine; Re- 
moving Stains; Wet Cleaning; Finishing Cleaned Fabrics; Cleaning 
and Dyeing Furs, Skins, Rugs and Mats; Cleaning and Dyeing 
Feathers; Bleaching and Dyeing Straw Hats; Cleaning and Dyeing 
Gloves: Garment Dyeing; Stripping; Analysis of Textile Fabrics. 
Edited by WILLIAM T. BRANNT, Editor of the “Techno-Chemical 
Receipt Book.” 2nd edition, in great part re-written and much en- 
larged. Illustrated. 293 pages. I2mo. : : 4 $2.50 
BRANNT.—Petroleum, 
ats History, Origin, Occurrence, Production, Physical and Chemical 
Constitution, Technology, Examination and Uses; Together with 
the Occurrenee and Uses of Natural Gas. Edited chiefly from the 
German of Prof. Hans Hoefer and Dr. Alexander Veith, by WM. 
T. BRANNT. Illustrated by 3 Plates and 284 Engravings. 743 pp. 
8vo. $8.50 
BRANNT.—A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinee 
gar and Acetates, Cider, and Fruit-Wines: 


Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables by Canning and Evaporation ; 
Preparation of Fruit-Butters, Jellies, Marmalades, Catchups, Pickles, 
Mustards, etc. Edited from various sources. By WILLIAM T. 
BRANNT. Illustrated by 79 Engravings. 479 pp. 8vo. $5.00 


BRANNT.—The Metal Worker’s Handy-Book of Receipts 
and Processes: : 


Being a Collection of Chemical Formulas and Practical Manipula- 
tions for the working of.all Metals; including the Decoration and 
Beautifying of Articles Manufactured therefrom, as well as their 
Preservation. Edited from various sources. By WILLIAM T. 
BRANNT. Illustrated. 12mo. $2.50 
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DEITE.—A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Per- 
fumery: 
Comprising directions for making all kinds of Perfumes, Sachet 
Powders, Fu:nigating Materials, Dentifrices, Cosmetics, etc., with a 
full account of the Volatile Oils, Balsams? Resins, and other Natural 
and Artificial Perfume-substances, including the Manufacture of 
Fruit Ethers, and tests of their purity. By Dr. C. DeITE. assisted 
by L. BorcHerr, F. ErcHsaum, E. KuGvLer, H. ToEFFNER, and 
other experts. From the German, by Wm. T. BRANNT. 28 Engrav. 
ings. 358 pages. 8vo. ¢ . er + $3.00 
EDWARDS.—American Marine Engineer, Theoretical anc 
Practical : 
With Examples of the latest and most approved American Practice. 
By Emory Epwarps. §85 illustrations. I2mo. . é $2.00 


EDWARDS.—go00 Examination Questions and Answers: 
For Engineers and Firemen (Land and Marine) who desire to ob- 
tain a United States Government or State License. Pocket-book 
form, gilt edge ; ; , é $1.50 

FLEMMING.—Practical Tanning: 
A Handbook of Modern Processes, Receipts, and Suggestions for the 
Treatment of Hides, Skins, and Pelts of Every Description. By 
Lewis A. Flemming. American Tanner. 472 pp. 8vo. (1903) $4.00. 

POSSELT.—The Jacquard Machine Analysed and Explained: 
With an Appendix on the Preparation of Jacquard Cards, and 
Practical Hints to Learners of Jacquard Designing. By E. A. 
PossELT. With 230 illustrations and numerous diagrams. 127 pp. 


Ato. ; : ‘ ; j : : : ’ : $3.00 
POSSELT.—Recent Improvements in Textile Machinery, 
Part III: 


Processes Required for Converting Wool, Cotton, Silk, from Fibre 
to Finished Fabric, Covering both Woven and Knit Goods; Con- 
struction of the most Modern Improvements in Preparatory Machin- 
ery, Carding, Combing, Drawing, and Spinning Machinery, Winding, 
Warping, Slashing Machinery Looms, Machinery for Knit Goods, 
Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Soaps, Latest Improved Accessories Relat- 
ing to Construction and Equipment of Modern Textile Manufactur- 
ing Plants. By E. A. Posseir. Completel~ Illustrated. 4to. 
$7.50 
RICH.—Ariistic Horse-Shoeing: 
A Practical and Scientific Treatise, giving Improved Methods of 
Shoeing, with Special Directions for Shaping Shoes to Cure Different 
Diseases of the Foot, and for the Correction of Faulty Action in 
Trotters. By Grorcz E. Ricu. 62 Illustrations. 153 paves 
fema_g . : , , : : : * £2.00 
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RICHARDSON. --Practical Blacksmithing: 
A Collection of Articles Contributed at Different Times by Skilled 
Workmen to the columns of “The Blacksmith and Wheelwright,” 
and Covering nearly the Whole Range of Blacksmithing, from the 
Simplest Job of Work to some of the Most Complex Forgings. 
Compiled and Edited by M. T. RICHARDSON. 
Vol. I. 210 Illustrations. 224 pages. I2mo. . . $1.00 
Vol. II. 230 Illustrations. 262 pages. i2mo. . ° $1.00 
Vol. III, 390 Illustrations. 307 pages. I2mo, . ° $1.00 
Vol. IV. 226 Illustrations. 276 pages, I2ma, , . $1.00 
RICHARDSON.—The Practical Horseshoer: 
Being a Collection of Articles on Horseshoeing in all its Branch 
which have appeared from time to time in the columns of “ Th 
Blacksmith and Wheelwright,” etc. eRENES and edited by M. T. 


—_ 


RICHARDSON. 174 illustrations. : 5 $1.00 
ROPER.—Instructions and Gippeduons for Bagmeers and 
Firemen : 


By STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. 18mo. Morocco ¢ $2.00 


ROPER.—The Steam Boiler: Its Care and Management: 
By STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tuck, gilt edges. $2.00 


ROPER.—The Young Engineer’s Own Book: 


Containing an Explanation of the Principle and Theories on which 
the Steam Engine as a Prime Mover is Based. By STEPHEN ROPER, 
Engineer. 160 illustrations, 363 pages. 18mo.,tuck . $2.50 
ROSE.—Modern Steam-Engines: 
An Elementary Treatise upon the Steam-Engine, written in Plain 
language; for Use in the Workshop as well as in the Drawing Office. 
Giving Full Explanations of the Construction of Modern Steam. 
Engines: Including Diagrams showing their Actual operation, To- 
gether with Complete but Simple Explanations of the operations of 
Various Kinds of Valves, Valve Motions, and Link Motions, etc., 
thereby Enabling the Ordinary Engineer to clearly Understand the 
Principles Involved in their Construction and Use, and to Plot out 
their Movements upon the Drawing Board. By JosHuA RosE.M.E. - 
Illustrated by 422 engravings. Revised. 358pp. . . $6.00 
ROSE.—Steam Boilers: 
A Practical Treatise on Boiler Construction and Examination, for the 
Use of Practical Boiler Makers, Boiler Users, and Taspectors; and 
embracing in plain figures all the calculations necessary in Designing 
or Classifying Steam Boilers. By JosHUA RosE, M.E. Illustrated 
“bY 73 engravings. 250 pages. 8vo. . b : $2.50 
SCHRIBER.—The Complete Carriage and Wagon Painter: 
A Concise Compendium of the Art of Painting Carriages, Wagons, 
and Sleighs, embracing Full Directions 1n all the Various Branches, 
including Lettering, Scrolling, Ornamenting, Striping, Varnishing, 
and Coloring, with numerous Recipes for ‘irae Colors. 73 Illus- 
trations, 177 pp. I2mo. ; : : . -  $1on 
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